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World  Output  of  DaxiyTroducts,  Third  Quarter,  1955. 


Over-all  factory  production  of  dairy  products  decreased  in  the  quarter  end- 
ing September  30,  1955,  compared  ^rith  the  same  quarter  a  year  earlier.  Production 
of  dried  milk  shewed  a  slight  increase  over  the  T)re ceding  year,  but  output  of 
butter,  cheese  and  canned  milk  declined. 

Conditions  were  favorable  for  milk  production  in  Australia,  where  pastures 
benefited  generally  from  the  rains  during  the  quarter.    In  New  Zealand,  cold, 
wet  weather  in  the  principal  producing  areas  retarded  pasture  growth  and  curtailed 
milk  production. 

The  decline  in  milk  production  in  Denmark  was  due  primarily  to  the  continuous 
warm,  dry  weather  which  severely''  affected  pastures  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
country.    Other  contributing  factors  were  greater  marketings  of  cows  in  this 
period  because  of  developing  shortages  of  feed  supplements  and  an  unfavorable 
price  ratio  between  oilcakes  and  dairy  products.    Unfavorable  v:eather  resulted 
in  lower  milk  production  in  the  Netherlands,    Drought  conditions  midway  in  the 
quarter  in  Sweden,  and  the  continued  declining  interest  in  milk  production  due 
to  a  continuing  unfavorable  price  relationship  with  meat  sharply  reduced  milk 
production. 

Somewhat  fewer  cows  in  Ireland,  coupled  with  some  shortage  of  -oasture  and 
low  prices  of  milk,  contributed  to  the  decreased  output  of  milk  in  the  third 
quarter.    In  st)ite  of  dry  weather  in  the  United  Kingdom,  milk  production  was 
nearly  up  to  the  195U  level. 

In  Canada,  milk  production  was  affected  by  high  temperatures  early  in  the 
quarter,  but  it  improved  in  September  with  the  arrival  of  more  favorable  weather, 
I-lilk  product  ion  in  the  United  States  was  slightly  above  that  of  a  year  ago, 

Pactorj''  Gutter  production  was  dotm  four  percent  compared  i^rith  the  same 
quarter  a  year  ago.    Output  in  Australia  continued  high,  most  of  the  incraase  in 
milk  production  there  being  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  butter. 

The  higher  production  recorded  in  New  Zealand,  compared  to  the  same  quarter 
of  195lt,  was  a  continuation  of  the  trend  from  cheese  to  butter  and  casein, 

A  summary  of  this  information  was  published  in  the  December  19,  1955^  issue  of 
Foreign  Crops  and  Iforkets, 
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Lower  butter  output  reflected  the  decrease  in  milk  production  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Sweden,    With  milk  production  down  in  Denmark,  the  quantity  for 
manufacturing  was  smaller  and,  in  addition,  supplies  for  butter  production  were 
reduced  further  in  favor  of  cheese.    In  Ireland,  deliveries  to  creameries  were 
slightly  less  than  for  the  third  quarter  of  19^4  and  butter  production  declined. 

Output  in  Canada  was  down,  although  production  in  the  third  month  of  the 
quarter  sho\-/ed  a  considerable  gain  over  the  same  month  a  year  earlier.  Production 
in  the  United  States  in  the  third  quarter  also  dropped  below  the  1951;  level. 

Cheese  production  (in  factories)  in  the  July-September  period  of  1955  was  six 
percent  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  output 
declined  ih  percent  and  l6  percent,  respectivelj'-,  Denmark  was  the  only  country  of 
Western  Europe  where  factorjr  cheese  production  showed  an  increase,  -  achieved  at 
the  expehse  of  butter.  In  Sweden,  the  large  output  of  July  was  offset  by  the 
sharply  reduced  production  of  the  other  two  months  of  the  quarter,  A  considerable 
decrease  in  cheese  manufacture  also  occurred  in  the  Netherlands  and  Norway. 

In  Canada, ,  production  was  below  that  of  a  year  ago,  though  some  improvement 
took  place  toward  the  end  of  the  quarter.    Cheese  production  in  the  United  States 
exceeded  that  of  a  year  ago, 

Carmed  jnilk  (condensed  and  eraporated).  production  dropped  two  percent  in  the 
four  countries  for  which  estimates  of  third  quarter  production  are  available, _ 
Output  in  Australia  and  Canada  was  somev^iat  above  that  of  last  3'"ear,  Production 
declined  in  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States, 

Dried  milk  production  estimates,  as  reported  by  four  countries,  increased  one 
percent  in  the  July~3eptember  quarter,  1955,  over  the  corresponding  period  of  19^h 
Over-all  dried  milk  (both  whole  and  nonfat  dry  milk  solids)  output  was  higher  in 
Australia,  Canada,  and  the  United  States*    Production  in  the  Netherlands  was  below 
the  19$h  level. 

Current  Conditions  Abroad. 


AusjbraJLia  J    Prospects  are  excellent  for  milk  production.    Pastures  are  in 
good  condition^  feeds  are  cxoected  to  be  plentiful^ 

New  Zealandj    Warm  conditions  proved  beneficial  to  both  stock  and  pastures. 
Production  in  October  appears  to  have  been  well  maintained  in  most  areas.  ' 

Denmarjc;    The  dairy  situation  has  improved  since  early  October,    A  favorable  , 
price'  situation  has  encouraged  farmers  to  maintain  production  at  a  high  level. 
Rains  also  helped  pastures  and  gra2singa 

Switzerland?    Weather  conditions  are  excellent  for  grazing  and  winter  re- 
serves of  feed  are  large, 

Canada:    Daiiy  production  is  being  maintained  at  a  high  level* 
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1955  WO^D  MILK  PROIM>T:ION  .g^TirmTES 


World  rrdlk  production  during  1955  will  be  doi-m  about  1  percent  under  195U 
according  to  reports  from  22  of  the  principal  dairy  countries  of  the  world.    The  22 
natiorjs,  which  account  for  about  60  percent  of  the  world's  milk  supply,  are  expect- 
ed to  show  a  decline  of  about  It  billion  oounds  from  the  37Us5  billion  pounds  of 
milk  reported  in  195i+. 


Adverse  weather  conditions  in  most  of  Europe  is  -nrimarily  responsible  for  tiie 
abrupt  check  to  the  pattern  of  increased  milk  production  registered  in  the  principal 
dairy  countries  during  the  past  several  years,    liithout  exception  European  countries 
report  that  drought  conditions  have  cut  severely  into  their  milk  production  poten- 
tials and,  as  a  result  of  the  general  decline,  European  production  will  probably  be 
more  than  2  percent  under  last  year.    Only  Greece,  of  the  European  nations  from 
which  reports  are  received,  will  show  an  increase  in  nroduction;  the  600  million 
pounds  estimated  production  for  Greece  in  1955  represents  just  over  2  percent  in- 
crease.   Much  of  the  increase  in  Greece  is  attributed  to  a  reported  rise  of  h  per- 
cent in  milk  cow  numbers  during  the  year. 

Milk  cow  numbers  in  Europe  are  generally  down.    This  is  attributed  in  large 
part  to  lack  of  adequate  feed  and  forage.    In  Ireland ^f or  example,  the  unsatis- 
factory pasture  conditions  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  resulted  in  the 
sale  of  a  large  number  of  the  older  cows  for  beef  on  the  British  market  where  prices 
were  attractive. 

Despite  the  decline  in  1955,  output  in  Europe  will  remain  about  the  level  of 
1953  which  was,  in  all  respects,  a  good  year  for  dairying.    For  the  22  countries  as 
a  whole,  1955  will  show  milk  production  about  one  percent  greater  than  for  1953. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere  three  of  the  five  countries  show  slight  increases , 
Milk  output  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  will  be  orHj  slightly  above  195^^^  but 
Mexico's  milk  production  is  expected  to  be  2  percent  greater  than  last  year's,  Cuba 
sh'^-ws  the  largest  decline  of  all  countries  reporting.    The  1,3  billion  pounds 
estimated  production  for  1955  represents  onl^r  81  percent  of  19 5i|  production.  The 
situation  in  Cuba  is  due  entirely  to  the  protracted  droughts  experienced  since 
November  1951|.    The  recent  winter  season  in  Argentina  has  contributed  to  the  de- 
clining  output  there,    "''Mle  the  dairy  regions  went  into  the  third  Quarter  of  1955 
Tkis  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  schedule  reports  on  x-^orld  agricultural  pro- 
duction approved  by  the  Foreign  Agriciiltural  Service  Committee  on  Foreign  Ci-ops 
and  Livestock  Statistics,    It  is  based  in  part  upon  reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches 
and  other  U,S,  representatives  abroad. 
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with  excellent  Drosnccts  for  winter  grazing,  long,  Atj  spells  have  materially  cut 
production,  particularly  in  the  dairy  zones.    Some  rains  have  occurred  during  the 
past  month  but  considerably  more  is  needed  in  most  of  the  dairy  sections  for  the 
spring  grass  crops. 

The  situation  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  "oresents  the  only  sustained  in- 
crease in  the  dairy  picture.    Production  in  these  countries  during  1955  is  almost 
3,6  ncrcent  greater  than  19^h.     The  increase  in  Australia  alone  is  5  percent  and 
comes  on  top  of  an  increase  of  over  8  percent  of  1.9$h  over  1953.    The  2  percent 
increase  registered  hj  New  Zealand  is  not  sufficient,  however,  to  overcome  the  5 
percent  decline  registered  from  milk  production  in  195^  and  milk  production  during 
1955  is  still  somewhat  below  1953,  a  banner  year  in  milk  production  in  New  Zealand. 

fflLK:    1/    ESTIMATE  OF  1955  P^.ODUCTION  IN  SPECIFED  COUNTRIES, 

WITH  COMPARISONS  .  " 


"I 


Countries 


Canada  

Mexico  

United  States   

Cuba   

Austria   

Belgium   

Denmark   

Finland   

France  

Germany, Re public  of 

Greece  

Ireland   

Italy  11/   

Luxembourg   

Netherlands  ........ 

Norwaj''  

Sweden   

Switzerland   

United  Kingdom   

Argentina  ih/   

Australia  iZj/   

New  Zealand  J7/  ..... 

1/  Cows milk,""  ^7  ^'^ 
y  Average  1933-37. 
19U8-50.    10/  Average 
1938.    13/  For  1950. 


Average 
193li:-3S 


Million 
Pounds 


3/  I5;28ii 
5/  3,000 

10^,930 
3/  1,010 
SJ  5,602 
6,790 
6/2/  11,68U 
5,587 
33,000 
33,069 

5,090 
13,750 
318 
11,180 
2,95i| 
IJ  10,238 
5,680 
8,U2li 
6,826 
11,780 
10^176 


6/7 


r 


Average 


Million 
Pounds 


l6,81tlt  :  l6,l^ij.9 

3,086  :  3,8lli 

117,297  :  12\,W) 

1,122  :  1,376 

3,726  :  5,3l|it 

6,219  :  7,836 

10,161  ;  11,856 

i;,li;9  :  6,283 

27,256  :  38,590 

2li,993  :  36,852 

269  :  i|l6 

ii,800  :  5,320 

16,7U6  :  18,001 

3i+6  :  387 

10,109  :  12,837 

3,116  :  3,5i;li 

10,21^5  :  10,097 

ii,95l  :  5,937 

20,39l4  t  23,752 

2/     7,762  :  ll,80ii 

12,206  :  12,195 

 IIJ^-O 

climinary,    3/  Average  1935-39.  ]i/ 

ij  Years  ending  June  30.  8/  Average 
19l|7~50,    11/  Includes  cow,  sheep  an 
ll]/  Excludes  milk  fed  to  calves. 


1953 


Mllion 
Pounds 


Annual 
19_51i_ 
'  Mllion 
Pounds 

l6,881i 
3,882 
123,702 
1,600 

5,  to 

8,c5ii 
11,898 

6,  U95 
iil,66o 
37,597 

587 
5,U08 
18,523 
Uoi 

12,967 
3,^53 
10,252 
6,157 
2ii,195 
11,236 
13,l8ii 
10,998 
'or'  19itO. 
1935-38. 


1955 
Million 
Founds 


16,95® 
3,950 

12i|,000 
1,300 
5,1400 
7,800 
ll,li00 
6,300 

1^1,500 
36,850 
600 
ii,5oo 
i8,i5o 
390 
12 , 710 
3,a50 
9,760 
6,100 
23,700 
10,800 
13,850 
11^200 
For  193¥. 
Average 


d  goat  milk,    12/  For 


Foreign  Agricultural  Scrvj.ce,    Prepared  or  esti.ma l-.od  from  official  statistics. 
Reports  of  Agricultural  Attachf-s  and  oUkt  U.S.  Repre.pi>.'nt..::  bi ve5  abroad,  and  other 
information,    -  October  2l|,  1955. 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


U N IT E D   STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF  AGRICULTURE 
FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 


FD  12-^5 


October  17,  1955 
VJORLD  OUTPUT  OF  DAIilY  PRODUCTS,  SECOND  QUARTER,  1955 


Factory  production  of  cheese  and  canned  milk  was  up,  but  production  of  butter 
and  dried  milk  was  do\m  in  the  mrjor  producing  countries  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1955,  compared  with  the  same  quarter  of  1951^. 

Milk  production  in  many  western  European  countries  was  hampered  by  weather  in 
this  quarter.    Poor  pasture  conditions  in  Denmark  contributed  to  lower  3n.elds  and 
this,  together  with  smaller  cow  numbers,  reduced  milk  production  in  the  second 
quarter  below  the  level  of  a  year  ago.    In  Sweden,  a  shortage  of  feed  and  a  de- 
cline in  cow  numbers  resulted  in  lower  milk  production  in  the  second  quarter. 
Production  also  was  dcn-m  in  Switzerland  because  of  a  sharp  drop  in  the  number  of 
cows. 

Conditions  were  favorable  for  milk  production  in  Australia  in  the  second 
quarter,  but  in  Mew  Zealand,  droughts  in  important  producing  areas  and  the  conse- 
quent shortage  of  feed  greatly  curtailed  production. 

Favorable  x^reather  in  Canada  brought  along  pastures  earlier  than  usual  and  milk 
production  increased ^    In  the  United  States,  id.th  temperatures  moderate  and  ample 
green  feed  in  pastures  throughout  most  of  the  quarter,  milk  production  was 
maintained  at  aporoximately  the  195i4  level. 

Butter  production  in  factories  in  the  second  quarter  of  1955  declined  k  per- 
cent below  comparable  19514..    In  Denmark,  smaller  butter  output  reflected  the 
lower  milk  production,  together  with  an  improvement  in  -nrices  for  cheese  over 
butter.    Deliveries  were  down  in  Sweden  and  Ireland  and  butter  production  dropped 
sharply.    In  the  Netherlands,  milk  for  butter  was  secondary'-  to  that  for  other 
dairj'"  products,    TJhile  deliveries  were  doi-m  in  Switzerland,  utilization  also 
differed,  in  that  butter  production  decreased  in  this  period  while  cheese  pro- 
duction increased c    Norway  reported  a  higher  quantity?-  of  butter  manufactured  in 
the  second  quarter. 

In  Australia,  the  increase  in  milk  production  was  used  wholly  for  butter. 
Output  in  New  Zealand  declined. 

Butter  production  showed  an  increase  in  Canada,  but  a  decrease  in  the  United 
States. 
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Factory  production  of  ch.e_ese  in  the  second  quarter  was  about  ti-ro  percent 
hisher  than  a  year  earlier.  "  Output  in  Switzerland  increased  substantially  as  a 
result  of  the  continued  shift  away  from  butter  production.    In  the  Netherlands, 
more  milk  was  available  for  cheese.    Cheese  prices  in  Denmark  imnroved  over  butter 
prices,  resuilting  in  an  increase  in  cheese  production.    Output  was  up  in  Sweden, 
but  doi-m  in  Norway. 

Cheese  r^roduction  declined  in  both  Austalia  and  New  Zealand  in  the  second 
quarter. 

In  Canada,  output  dropped  sharply,  while  in  the  United  States,  very  little 
change  was  noted,  compared  T-ri.th  a  year  ago. 

Over-all  canned  milk  production  increased  three  percent  in  the  April-June 
quarter  of  this  year.  Output  was  up  in  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States, 
but  down  in  Australia  and  Canada. 

Dried  milk  production  in  the  second  quarter  of  1955  dropped  just  below  the 
level  of  comparable  19$h'    A  decline  in  output  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  in e ach 
of  the  four  countries  reporting  accounted  for  this  decrease. 

Current  Conditions  Abroad . 

Belgium:  -  Declining  dair^-"  production  was  checked  somewhat  by  the  recent  im- 
provement in  weather  conditions. 

Denmark;  -    Prospects  for  the  latter  half  of  the  year  are  not  encouraging. 
The  drought  T-jhich  prevailed  over  the  entire  country?-  throughout  the  late  summer 
greatly  reduced  pastures, 

Ireland;  -    Vmile  weather  conditions  are  good,  dairy  nroduction  has  declined 
because  of  the  sale  of  covjs,  encouraged  by  heavy  demand  and  high  prices, 

Sweden:  -    The  output  of  millc  and  dairy  products  has  been  affected  by  the 
summer  drought  and  by  the  current  high  rate  of  slaughter  due  to  a  declining 
interest  in  milk  production  oxmig  to  relatively  unfavorable  prices  and  better  in- 
come opportunities  for  marketable  crops, 

Switzerland;  -    Feed  conditions  are  very  good  and  per  cow  3d.Glds  show  an 
upward  trend, 

Australia ;  -    Seasonal  conditions  in  all  States  are  satisfactory/"  and  prospects 
for  the  new  season  are  favorable.    Stock  is  reported  to  be  in    fair  to  good 
condition  except  in  some  isolated  areas. 

Mew  Zealand;-    The  feed  position  is  causing  concern  in  soma  areas  due  to  cold 
wet  weather  which  has  retarded  gro^wth, 

Canada;  -    Although  the  drought  xfas  broken  in  late  summer,  its  consequences 
f/rill  affect  milk  production  for  some  time  to  come. 

A'  s'ujmiVi^/  oTThis  inf^^  ryublished  in  the  October  10,  1955  issue  of 

Foreign  Croos  and  Markets. 
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FD  11-55 


Octotor  17,  1955 


PER  c;.pit:.  consuiiption  of  dairy  products  hi  i95ii 


sui#l;ry 


For  the  second  consecutive  ycor  the  ncr  capita  consumntiir^n  c^f  milk  and  dairy 
products  shovfcd  an  increase  on  a  whole  milk  equivalent  basis.    Of  the  l5  reporting 
countries  9  sh':^wed  increases  in  consmption  in  19514-  vxhile  6  reported  declines  in 
per  ca-^ita  use  from  1953. 

As  was  also  the  case  last  3''ear^  the  increase  registered  iras  due  primarily  to 
a  f^ain  in  butter  consumption,  although  s.^me  small  gains  were  also  made  in  fluid 
milk  and  cheese  consumption.    Canned  milk  use  dropped  slightl3!^  while  whole  milk 
consumption  remained  about  the  same  as  1953* 

On  the  country  product  basis,  Ircl-^nd  was  still  the  leading  consumer  of  dairy 
products  with  a  whole  milk  equivalent  consumption  rate  per  capita  ^f  l,l425  pounds. 
New  Zealand,  the  pre-war  leader,  remained  in  second  place.    The  United  States 
remained  in  13th  place  ?lth'^u3h  showing  a  slight  gain  from  1953. 

New  Zealand  was  also  the  leading  consumer  of  fluid  milk  and  butter  during 
195iij  527  pounds  of  milk  were  consumed  in  fluid  form  per  capita  during  the  year 
while  butter  consumption  amounted  to  l|ii,6  pounds  ner  pcrsono    The  United  States 
was  ^.nly  6th  in  fluid  milk  consumption  at  395  pounds  per  capita,  2  pounds  under 
1953  use,  and  13th  in  butter  consumption  at  9oO  pounds  per  capita. 

In  cheese  consumption  the  United  States  was  11th  at  7<»6  pounds  -per  capita 
while  Norway  was  1  with  19.0  pounds  consumed  per  person  during  195^= 

Only  in  the  processed  milk  items  was  the  United  States  among  the  leaders  in 
per  canita  consumntion.    The  United  States  was  first  in  canned  milk  use  of  21o6 
pounds  in  195ii5  in  the  consumption  of  dried  milk  it  ranked  i|th  at  \xM  pounds  per 
cnita  com~ia.red  to  6,0  pounds  by  the  Netherlands o 


By  TerrcTicc  W,  McCabc  and  Regina  Murray  -  based  in  part  on  Foreign  Service  Reports. 


For  the  second  consecutive  year  the  per  cariita  consumption  of  milk  and  dairy  • 
■products  in  15  primary  dair3'-  countries  showed  an  overall  increase.    In  195U  con-' 
sumption  of  dairy  products  in  terms  of  whole  milk  equivalent  in  Belgium, ' Denmark, 
France,  The  Federal' Republic  of  Germany,  Ireland,  Italy,  The  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada  and  the  United 
States  amounted  to  718  pounds  per  person,  an  increase  of  9  pounds  over  19^3. 

Ifilk  production  also  showed  an  increase.    Total  production  of  milk  for  the  1^ 
countries  in  19^h  was  reported  at  just  over        billion  pounds,  or  an  average  of 
817  pounds  per  personj  this  represents  an  increase  of  10  pounds  over  the  previous 
year.    Since  consumption  in  the  1^  countries  rose  9  pounds  per  person  during  the 
year,  90  percent  of  the  increased  production  went  into  consumption.    This  is  con- 
siderably different  from  the  situation  between  19^2  and  1953  when  consumption  took 
less  than  30  percent  of  the  35  pound  increase  in  milk  production  per  person  in  the 
same  l5  countries. 

The  gain  in  consumption  is  due  nrimarilj?'  to  an  overall  increase  in  butter  use. 
Use  of  cheese  was  up  slightly,  but  the  increase  in  whole  milk  equivalent  was  offset 
by  a  drop  in  the  use  of  canned  milk  products.    The  total  increased  consumption  of  ; 
fluid  milk  in  the  l5  countries  was  small,  amounting  to  slightlj'-  more  than  0,1 
pound  per  person, 

S t a'ti s t i ca  1  No t e _^    It  has  "been  leTnie'cf  "tliat  the"  data.'lH  the"  previous  issue  ^f  this 
scries  on  per  capita  consumption  have  been  used  to  make  absolute  comDarisons  between 
co\intries  on  a  whole  milk  equivalent  basis.    The  data  arc,  on  the  contrary,  subject 
onl3'  to  relative  comparisons  since  in  all  cases,  except  imports  for  consumption, 
the  data  are  for  country'-  products  and  the  whole  milk  equivalents  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  various  countries*  millcs.    Since  the  composition  quality  of  milk 
varies  from  country  to  country,  comparisons  on  a  whole  millc  basis  can  only  be 
relative. 

For  example,  it  took  almost  25  r^ounds  of  Irish  milk  to  make  one  pound  of  butter, 
so  the  manufacture  of  the'i40,6  pounds  of  butter  consumed  per  person  in  Ireland  in 
195U  required  more  than  1,000  pounds  of  milk.    In  New  Zealand,  inhere  the  average 
buttcrfat  content  of  milk  was  reported  at  [|,55  percent,  it  took  just  over  800 
pounds  to  produce  the  Ii.i|.,6  pounds  of  butter  reported  used  per  person  in  that  country'-. 

In  addition,  some  co\intrics  standardize  their  fluid  milk  at  legal  fat  limits,' 
some  as  low  as  the  2,5  percent  of  the  Netherlands,  and  data  were  reported  on  a 
standardized  basis.    In  other  countries  fluid  consumption  was  reported  in  terms  of 
milk  at  the  pail. 

In  order  to  make  possible  absolute  comparisons,  a  buttcrfat  content  basis  was 
selected.    It  was  further  decided  to  standardize  the  data  on  the  basis  of  United 
States  milk,  which,  in  19^hf  was  reported  to  have  an  average  fat  content  of  3.87 
percent.    Comparisons  on  this  basis  will  be  made  follo'wing  the  presentation  of  the 
country/-  product  information. 


Tcrrenco  W,  McCabe,  Agricultural  Economist. 
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Both  production  and  consumption  were  still  below  prGwr,r„    Prewar  wcichtcd  per 
capita  production  and  cons-omption  figures  were  832  and  768  pounds  respectivclyo 
Production  in  19$k  was  thus  i?  pounds  per  person  under  the  prewar  years  while  con- 
suinption_,  on  a  whole  milk  equivalent  basis,  was  50  pounds  per  person  under  that  for 
prewar  ^'■ears, 

Bclriiun  and  the  United  Kingdom  remained  the  onl^-  net  importers  of  dairy 
products  J,       ThQ  -^Unitcd"  Kinndcm -production^  was  26k  poimds  under  per  capita  con- 
sum^ption  as  compared  xath  2t>3  pounds  difference  in  19^3 <.    Belgium,  on  the  other 
hand,  reduced  the  spread  between  consumption  and  productionj  in  1953  it  was 
necessary  to  import  an  additional  65  pounds,  whole  milk  equivalent,  to  meet  con- 
sumption dcm-ands,  but  in  19^4  onlj  21  --lounds  were  required  to  bridge  the  gap. 

The  tabular  ccmnarison  of  milk  production  and  consumption  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  in  the  prewar  period,  1953  rnd  195^  for  the  l5  countries  a^ncars  in  the 
AonendiXa 

In  spite  of  a  decreased  int-^.ke  in  1951j.,  Ireland  was  again  the  leading  consumer 
of  dair3'-  products  in  terms  of  whole  milk  equivalent  with  a  reported  l,ij.25  pounds 
consumed  ncr  person;  as  T;as  the  case 'in  1953,  the  consuiiipticn  figure' did  not  in- 
clude canned  and  dried  milk  nrcducts,  information  on  disa-onearence  not  being 
avail?^blc, 

■  New  Zealand  retained  its  second  place  rank  fjith  a  per  canita  consurimtion  rate 
of  l,i;10  pounds  of  whole  milk  equivalent  dv.ring  195'^*    This  is  3  rounds  above  the 
1953  figure,    .although  kh  pounds  under  its  1953  figxire,  Sweden '  stayed  in  3rd  place 
with  a  consujftption  rate  of  1,173  pounds  per  person  during  195^« 

."^n  increase  in  consumption  of  62  pounds  oer  person  over  1953  vaulted  Australia 
into  lith  place  at  1,096  pounds,    Australia's  advance  was  made  at  the  ex-pCxisc  of 
Canada  which,  at  1,027  pounds,  consvimcd  7  pounds,  whole  milk  equivalent,  less  per 
person  than  in  the  previous  ycar„    Norway  and  Belgium  exchanged  7th  and  8th  places „ 

The  remaining  8    countries  all  retained  their  1953  ranic,    SvrLtzerland,  consum- 
ing 99h  pounds  of  milk  ncr  ^erscn,  was  in  6th  nlacc  while  Italy  again  was  low- 
rnnlcing  consumer  at  297  pounds  per  person  during  1954,  more  tlian  300  pounds  below 
the  Netherlands, 

The  United  States  again  was  13th  on  the  lista    The  gain  in  consumption  of  8 
pounds  per  person  between  1953  and  195U  raised  the  United  States  to  696  pounds,  well 
below  the  729  pounds  milk  equivalent  of  dairy  products  consumed  in  the  FcdGr-^l 
Republic  of  GGrnan3^,  but  substantially  greater  than  the  6I6  pounds  registered  hy 
Ikth  ranking  Netherlands. 
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Since  the  war  Ireland  has  been  the  largest  gainer  in  per  capita  consumption 
of  dairy  products  on  a  whole  iTiilk  equivalent  basis.    The  lfh2$  pounds  now  con- 
sumed per  person  in  Ireland  represents  a  gain  of  273  pounds  over  prewar,  Belgium, 
13th  ranking  countrj;^  in  the  prewar  ^ncriod,  has  added  l57  pounds  per  person  to  its 
consum;otion,  the  second  largest  gain,    France  and  Australia  both  showed  gains  of 
120  pounds  of  whole  milk  equivalent  consuraption  per  person  over  the  prewar  period. 
New  Zealand's  increase  in  per  capita  consumption  of  103  pounds  was  not  sufficient 
to  allow  it  to  retain  its  number  1  rank  of  prewar. 

Eight  of  the  1$  countries  recorded  losses  in  per  capita  consumption  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  x^rhole  milk  equivalent,  from  the  prewar  neriod,    Canada  was  the 
largest  loser,  dropr^ing  I96  pounds  per  person.    The  Netherlands  at  193  pounds  and 
the  United  Kingdom  at  188  pounds  per  person  showed  the  next  largest  losses,  Ivhole 
milk  equivalent  consumption  of  dairy  -oroducts  in  the  United  States  has  dropped  95 
pounds  from  the  1935-39  average  of  791  poimds  per  person  annually. 

The  rank  orders  of  countries  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  on  a  whole  milk  equivalent  basis  during  prewar,  1953  and  1951;  are  shown 
in  Table  1. 


Table  1 


Per  Capita  Consumption  of  liilk  and  Dairy  Products 
in  terms  of  VJhole  Milk  Equivalent  in  l5  Countries 
Prewar,  1953  nnd  1951; 


Rank: Country 


Prewar 

Per  Capita 
;  Consumption 
Pounds 


1953" 


_  Country 


1,  New  Zealand- 

1,307 

.  1,256 

•Ireland 

l,i;39 

:  Ireland  ; 

l,l;25 

2,  Sweden 

:New  Zealand 

l,it07 

New  Zealand- 

1,1|10 

3,  Canada 

•  1,223 
i  1,152 

: Sweden 

1,217 
1,035 

,  Sweden  ; 

1,173 
:  1,096 

k»  Ireland 

:  Canada  ; 

.  Australia 

5,  Switzerland 

.  1,025 

: Australia 

1,031; 

•  Canada  : 

1,027 

6,  Australia 

:  976 

.Switzerland 

968 

,  Switzerland- 

99k 

7.  United  Kingdom  970 

:  Belgium 

958 

'  Belgium 

:  952 

8,  Norway  : 

92k 

:Norwa3^ 

:  919 

,  Noriiray 

93k 

9,  Denmark  : 

897 

: Denmark 

862 

:  Denmark 

857 

10.  Netherlands 

809 

: United  Kingdom 

730 

;  France 

:  751 

11.  German  Rep, 

805 

; France 

:  729 

:  United  Kingdom  738 

12,  United  States  791 

:  German  '^^cp. 

701 

■  German  Ptcp, 

729 

13.  Belgium 

:  777 

: United  States 

688 

;  United  States  696 

Ik,  France 

!  631 

rNethcrlands 

:  600 

:  Netherlands- 

r  616 

15.  Italy 

225 

: Italy 

:  300 

;  Italy 

297 

Per  Capita 
Consumpti^ 
Pounds 


Jlountiy 


Per  Capita 
Xonsumption 
Pounds 


Only  5  countries  showed  increases  in  the  per  capitc  ccnsmnption  of  fluid  milk 
between  19^3  o.nd  19$h  while  t!ie  other  10  all  shovjcd  declines  in  fluid  milk  use. 

New  Zee  land,  in  s-iitc  of  the  drop  of  3  pounds  ;ncr  person  during  the  j/cnr,  was 
still  the  number  1  fluid  milk  consumer.    About  one-tenth  of  the  record  milk  pro- 
duction of  that  country  found  its  way  into  domestic  fluid  milk  consumption  channels 
and  the  $27  pounds  per  person  consumed  during  19$h  in  New  Zealand  was  17  "oounds 
greater  than  that  reported  for  2nd  ranl<ing  Norwa-/-^ 

There  was  no  change  in  the  rank  order  of  countries  betvreen  1953  '^nd  19$hi  the 
gains  and  losses  during  the  year  were  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  alter  the 
arrajo    The    largest  gain  was  made  by  Bclgixam  vrLth  an  increase  in  fluid  consumption 
of  8  pounds  per  person  to  2lh  pounds;  Belgium  was  still  no  better  than  13th  ranlcing 
in  spite  of  the  gain»    Efforts  of  the  French  Government  to  increase  the  use  of 
fluj.d  milk  in  that  country  had  some  success  and  Franco  reported  a  gain  of  k  pounds 
per  nerson  over  the  1953  figure  of  202  nounds  'ler  capita. 

The  data  for  ..ustralia  and  the  Netherlands  both  show  increased  fluid  millc  con- 
sumption of  2  pounds  ")cr  person  during  195l4o    Norway,  second  ranking  country  in 
fluid  use,  shewed  a  gain  of  1  pound  per  person  to  $10  pounds. 

The  largest  loss  in  fluid  milk  use  X'jas  reported  from  Denmark  where  7  pounds 
per  person  less  milk  was  consumed  than  in  19^3 o    Ireland,  which  in  spite  of  its 
lofty  rating  on  the  basis  of  all  dairj'-  products  ranl-ccd  only  8th  in  fluid  use, 
dropped  6  pounds  during  the  3''car  to  3^1  pounds  per  person.    The  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  at  257  rounds  of  fluid  millc,  consumed  6  pounds  per  nerson  less  than 
in  1953. 

Canada 'and  the  United  States,  ranking  5th  and  6th  respectively  in  fluid  milk 
consumption;  both  showed  declines  of  2  pounds  per  person  from  1953  use. 

Since  the  prewar  period,  however,  the  use  of  fluid  milk  has  showed  a  sub- 
stantial rise.    Twelve  of  the  l5  countries  shovrcd  increased  use  of  fluid  milk 
while  only  3  reported  decline So    Sweden,  top-ranlcing  fluid  millc  consumer  before 
World  VJar  II  at  521  nounds  per  person  annually,  x>ras  one  of  those  showing  a  loss; 
the  26  nounds  per  person  loss  suffered  by  Sx>redcn  dropped  it  to  3i''d  place  in  rank 
in  19$h»    Per  capita  consumption  of  fluid  milk  dropped  1;1  pounds  in  Switzerland 
between  the  193^-38  period  and  1954  and,  as  a  result,  Svjitzcrland  fell  from  second 
ranking  country  in  prcx-far  to  hth  rank  during  195^. 

Of  the  12  countries  showing  gains  in  fluid  milk  consumption'  over  prcwar_,Norway 
registered  the  largest  increase,  123  pounds  per  person.    However,  the  gain,  out- 
strnding  as  it  is,  was  not  sufficient  to  raise  Norway'-  beyond  2nd  place  in  1951;. 
New  Zealand's  gain  of  90  pounds  per  person  since  the  war  was  sufficient  to  give  it 
top  ranlc  vdth  both  Sweden  and  Switzerland  shoxri.ng  their  declines. 

The  United  Kingdom  also  showed  a  much  greater  intake  of  fluid  milk  from  nre- 
war,  raising  its  per  nerson  intake  106  pounds  from  23i;  pouiids  in  193li-38  to  3i;0 
pounds  per  person  in  19$h»    This  large  increase  could  raise  the  United  Kingdom 
only  from  12th  ranlcing  in  the  prex^ar  period  to  9th  in  19514. 
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The  United  States  reported  fluid  milk  consumption  of  395  pounds  per  person 
during  195i4,  an  increase  of  1|.0  pounds  from  prcwarj  this  was  sufficient  to  raise 
the  ranl^  of  the  United  States  from  7th  in  prewar  to  6th  in  19$k,    Canada,  i|th 
ranking  country  before  Uorld  War  II  dropped  to  5th  place  in  195li  despite  its  gain 
of  11  pounds  in  consumption  per  person. 

The  ranks  of  the  l5  countries  in  fluid  milk  consumption  per  person  in  the  pre- 
war period,  1953  ?.nd  1951;  arc  shown  in  Table  2^ 


Tabic  2 

Per  Capita  Consutnpti-^n  of  Fluid  Milk  in  l5  Countries 
Prewar  -  1953-5i4 

"Prewa'r  "  " ' ' .  19^"  "  ^  .1^'  " 'l9^H  [' ~~" 

Per  CapitV  '  '  '         ~      "Per  Capita       ' "  "  '  "  ~'         'Per  Capl.ta 


Rank 

Country       Consumption     Country       Consumption:  Countrir 

•Consumpti 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1. 

Sweden 

•  521 

• 

:Ncw  Zealand 

'i  530 

:New  Zealand 

\  527 

2, 

Switzerland 

511 

: Norway 

:  509 

:  Norway 

!  510 

3. 

New  ftlealand  ! 

i;37 

:  owe  den  ; 

!  h96 

zSwedcn  i 

:  li95 

■  k. 

Canada              !  k26 

tSwitzerland 

I  h7h 

:  Switzerland  ! 

U70 

5. 

Norway''  ! 

387 

: Canada  : 

k39 

: Canada  ! 

•  1;37 

6. 

Dcnm-'rk 

'  369 

: United  States  ! 

i  397 

rUnitcd  States  ! 

i  395 

7. 

United  States  • 

.  355 

:Dcnm.ark  j 

,  386 

:Dcnriiark 

!  379 

8. 

Ireland 

'  321; 

: Ireland 

357 

J Ireland 

I  351 

Sherman  Rep, 

:  307 

: United  Kingdom 

E  3i42 

: United  Kingdom  j 

3l;0 

10. 

Netherlands  j 

272 

:;,.ustralia 

5  301; 

rAustralia  j 

306 

11. 

Australia 

!  23ii 

rNethcrlands 

I  285 

: Netherlands  ! 

287 

12. 

United  Kingdom- 

•  23k 

: German  Rep. 

1  263 

:  German  Ptcp. 

!  257 

13. 

Frm  CG  ! 

190 

rBclgium 

!  206 

:  Belgium  s 

211; 

Ih. 

Belgium 

;  173 

:  France 

5  198 

:Francc 

202 

15* 

Italy 

5  80 

: Italy 

:  112 

:  Italy  j 

110 

New  Zealand  is  also  the  number  1  butter  consumer,  a  position  it  also  held  in 
1953.    Per  capita  ■consumption  of  l!.Ii..6  pounds  during  1951;  is  a  gain  of  0.6  pounds 
and  an  increase  of  1;.0  pounds  from  prewar. 

Ireland  also  retained  its  2nd  rank  in  butter  use  although  per  capita  con- 
sumption dropped  off  0,5  pounds  in  1951;.    Ireland  owed  its  ranic  as  top  consumer  of 
dairy  products  on  a  whole  millc  equivalent  basis  to  its  use  of  butter  made  from  a 
xnlllc  of  a  roporbnd  comp;arntivG]y  low  average  fat  content. 


I'Jhile  9  countries  rcportec!  increases  in  por  co-^itn  consimption  of  butter  nnd 
5  registered  losses  between  19^3  and  1954,  there  wns  only  one  chon^e  in  the 
nuinerical  rankinr  of  countries o    The  Federal  Hepublic  of  Germany  increased  its  use 
of  butter  in  19^h  by  1^2  ]^ounds  per  person,  aHoi-ring  it  to  take  over  8th  nlace 
fron  France  which  remained  stationary  at  Ip  pounds  per  person„ 

The  largest  increase  in  butter  use  was  in  Australia  where  butter  consumption 
in  19?h  at  32,6  pounds  per  person  was  2;,2  pounds  more  than  in  19^3 o  Fourth- 
ranked  Sweden  suffered  the  largest  loss,  dropping  1«8  pounds  to  2iio8  pounds  per 
capita  o    The  1,2  -pound  per  person  decrease  in  butter  use  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
attributed  to  the  temporary  increased  use  of  other  fats  xjith  the  end  of  rationing 
in  that  countri'-. 

The  United  States  increased  its  ner  capita  use  of  butter  0,5  pounds  to  9oO 
nounds  annually  in  195i|,    This  is  the  first  increase  recorded  in  butter  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  since  1950  showed  a  0»2  pounds  per  person  increase 
over  19h9  use.    Neighboring  Canada  showed  a  decline  of  0,2  pounds  per  person^  but^ 
at  20a 7  pounds,  per  capita  ccnsunntion  in  6th  ranked  Canada  x-Jas  still  substantially 
greater  -than  in  the  United  States, 

Since  the  prewar  period  8  of  the  countries  have  shorn  losses  in  oer  capita 
butter  consumption  and  only  7  have  recorded  increases.    The  present  first  5 
ranlcing  countries  shoxTCd  substantial  increases  in  consumption  since  prewar  days, 
No\-j  Zealand  increased  consiomption  i|»0  pounds,  Ireland  registered  a  7o2  pounds  per 
person  increase  and  Australia  -102' pounds  per  person;  all  three  countries  have 
maintained  their  prewar  ranic  of  1,  2  and  3o    Sweden's  and  Belgium's  gains  of 
2,7  2nd  3f,^  pounds  per  person  respectively  over  the  nrewar  period  accounted  f'-^r 
their  rise  in  rank  from  6th  and  7th  to  Uth  and  5th  respectively. 

The  only  other  country  shox-jing  an  increase  from  193^-38  xrrs  France,  The 
increase  of  2,3  pounds  to  l5oO  pounds  per  person  in  butter  consumption  raised 
France  from  llith  to  9th  place. 

Of  the  countries  losing  ground  in  butter  consumntion  since  the  war  the  largest 
loss  was  registered  by  the  United  Kingdom  where  consumption  decreased  lloO  pounds 
to  13c 8  pounds  -per  personj  the  loss  dropped  the  United  Kingdom  from  5th  ranking 
consumer  to  11th  place  in  195^b    Canada's  loss  in  consumption  since  World  Uar  II 
vjas  almost  as  large  and  the  10,3  pounds  ncr  person  decline  in  butter  use  pushed 
Canada  fron  i|th  to  6th  ranlc.    The  Netherlands  consumed  l5o2  pounds  of  butter  per 
person  during  nrcwar,  but  19'pk  consvunption  of  6,7  pounds  is  a  loss  of  8,5  nounds. 

The  United  States  ranlced  10th  in  butter  use  in  the  193^-38  period  with  l6o9 
pounds  consumed  annually  ocr  person.    Consumption  loss  since  that  time  amounted 
to  7,9  pounds  and  dropped  the  United  States  to  13th  rank  in  195^* 

The  ranks  of  the  l5  countries  in  per  capita  butter  consumption  in  tlie  pre- 
war period,  1953  snd  195J^  arc  shown  in  Table  3» 


Table  3 


Per  capita  Consumption  of  Butter  in  l5  Countries 
Prewar  -  19 ^-3*51; 


Prewaj* 


Rank  Country 


Per  Capita 
Consujn-otion 


iW 


Per  Capita 
Consumption 


Country 


Per  Capita 
Consumption 


Pounds 

Pounds 

Pojmds'" 

1. 

New  Zealand 

.         ],r\  A 

!  New  Zealand 

:New  Zealand 

\  44,6 

Ireland  ; 

!         33.4  ' 

!  Ireland 

1-11 
ul.l 

J  Ireland  ! 

40.6 

3. 

Australia  ; 

!  .. lusoraxxa  ! 

j^iusx>ra  JLia  ! 

h. 

Canada 

r       31,0  - 

:  Sweden  j 

.  26,6 

:Sweden 

'  2ii,8 

S. 

United  Kingdom  ; 

2U,8  ! 

!  Belgium 

!  25.3 

tBelgiimi 

r  21+.1 

6. 

Sweden  - 

!  22„1 

:  Canada 

t  20.9 

: Canada  ; 

20.7 

7. 

Belgium 

!       20„6  < 

:  Denmark  ; 

18.5 

: Denmark  ; 

r  19.0 

8. 

Denmark  ! 

19.5  ! 

!  France 

:  15.0 

: German  Rep.  ! 

:  15.2 

9. 

German  Rep,  : 

18,0  : 

:  Greman  Rep, 

:  ll+.O 

: France  j 

15.0 

10. 

United  States 

!        16.9  ! 

•  Switzerland 

!  13.2 

: Switzerland 

.  lii.O 

11, 

Netherlands  ; 

15.2  : 

\  United  Kingdom  j 

13.1 

: United  Kingdom  j 

13.8 

12,  Norway  : 

15.2  . 

:  Norway 

5  8.6 

:  No  n^ay  j 

9.h 

13. 

Switzerland 

!        lii.3  ! 

:  United  States  j 

8,5 

: United  States  ! 

!  9.0 

Il4. 

France  j 

12.7  : 

'  Netherlands 

!  6,0 

: Netherlands  ; 

•  6,7 

15. 

Italy 

:         2.6  - 

!  Italy 

X  3.2 

: Italy 

!  3.0 

Wiile  12  countries  showed  increases  in  per  capita  consumption  of  cheese  and 
only  3  registered  losses  in  use,  the  over-all  increase  for  the  l5  countries  was 
less  than  one -ha If  pound. 

Norway,  top  consumer  of  cheese  in  1953^  increased  its  ncr  capita  constimption 
another  l.it  pounds  during  the  year  and  the  19.0  -lounds  used  per  person  assured 
Norvjay  continuation  in  the  top  place,    Hov/ever,  the  largest  gain  was  made  hj  France 
which  increased  its  intake  of  cheese  by  1,9  pounds  per  person  and  the  16,1;  pounds 
consumed  during  195U  was  sufficient  to  vault  France  to  i|th  place  over  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands,    Sweden  and  Switzer3.and,  ranked  2nd  and  3j^d  in  1953,  retained  their 
numerical  ratings.    Both  countries  gained  0,6  pounds  in  per  capita  consumption 
during  the  ^''car  and  in  1954  Switzerland  showed  a  per  person  use  cf  17.6  pounds  and 
Sweden  l6,8  pounds. 

In  addition  to  France's  rise  in  rank,  there  was  only  one  other  change  from 
1953;  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Gennany  exchanged  9th  and  10th 
places.    Although  both  production  and  im]X)rts  of  cheese  hj  the  United  Kingdom  T-^crc 
not  much  over  90  percent  of  1953,  sufficient  stocks  were  on  hand  to  permit  con- 
sumption to  increase  O.U  pounds  per  peroon  in  19$h  to  9*7  poimds.    Since  the 
Federal  Republic  ^^onsTimi^ion  dropped  to  9,3  pounds  the  United  Kinp:dnm  was. />,ssuro<l 
9+'h  place. 
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Thcrc  vfcTc  no  ether  changes  between  1953  "nd  19^h  in  the  niuncric-^l  rctincs, 
Ireland,  in  spite  of  a  goln  of  0,7  pound.s  per  person  in  195^;,  still  ranked  last  in 
per  capita  consumption  of  cheese.    The  United  States  showed,  a  small  gain  of  0,2 
pounds,  but  the  per  person  consumption  of  7o6  pounds  was  sufficient  onl7  for  11th 
place,  the  same  as  1953. 

Since  the  war  only  3  countries  have  failed  to  shew  (;D±ns  in  cheese  consumption 
and  in  one  of  these,  Switzerland,  the  per  capita  ccnsiJimption  in  195^^  reached  the 
prewar  level  of  17o6  pounds.    However,  this  was  not  sufficient  to  hold  the  1st 
place  which  Switzerland  held  before  World  War  IIj  Norway,  2nd  ranking  country  in 
prewar,  took  over  1st  place  \A.th  a  3ol  pound  per  person  gain. 

The  largest  gain  since  the  war  was  registered  by  Italy  i/ith  k,3  pounds  in- 
creased consuraption  per  person.    Other  large  increases  were  2«7  ^ind  2,5  pounds 
registered  by  Sweden  and  Canada  respectively'-.    The  United  States  gained  2,3  pounds 
since  the  war. 

The  numbcrical  order  oT  the  countries  on  the  basis  of  ncr  capita  consumption 
of  cheese  during  the  prewar  period,  1953  ?ind  195U  nre  shorn  in  Table  14, 

Table  h 

Per  Ca  pita  Consunptim  of  Cheese  in  l5  Countries 
Prewar  -  19^3-51i 


Prewar 


Rank     Uount'r^'-       Per  Ca^^ita 

Consum-otion 

Pounds 

Ic 

Switzerland 

17,6 

2, 

Norway  : 

16.9 

3o 

Netherlands  j 

16,0 

h. 

France 

lh.3 

5. 

Sweden 

:  lii.l 

6, 

Denmark  ; 

!  12,2 

7. 

Ital:^ 

■  11,3 

8o 

United  Kingdom* 

>  8,8 

9. 

Belgium 

:  8,2 

10, 

German  ?.ep. 

1  7.7 

11, 

United  States 

r  5.3 

12. 

New  Zealand 

•  5,0 

13, 

Australia 

.  3,9 

Canada 

:  3,8 

15, 

Ireland 

:  0.7 

1953 

Per  Capita 
Country  __Consuriiption 
Pounds 


iTor;/ay  ; 

17»6 

Switzerland 

•  17,0 

Sweden  ; 

16,2 

Italy 

:  15,1; 

llctherlands  : 

15,3 

[France  j 

li4.5 

•Denmark        .  ! 

11„0 

;Belgium 

:  10.5 

•German  Tv.e  p. 

I  9.5 

: United  Kingdom 

:  9.3 

[United  States 

:  l.h 

Canada 

'  6.2 

•Hew  Zealand 

6.0 

_Aistr"'lia 

:  5.1 

•Ireland 

!  2.0 

Per  Capita 
Country  Consm-rtion 
Pounds 


Norway 

!  19.0 

ST'jitzerland  ! 

17.6 

Sx{reden  j 

16.8 

France 

:  I6,ii 

Italy  ! 

r  15,6 

Netherlands 

:  15,0 

Deni'iiark  ! 

'  11,5 

Belgium  ! 

10,8 

United  Kingdom 

!  9,7 

German  liep. 

:  9.3 

United  States  ; 

7.6 

Canada 

:  6.3 

New  Zcalr.nd 

:  5.8 

.Aistralia  * 

!  5.6 

Ireland  j 

2.7 
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in 195J4-  canned  milk  consumption  showed  increases  in  5  c'.nd  decreases  in 
6  cotintricsj  Italy  showed  no  chansc  in  per  capita  intake  of  canned  milk  from  19^3 • 

The  United  States,  top  ranking  consiuner  of  canned  milk  products  since  prewar, 
maintained  its  first  ranking  in  spite  of  a  loss  of  Oa?  pounds  per  person  from  1953 
to  21,6  pounds,    Canada  is  a  close  second,  although  it  too  showed  a  fractional 
decline  to  20«1  pounds  -ner  person* 

After  the  United  States  and  Canada  canned  milk  consumption  shows  a  large  drop 
to  the  3rd  ranlcing  country,  Australia  took  over  3rd  place  X'jith  an  increase  of  0.7 
pounds,  but  its  7,7  pounds  per  capita  consumption  in  195^  was  less  than  ij.0  percent 
of  that  of  the  United  States  or  Cana.da, 

Other  increases  during  19$h  in  canned  milk  products  consumption  were  recorded 
by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  up  O,,!;  pounds  to  7»6  pounds  per  person,  Norway^ 
0,3  pounds  more  to  h,h  pounds  and  the  Netherlands ^  up  Oo9  pounds  to  3.6  pounds 
per  person,    Sweden  more  than  doubled  its  use  of  canned  milk  but  the  increase  of 
0,5  pounds  raised  per  capita  consumption  in  that  countrjr  to  only  0,8  poimds 
annually. 

The  largest  loss  was  recorded    bjr  the  United  Kingdom  which  dropped  from  3rd 
place  in  1953  to  7th  place  in  195^4  through  the  loss  of  3*2  povmds  per  capita  to 
km'2.  pounds.    In  addition,  the  United  Kingdom  showed  the  largest  loss  from  prewar. 
In  193^-38  the  per  capita  consumption  of  canned  milk  was  11, it  -oounds  -oer  person, 
sufficient  to  give  the  United  Ivingdom  2nd  rank.    More  than  five-eighths  of  this 
consumption  was  lost  hy  195Uo 

Only  one  other  country,  Svjedcn,  showed  a  decline  from  prewar.    All  other 
countries  for  which  comparable  data  are  available  showed  gains,    Canada  has  almost 
tripled  its  consumption  since  prewar  by  the  addition  of  13.0  pounds  of  canned  mill^ 
per  capita.    The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  also  tripled  their 
intake  while  Australia's  195^1-  per  capita  consumption  was  almost  double  prewar. 

There  are  so  few  producers  of  canned  and  dried  milk  ^oroducts  in  several 
countries,  New  Zealand,  for  example,  that  the  Statistical  Offices  of  these  countries 
do  not  publish  production  figures  so  as  not  to  reveal,  possibly,  individual  plant 
activity.    As  a  result,  there  were  no  data  available  on  the  product  consumption  of 
canned  and  dried  milk  in  these  countries.    However,  infonnation  was  available  on 
the  amount  of  milk  utilized  in  the  riianiaf a cture  of  these  items  and  the  figures  on 
whole  milk  equivalent  consumption  per  capita  include  whole  milk  consumed  in  these 
products , 

The  rank  orders  of  the  countries  in  per  capita  consumption  of  canned  milk 
products  in  prewar,  1953  snd  195ij-  ^re  shown  in  Table  5« 
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Tablc  5 


Pre  Capita  Consumption  cf  Canned  I-IdIIc  in  Selected  Countries 

Prewar  -  19.^3.-^1; 


Prewar 


19^' 


"19*^ 


:                     Per  Capita' 
Ranlc  .Country  C'-nsumntion 

:  Country 

:Pcr'  'Cap'ita          '  '            Per  Capita 
: Consumption    Country  Consumption 

Pounds 

'  Pounc's 

Pounds 

"  — — '  "  .  '  ' 

lo  United  States 

18.^ 

: United  States 

22.3 

: United  States  ! 

21,6 

2e  United  Kingdom i 

11. It 

:  Canada 

:  20,5 

: Canada 

!  20.1 

3o  Canada 

7.1 

: United  Kinr-dom 

7.1^ 

: Australia 

i  7.7 

ho  Australia 

!  3,9 

rBclf^ium 

:  7.3 

: German  Rep, 

:  7.6 

5o  German  Rep, 

2.^ 

•German  Rc^, 

7.2 

:Bel[.:iura 

:  h.6 

6o  Sweden  : 

2.h 

[Australia 

:  7.0 

:Mon>ray 

:  h.h 

7.  Belgium  ! 

1.1 

:Non7ay  ; 

h,l 

: United  Kingdom 

:  h.2 

8o  Netherlands 

:  1.1 

:  Denmark 

3.1 

:Netherlands 

I  3.6 

9.  Ireland  i 

1  1.0 

; Netherlands 

:  2.7 

: France 

:  2.3 

10,  Denmark  ! 

0,8 

: France 

:  2,h 

: Denmark 

:  1.2 

11,  France 

0.5 

: Switzerland 

0.8 

:Swc  den 

0.8 

12,  Switzerlajad  : 

0.2 

:  Italy 

0.1; 

: Italy 

0.1; 

13,  New  Zealand)  < 

: Sweden 

0.3 

: Ireland  ) 

N.A, 

111,  Italy  ) 

:  N.A, 

:  Ireland 

:Ncw  Zealand) 

N.A, 

l5,  Norx-;ay         )  ; 

{New  Zealand 

1  N,A, 

:S>7itzcrland) 

:  N.A. 

Total  powdered  millc  consumption  in  1951;  for  the  l5  coimtries  was  about  the 
same  as  1953a    Si:>c  countries  showed  increased  use  of  powdered  milk  products  while 
5  showed  losses  and  one  country,  Denmark,  maintained  its  1953  level  of  1,8  pounds 
per  person. 

The  Netherlands  remained  top' consumer  of  nowdcred  milk  shewing,  in  1951;,  con- 
sumption of  6,0  "'ounds  per  person,  an  increase  of  0.2  pounds  from  1953.    The  gain 
of  0,3  pounds  by  Canada  while  Non^ay  was  losing  Q.l  -lounds  resulted  in  Canada 
taking  2nd  place  rank  T.lth  total  consumption  of  5.1  pounds  per  person  compareS 
with  1;.8  pounds  for  Ncjt^,y's  powdered . milk  use. 

The  large  gainers  in  consumption  were  .Australia  with  0^9  pounds  increase, 
Svrcdcn  with  0,7  pounds  and  the  United  Kingdom  m.th  0,6  pounds; 'the  countries  wore 
ranked  7th,  8th  and  5th  vrLth  consumption  ner  capita  rates  of  3.7  pounds,  2,9 
pounds  and  1;,1  pounds  respectively. 

The  United  States  consumed  k,k  pounds  oer  ca'^ita  in  1951;  compared  i:ith  1;,3 
pounds  and  ranked  l;th. 
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The  changing  status  nf  the  dried  milk  indiistry  is  apparent  when  per  capita 
consumption  data  for  the  prewar  period  arc  compared  with  'l9Sh  figures.    In  every 
instance  there  has  been  ah  increase  in  consumption,  some  of  considerable  magnitude; 
Sweden's  consumption  of  2,9  pounds  per  person  in  19^k  wj^.s  more  than  7  times  the 
prewar  rate.    Even  among  the  larger  consumers  of  powdered  milk  during  the  prewar 
period  the  gains  have  been  large.    The  consumption  of  6»0  pounds  per  capita  in 
19Sh  by  the  Netherlands  was  aliiiost  3  times  the  prewar  rate  and  2nd  ranking  Canada 
consujncd  powdered  milk  proclucts  at  almost  k  times  its  prewar  rate  of  1,8  pounds 
per  capita*    The  United  States  at  huh  pounds  has  more  than  doubled  its  prewar  ^ 
average  consumption. 

The  rank  orders  of  countries  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  powdered  milk 
pr'~)ducts  in  prewar,  1953  find  19$h  arc  shown  in  Table  6, 


Table  6 


Per  Capita  Gonsuraption  of  Dried  Milk  in  Selected  Countries 

Prewar  -  19.^-51; 


:  Prewar 

:  Per  Capita 

Rank  tCountry  Consuraption 


19'53 


19^ 


Country 


pounr.s 


Per  Capita 
Consumption 
r>ound3 


C'^'untry 


Per  Capita 
Consumption 
"Dounds 


1,  Netherlands  : 

2,2 

: Net norlands  ; 

5.8 

rNctherlnnds       ■  i 

6.0 

2*  Australia  : 

2,0 

:Norwa;''  j 

k.9 

: Canada  ! 

•  5.1 

3.  United  States  < 

1,9 

: Canada  ; 

iu8 

:Non'i;ay  : 

1;.8 

k»  Canada 

1,8 

: United  States  ; 

U.3 

: United  States  j 

k.k 

5o  Belgium  j 

1.7 

:Belgium  ! 

:  h.O 

: United  Kingdom  ' 

:  h.l 

6,  United  Kingdom- 

l.h 

: United  Kingdom  : 

3.5 

: Belgium  ! 

3.8 

7,  Switzerland  j 

1.0 

tSwitzerland  ! 

2.9 

:Austrnlia 

•  3.7 

8,  Sweden  ! 

o,h 

: Australia  ; 

!  2.8 

:Swcden 

:  2,9 

9«  Denmark 

0.3 

: Sweden  j 

2.2 

: Denmark 

;  1.8 

10.  Ireland 

:  0.3 

: Denmark  j 

I  1.8 

: German  Rep. 

1.5 

11,  France 

:  0,2 

: German  Rep. 

1.7 

: France 

I  0,8 

12,  Grcman  Rep, 

!  0.2 

: France 

!  0.9 

: Italy 

:  0,h 

13.  Italy      '  ) 

: Italy  ) 

tSiTitzcrland) 

Ik,  Norway'"  ) 

i Ireland  ) 

]  N.A. 

I Ireland  ) 

':  N.:.. 

l5,  NexiT  Zealand) 

5 New  Zealand) 

:Ncw  Zealand) 

Some  data  are  available  from  countries  ot'iT  than  those  appearing  in  this  re- 
port, but  for  various  reasons,  the  information  is  insufficient  to  include  the 
country?'  in  the  tabuior  presentation,    S-^mc  of  the  countries  appear  to  be  large  con- 
sumers of  milk  and  dairy  products.    One  example  is  Finland  vrhich,  on  the  basis  of 
incomplete  data,  appears  to  have  consumed  approximatclj'^  1,1+00  pounds  ^f  milk  and 
daily  products,  whole  milk  equivalent  basis,  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1951i-. 
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The  data  indicate  that  per  capita  consum-^tion  '^f  butter  is  over  30  pounds,  an 
amount  which  would  give  Finland  a  rank  among  the  first  5  consumers  of  butter.  It 
is  ho-ied  that  sufficient  information  will  be  available  ne:ct  year  so  that  Finland, 
and  several  other  countries,  can  be  included  in  the  presentation  of  data  on  per 
capita  consumption. 

As  mentioned  in  the  Statistical  Note  there  is  no  absolute  basis  for  comparison 
of  countries  since  the  data  are  presented  on  a  country  product  basis.    To  make 
possible  an  absolute  comparison  it  was  decided  to  use  a  butterfat  basis  and  the 
standard  of  measurement  selected  was  the  United  States  where  the  average  butterfat 
content  of  milk  in  19Sh  was  reported  at  3<»87  percent.    I'^holc  milk  consumed  in  fluid 
form  and  the  manufactured  products  were  considered  to  have  been  from  3»87  percent 
fat'  milk^'»    Furthermore,  cognizance  was  taken  of  the  fact  that  fat  contents  of 
manufacture  products  also  VD.ry  between  countries;  butterfat  in  butter  was  reported 
as  high  as  83.5  percent  while  some  countries,  Italy,  for  example,  produce,  consume 
and  export  to  other  countries  in  the  study  group,  considerable  amounts  of  low-fat 
cheese. 

Table  7  shows  whole  milk  equivalent  per  capita  consumptio'n  and  the  rank  order 
of  countries  on  the  basis  of  country  products  compared  with  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  milk  and  dairy  products  on  the  basis  of  a  3.87  percent  whole  milk 
equivalent  and  the  resulting  ranl<:  order. 

Table  7 

Rank  Orders  and  Hiolc  laUc  Equivalent  -ocr  Ga:-^ita  C  nsi.mrti-^n 
of  Milk  and  Dairy  Products  in  Specified  C-untrics  :h  a/.Coimtry  Frodict 
Basis  and  on  the  Basis  of  a  3o87  percent  Butterfat  Whole  Milk  Equivalent 


Country  Product- 

3o87^  Ccn-<r«rtcd 

Count  ! 

Ba sis_  _ 

Rank 

«    Butterfat  Basis: 

;  Difference 

Ireland 

.  1 

1,259 

\  2 

:        -  66 

New  Zealand 

l,iilO 

2 

1,630 

:  1 

!  +220 

Sweden 

1,173 

3  . 

1,150 

:  3 

:        -  23 

Australia 

1,096 

:  h 

1,090 

h 

:        -  6 

Canada 

1,027 

•  5 

937 

:  6 

:         -  90 

Switzerland 

991; 

.  6 

973 

:         5  : 

-  21 

Norway 

952 

7 

:  927 

:  7 

-  25 

Belgi\im 

:  93ii 

8 

782 

:  9 

-152 

Denmark 

:  857 

•  9 

888 

:  8 

+  31 

France 

751 

10 

670 

:  13 

-101 

United  Kingdom 

:  738 

:  11 

675 

:  12 

:        -  63 

German  Republic 

721 

12 

690 

:  11 

-  31 

United  States 

699 

•  13 

:  699 

:  10 

:  0 

Netherlands 

:  616 

•  Ih 

:  565 

:  Hi 

-  51 

Italy 

:  297 

:  15 

:  283 

:  15 

-  Ik 
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By  measuring  consumption  in  terms  of  United  States  milk  on  a  butterfat  basis. 
New  Zealand  was  the  Number  1  consumer  in  19Sh  with  a  per  capita  intake  of  whole 
milk  equivalent  of  1,630  pounls^    Ireland,  because  of  its  low  buttcrfnt  content 
milk,  consumed  only  1,2^?  pounds  of  3,8?  percent  butterfat  whole  milk  equivalent 
and  was  only  second  in  per  capi^»o  consumption. 

Sweden  and  Australia  both  maintained  their  previous  rankings  as  3rd  and  ijth, 
but  in  the  absolute  comparisons  Switzerland,  in  spite  of  a  drop  of  21  -pounds  whole 
milk  equivalent  from  the  country  product  basis,  became  ^th  in  rank  order  while 
Canada,  b3^  the  loss  of  90  pounds,  had  to  be  content  with  6th  place,    Belgium  sank 
to  9th  place  Td.th  a  loss  of  1^2  pounds  while  Norway  was  7th  at  927  pounds  and 
Denmark  8th  at  888  pounds,  a  rise  of  31  pounds  per  person  on  the  adjustment  whole 
milk  equivalent  basis. 

Since  the  average  butterfat  content  of  the  United  States  in  19^ij.  was  used  as 
the  measure  of  an  absolute  comparison  the  milk  equivalent  consumption  showed  no 
change  and  remained  at  699  pounds  for  195^.    However,  the  United  States  rank  under 
the  latter  comparison  was  10th  compared  to  13th  place  on' the  country  product  basis 
Following  the  United  States  in  rank  were  Western  Germanjr,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  in  that  order*  France  showed  the  loss  of  101  pounds  in  converting  to  the 
absolute  comparison  basis.    The  Netherlands  and  Italy  remained  in  ll^th  and  i^th 
places  respectively  and  b^th  showed  negative  differences. 
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MILK  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS :Per  Capita  Productj on  and  Consui.iption  in  Specified  Coiintries 

Prewar  Average Annual  1953  c-nd  19$h 


coraTRY 


BELGIUIT 

Mlk  Production  Per  Capita 
I^tilk  Consui?.ption  Per  Capita  3/ 
Per  Capita  Product  Consum-ntion 

Fluid  Milk  and  Cream 

Butter 

Cheese 

Canned  Milk 

Dried  Milk 

DENILIRK 

iiiik  Production  Per  Capita 
Milk  ConsuiTiption  Per  Capita  3/ 
Per  Capita  Product  Consurmtion 

Fluid  Mlk  and  Cream 

Butter 

Cheese 

Canned  Milk 

Dried  Milk 

FR.\NCE  6/7  / 

Mll-c  Production  Per  Capita 
Itlk  Consumption  Per  Ca^nita  3/ 

Fluid  riillc  and  Cream 

Butter 

Cheese 
-  Canned  Milk 

Dried  I^ilk 

PcEPlTBLIC  0F_  GTIPJ  L;rZ  8/9/ 
rtlik  Product ion~'Por  Capita 
Milk  Consumption  Per  Capita  3/ 
Per  Capita  Product  Consumption 

Fluid  IHIIy  and  Cream 

Butter 

Cheese 

Canned  Milk 

Dried  lalk 


1/ 

PREWAR 
Pounds 


Vio/ 


808 
777 

173 

20e6 

8.2 
1.1 
1.7 


3,158 

885 


369 
19o5 
12.2 

0,8 

Oo3 


822 
631 
190 
12,7 

li4,3 

■  0.5 

0.2 


896 
805 

307 
18.0 
7c7 
2»5 
0,2 


L953 


V 


Pounds 

893 
958 


5/ 


206 
25.3 

10.5 
7.3 


2,71k 
862 

386 
l8o5 
11.0 

3..1 
1.8 


917 
729 
198 
15.0 
11^.5 
2.1i 
0o9 


753 
701 

263 
li;,0 
9.5 
7.2 
1.7 


2/ 

195ii__ 
Pound's 

913 
93ii 

211; 
2ii.l 
10.8 
h.6 
3.8 


2,701; 
857 

379 
19.® 
11.5 

1.2 
1.8 


983 
751 
202 
15,0 
16,1| 
2.3 
0.8 


759 
721 


257 
15. 


9o3 
7.6 
1.5 
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mLK  AMD  DAIRY  PRODUCTS: Per  Capita  Production  and  Consumption  in  Specified  Countries 

Prewar  Average,  Annual  1953  and  19$h 


-I  / 

y  ' 

PREViAR  : 

 19?3.   • 

2/ 

 ^195U  

Pounds  : 

Pounds  : 

Pounds 

IRELAND  i 

rfi.lk  Production  Fer  Capita  3 

1^  DUO  : 

l,8liU 

mlK  Consumptxon  Per  Capita  3/  : 

l,lb2  : 

1,439  : 

1,42!p 

rer  L'apiua  rroauco  ounsuinpT/Xon  ; 

Fliiid  rELlk  and  Cream  \ 

:             32U  : 

357  : 

351 

Butter 

:              33. i|  J 

4l.l  i 

\  40.6 

Cheese  j 

0«7  ! 

2.0  ! 

2,7 

Canned  Milk  j 

1.0  J 

Dried  Milk  ! 

:                0.3  : 

11/ 

ITi'iLY  6/ 

3o5 

Mile  Production  Per  Capita 

:             332  : 

377  ; 

l&lk  Consumption  For  Capita  3/ 

'.k/12/     225  : 

i/12/      300  ; 

297 

Per  Capita  Product  Consumption 

Fluid  Milk  and  Cream 

:                80  : 

112  ; 

JJLU 

Butter 

I                 2,6  : 

3,2  ; 

:  3.0 

Cheese 

!               11.3  : 

-1  1 

15.4  ' 

15.6 

Canned  Milk  ; 

11/  : 

o,h  ' 

5/  0,i| 

Dried  Milk 

'               11/  < 

0.5  : 

5/  0.4 

NETHERUI^ 

mlk  Production  Per  Capita  j 

:           lj315  : 

1,223  ! 

1,222 

Milk  Consumption  Per  Capita  3/ 

!                    809  J 

600  ! 

t  olo 

Per  Capita  Product  Consumption 

Fluid  I4ilk  and  Cream 

:  272 

;              2o3  ; 

287 

Butter 

!                     15.2  ! 

O.U 

:              6,  f 

Cheese 

:                16,0  • 

!               15.3  : 

Canned  Milk 

i  1.1 

:  2.7 

:  3.6 

Dried  Milk 

;                 2.2  J 

5.0 

!  O.U 

Nomy  9/ 

:  l,ni40 

Millc  Production  Per  Capita 

1,019 

1  1,071 

I€.lk  Consumption  Per  Capita  3/U/12/ 

:  92ii 

:  919 

:  952 

Per  Capita  Product  Consiimption 

Fluid  Mxllc  and  Cream 

!  38? 

\  509 

Butter 

:  15.2 

8.6  ■ 

Cheese 

r  16.9 

:  17.6 

!  19.0 

Canned  Milk 

11/ 

:  5/  ii.l 

:5/  k.h 

Dried  Mill'C 

1^ 

:!/  1^.9 

'5/  k.^ 
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MLX  AIID  DAir.Y  P*?ODIICTS:Per  Capita  Production  and  Consumption  in  Specified  Comitrics, 

Pi-Guar  Average,  Annual  1953  snd  19^h 


_  £qUNT]lI_  _  

liLlk  Production  Per  Capita 

Milk  Consumption  Per  Ca-^ita  3/12/ 

Per  Capita  Product  Consumption 

Fluid^Milk  and  Cream 

Butter 

Cheese 

Canned  Milk 

Dried  Milk 

svjitz;:rl.^  9/ 

Milk  Production  Per  Capita 
Milk  Consumption  Per  Capita  3/ 
Per  Capita  Product  Consumption 

Fluid  Millc  and  Cream 

Butter 

Cheese 

Canned  IUlk 

Dried  ItLlk 

UNITED  KBIGDOH 
iiilk  Production  Per  Capita 
Mlk  Consumption  Per  Capita  3/ 
Per  Capita  Product  Consumption 

Fluid  Mll<:  and  Cream 

Butter 

Cheese 

Canned  Milk 

Dried  Milk 

AUSTR.iLIA 

IHTk  P~ro"duction  Per  Capita 
Milk  Consumption  Per  Capita  3/ 
Per  Car)ita  Product  Consumption 

Fluid  Milk  and  Cream 

Butter 

Cheese 

Canned  MiHc 

Dried  Ililk 


1/ 

PREWAR  _ 
Pound_s 

1,625 
1,,256 


10/ 

1-2/ 

10/ 

10/ 

10/ 


521 
22.1 
llt.l 

0,h 


l,ii3B 
1,025 


511 

17.6 

0,2 

loO 


389 
970 

23h 
2h.Q 

8.8 
ll.h 

l.k 


1,707 
976 


23h 
31.h 
3.9 

3.9 

2«0 


.  19A3  ... 
Pounds 

1,371 
1,217 

h96 
26»6 
16,2 
0.3 
2.2 


1,236 
968 

hlh 
13o2 
17.0 
0.8 
2.9 


1;67 
730 

3l|2 
13,1 
9.3 
7.U 
3.5 


1,381 
l,03i; 

30li 
30,h 
5.1 
7,0 
2.8 


2/ 

Pouncls 

1,335 
1,173 

1+95 
2h.Q 
16.8 
0.8 
2.9 


1,268 

99h 

klO 
lii.O 
17,6 

11/ 

11/ 


m 

3hO 
13.8 

9.7 


1,1468 
1,096 

306 
32.6 
5.6 
7.7 
3.7 
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IULK  Aj^CD  DAIRY  Px^lODUGTS :Per  Capita  Production  and  Consumption  in  Specified  Countrie 

PreX'far  Average,  Annual  19^3  and  195^4 


 C  OlJI\rTRY  _  _ 

WSIk  Production  Per  Capita 
Mlk  Consumption  Per  Capita  3/ 
Per  Capita  Product  Consumption 

Fluid"  Ifilk  and  Cream  13/ 

Butter 

Cheese 

Canned  Mlk 

Dried  J-ELlk 

CANADA 

Mlk  Production  per  capita 
Milk  Consumption  per  capita  3/ 
Per  Capita  Product  Consumption 

Fluid  Milk  and  Cream  13/ 

Butter 

Cheese 

Canned  ItLlk 

Dried  ffillc 

UNITED  ___STATES 
Milk  Production  Per  Capita 
Millc  Consumption  Per  Capita  3/ 
Per  Capita  Product  Consumntion 

Fluid  Milk  and  Cream  13/ 

Butter 

Cheese 

Canned  IHllc 

Dried  Milk 


1/ 

_PREVJ^yi_ 

Pounds 

6,360 
1,307 

ii37 


I1O.6 
5.0 

3.1 
0.6 


1,377 
1,223 

426 
31.0 
3.8 
7.1 
1.8 


803 
791 

35? 
16.9 
5.3 
18.5 
1,9 


.  .\95_3  . 
Pounds 


5/iiv 


5,735 
l,i;07 

530 
kh,o 
6,0 
9.5 

W 


1,113 
1,035 

ii39 
20.9 
6.2 
20.5 


761 

688 

397 
8.5 
l.h 
22.3 
h.3 


1/ 


.    5Ji , 

Founds 


5,255 

1,1|10 

527 
I1I4.6 
5.8 
8.5 


12/ 


1,111 
1,027 

^^37 
20,7 
6.3 

20.1 

5.1 


762 
699 

395 
9,0 
7.6 
21.6 


2/  Prewar  averages  are  for  the  yBars  r93y~3^r,"l93"7-38  for  Dermiark,  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Switzerland^  1935-38  for  the  Republic  of  Germany,  1935-39  for  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  193li-38  for  others,    2/  Pi-eliminary.    3/  Per  capita  consumption 
of  fluid  milk  and  dairj^  products  in  terms  of  whole  milk  equivalent,    hj  D'jcs  not 
include  dried  whole  milk.    5/  Estimated,    6/  Includes  the  milk  of  cuws,  sheep  and 
goats.    7/  Estimates  include  the  SAAR  in  1953  and  1951^.    8/  Prewar  estimates  ex- 
clude the  Western  Sectors  of  Berlin.    9/  Includes  the  milk  of  cows  and  goats, 
10/  Years  ending  June  30.    11/  Not  available,    12/  Does  not  include  canned  whole 
m-ilk,    13/  Tfillc  for  ice  cream  included,    1h/  Dried  milk  included  >jith  canned  milk 
on  individual  product  weight  basis,    15/  Estimated  for  skimmed  milk. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Prepared  or  estimated  from  Official  Statistics, 
Reports  of  Agi-icultural  Attaches  and  other  U,S,  Representatives  abroad,  and  othi  i' 
information. 
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IV  r  r      Ar.r-.-)nJ! JURE  i 

.  ..        .September  12,  1955 

THE  STATUS  OF  CASEIN  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE 

by 

TerrencG  W,  McCabe 


For  the  second  consecutive  year  world  casein  output  has  increased.  Casein 
production  in  195^  exceeded  205  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  27  percent  from 
1953  which,  in  turn,  was  only  slightly  under  prewar  production  for  the  primary 
re-iorting  countries, 

A  considerable  part  of  the  increase  in  output  has  apparently  been  used  in  the 
man\ifacturin2  countries  as  it  was  not  matched  by  an  equal  upward  chan^^e  in  exports; 
c?nd  imports,  as  reported  by  the  primar3r  importers  of  casein,  were  less  than  1953 
receipts.    Exports  of  the  principal  suppliers  amounted  to  just  under  ihh  million 
pounds  in  1951;' compared  to  shipments  of  132,7  million  in  1953«    On  the  import  side 
of  the  picture,  primary  importers,  including  the  Netherlands  which  also  exports, 
reported  receipts  of  136,1;  million  pounds  compared  to  137.1;  million  jjn  the  previous 
twelve  month  periods 


Data  currently  available  indicate  that  the  upward  swing  in  casein  production 
will  continue  during  1955  and,  furthermore,  be  augmented  by  increased  exports  from 
producing  countrieso    Primar;^''  evidence  of  the  firmness  of  the  casein  situation  is 
fo^and  in  the  recommendation  of  the  New  Zealand  Dairy  Board,  as  reported  in  Foreign 
Crops  and  Iferkets  for  July  7,  1955,  that  the  New  Zealand  dairy  industry  reduce  its 
output  of  cheese  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  more  stabilized  market  for  caseino 
It  was  thought  that  the  change  might  raise  technical  difficulties,  but  New  Zealand, 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1955,  reported  casein  production  may  be  as  much  as 
25,6  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  almost  I4O  percent  over  the  output  for  the  12 
month  period  ending  June  195l4« 

Other  indicators  are  Canadian  production  during  the  January-June  period  in 
1955  at  2 08  million  pounds  is  19  percent  over  the  same  period  last  year  and 
heavier  imports  have  been  registered  from  both  Argentina  and  France,  the  principal 
exporting  countries,    Argentina's  export  trade  in  the  first  part  of  1955  is  from 

I    15  to  20  percent  over  1951;  and  stocks  are  low;  shipments  from  France  are  reported 
at  UO  percent  higher  during  the  first  months  of  this  3^ear;  however,  a  recent 
slacking  in  French  shipments  indicates  that  French  producers  are  depending  on  out- 

|f   put  from  the  late  flush  period.    The  United  States,  the  principal  importer  of 
casein  has  increased  its  takings  during  the  first  six  months  of  1955  more  than  35 
percent  above  receipts  during  the  January-June  period  in  195U. 
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Furthermorej  despite  the  firmness  of  the  mnrket  for  casein  there  ho.s  been  no 
violent  price  chanr^es  and  prices  are  generally  under  19^h»    Prices  from  Arcentina 
on  an  f,o,b,  basis  for  July  averaged  about  19, h  cents  a  pound,  one  cent  above  the 
A^ril  price J  but  1,8  cents  under  the  July  19^h  price*    New  Zealand  casein^which 
was  quoted  nominally  on  the  London  market  during  April  at' 20.6  cents  a  pound 
followinc  slirht  price  drops  for  Polish  and  French  casein,  was  bringing  21*6  cents 
to  22*6  cents  in  July,    Argentine  casein  prices  on  the  New  York  market  during  the 
latter  pairt  of  August  19^5  ranged  from  23,5^  cents  to  25  cents  per  pound,  up  2  to 
3  cents  from  April,  but  1  to  1»5  cents  under  quotations  for  August  19^k. 

Concurrent  with  the  upward  trend  in  production  and  the  firm  trade  situation 
in  casein  have  been  the  poor  export  outlook  on  cheese  and  the  general  prdce  re~ 
duct ions  in  nonfat  dry  milk  solids;  only  the  United  States  has  maintained  a 
relatively  high  price  on  nonfat  dry  milk  solids,    I'ith  nonfat  spraj^'-dried  milk 
being  supported  at  16  cents  per  pound  there  is  no  lilcelihood  that  the  Unied  States ' 
production  of  casein  will  increase  materially. 


PRODUCTION  CF  CASEIN  IN  SPECIFIED  COUNTRIES 

1938,  1953  and  19^h 
(OCO  pounds) 


Country 


Denmark 

France 

Italy 

Netherlands 
Norway 

Republic  Germany 
Switzerland 
Argentina 
Australia  5/ 
New  Zealand 
Canada 

United  States 
Total 


1938 


1,155 

36,U00 
7,590 
5,265 
7^060 

12,545 
1,100 

36,850 
5,o!iO 
ii,li+0 
1,790 

iji8_,5oo 


y 

3/ 

V 


1953 


1,765 
19; 825 
13,200 
l,i450 
7,890 
6^170 
2,1+35 
78;370 
5,870 
15,910 
14,885 
5^530 
"163,300 


195I4 


1,700 
35,000 
20^280 

l,9ii0 
11,000 

9,910 

2,200 
83,775 

8,l;l5 
21,  ii55 

6,165 

5,500 
20773IIO 


2/ 
1/ 


2/ 


1/  1939/  *  2/"  Estimated',*  "3/"  Dry  casein  production  f  or  193^»  h/  All  pre-war 
Germany,    %J  Year  ending  June  30, 
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The  increase  in  estimated  production  in  France  during  19Sh  at  more  than  7$ 
percent  over  1953  is  the  largest  gain  in  producing  countries.    It  is  quite 
possiblo     that  production  in  France  was  equal  to  or  greater  than  prewar.    In  1953 
with  a  production  of  19.8  million  pounds  of  casein,  France  exported  l5.^  million 
pounds;  in  19Sh  French  shipments  were  reported  at  almost  double  the  1953  figure. 
If  only  the  1953  difference  between  production  and  exports  were  maintained  in 
195U,  production  during  the  year  would  approximate  35  million  pounds;  hov;ever, 
France's  domestic  consumption  is  said  to  have  increased  and  internal  needs  may 
require  10  million  pounds. 

The  Republic  of  Germany  increased  its  production  more  than  60  percent  and  at 
9,9  million  pounds  is  producing  casein  at  a  rate  four-fifths  of  the  prevar  level 
for  .all  Germany,    Italy,  which  is  a  large  importer  of  casein,  showed  the  third 
largest  relative  gain,  increasing  its  output  50  percent  over  1953  production  of 
13,2  million  pounds,    Denmark's  position  as  a  producer  has  declined  considerably 
since  1951  when  it  produced  more  than  kh  million  tons  of  casein  while  exporting 
only  26  million,    Danish  production  figures  for  1951;  are  not  yet  final,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  j-iroduction  will  be  less  than  1953. 

The  gain  of  5.5  million  pounds  in  New  Zealand  production  during  195h  was  an 
increase  of  more  than  one-third.    However,  Australia's  gain  of  2,5  million  pounds 
represented  an  increase  of  k3  percent.    New  Zealand  is  now  producing  at  more  than 
5  times  its  prewar  level. 


In  the  Airiericas  Argentina,  the  world's  largest  producer  and  exporter  of 
casein,  pushed  its  output  up  5,^  million  pounds  more  than  the  1953  production  of 
78,1;  million  pounds;  during  both  1953  and  195U  Argentina  production  was  more  than 
double  the  pre-war  level,    Canada  reported  a  production  of  6,2  million  pounds  of 
casein  in  1951;,  more  than  25  percent  greater  than  1953.    \^±le  official  figures 
on  United  States  production  in  1951;  have  not  been  released,  casein  output  was 
no  greater  than  the  previous  year,  which  was  the  lowest  on  record.    The  United 
States  is  now  producing  at  just  slightly  more  than  one-ninth  of  its  prewar  output. 

World  exports  showed  a  gain  of  only  one-fourth  of  the  l\h  million  pound  gain 
registered  in  production,    Exrports  by  the  primary  exjiorting  cciintries  are  shown 
below  for  1953  and  1951;. 


EXPORTS  OF  CASEEvf  BY  SPECIFIED  COUNTRIES 
1953  and  1951; 
(OOC  pounds) 


"Country 


T953 


Denmark 

France 

Netherlands 

Noniray 

GvD-tzerland 

Union  of  So,  Africa  1/ 

Argentina 

Canada 

Australia 

Now  Zealand 

Total  

1/'  Including  Southwest  Ivfrlca, 


2,550 
15,350 
1,990 
3,600 
•565 

2,800 
81,670 
2,790 
2,100 
19^265 
132^.^80 


1,615 
30,2l;0 
3,860 
3,250 
1,300 
U,000  2/ 
73,100 
1;,365 
U,@oo 

18^21;5 
Z?t3j,975;  


Vl/^stimated  on  basis  of  January-September  data. 


The  decline  in  Argentina  trade  during  19$k  was  more  than  offset  hy  the  in- 
crease in  the  gain  in  casein  export  by  France*    France,  beset  by  considerable 
internal  difficiolties  with  dairy  surpluses,  found  a  ready  market  for  its  increased 
production  of  casein  and  shipped,  during  19^hf  almost  double  its  exports  during 
the  previous  yo^r  19^3 f''.-';  as  stated  previouslj?-,  this  increased  trade  activity  has 
continued  into  19^5  with  shipments  during  the  first  months  being  considerably  above 
the  19^h  period.    About  60  percent  of  the  gain  in  French  exports  was  registered  by 
increased  takings  by  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy.    The  United 
States  took  3.6  million  pounds  of  French  casein  in  19^h  compared  with  less  than  1 
million  in  19^3;  the  United  Kingdom  at  5.9  million  pounds  showed  a  gain  of  h*2 
million  pounds,  while  Italy  took  k»2  million  pounds  of  casein  from  France  in  19^h 
compared  T-dth  2,5  million  pounds  in  1953* 

Only  Ttaly  and  Finland  of  the  primary  purchasers  showed  increased  imports  of 
Argentina  casein  during  19514- .    Most  of  the  buyers  from  Argentina  showed  decreased 
takings  from  1953,  but  the  major  loss  in  Argentina's  exports  was  from  reduced 
purchases  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  the  two  largest  importing 
countries.    The  United  Kingdom  obtained  its  casein  from  other  sources,  but  the 
United  States  reduced  its  total  imports. 

New  Zealand,  like  Argentina >  was  a  major  exporter  showing  a  loss  in  shipments 
from  the  previous  year.    However,  New  Zealand's  loss  was  1  million  pounds  only, 
down  about  5  percent  from  1953  exports  of  19.3  million  pounds j  shipments  during 
the  latter  part  of  195U  were  running  slightly  ahead  of  those  for  the  similar 
period  in  the  previous  year,    Australia  and  Canada  both  showed  increases  in  exports 
with  Canada's  being  directed  toward  the  United  States.    Imports  of  casein  by 
principal  users  was  slightly  less  in  195i|.  than  the  previous  yearj  the  reported  im- 
ports at  136oi|.  million  pounds  was  just  less  than  a  1  percent  loss  from  1953. 


IMPORTS  OF  CASEIN  BY  SPECIFIED  COUNTRIES 
1953  and  19514 
(000  pounds) 


Country 


1953 


1951; 


Austria 
Belgium 
Finland 

German  Republic 
Italy 

Netherlands 
Sweden 

United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Japan 


1,230 
1,975 
2,61i5 
13,670 
7,320 
2,180 
2,710 
22,760 
7ii,250 
8,7hO 


-560 
2,350 
ii,  2  80 
12,730 
13,730 
2,105 
2,780 
32,71^5 
59,805 
5^7U5 


Total 
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The  main  chanr;e  in  the  1951;  import  situation  x^ras  the  drop  of  almost  lii,5 
million  pounds  by  the  United  States,    This  decline  was  more  than  offset  by  the 
increased  takings  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy  which  together  took  l6,U  million 
more  pounds  of  casein  than  in  1953»    Of  the  other  large  importers  the  German 
Republic  showed  a  slight  decline  while  Japan  reduced  its  receipts  of  foreign 
casein  by  about  1,!;  million  pounds  to  5.6  million  pounds. 

Only  Canada,  France  and  Australia  showed  any  considerable  increase  in  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  in  19$h»    Canada  shipped  1,1  million  more  pounds  than 
in  1953  while  Australia  gained  about  0,l|.  million  pounds;  as  stated  previously  the 
increase  in  receipts  from  France  amounted  to  about  2.6  million  potinds.    The  de- 
cline of  3.8  million  pounds  in  receipts  from  New  Zealand  by  the  United  States  was 
more  than  recovered  by  New  Zealand  in  increased  talcings  by  the  United  Kingdom,  In 
19^k  the  United  Kingdom  took  32,8  million  pounds  of  lactic  casein  from  New  Zealand, 
an  increase  of  6,2  million  pounds,  while  imports  of  New  Zealand  rennet  casein 
increased  l6,7  million  pounds  to  33,1  million.    The  Union  of  South  Africa  shipped 
1*8  million  pounds  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  19Sk^  an  increase  of  17  percent, 
France  was  a  primary  gainer  of  increased  takings  by  the  United  Kingdom,  shinping 
7,,6  million  pomids  of  lactic  casein,  a  gain  of  6  million  pounds  over  1953. 

There  are  other  producers  and  exporters  of  casein  as  well  as  other  importers 
of  the  product,  but  complete  statistical  information  from  these  countries  is  not 
available,    Spain,  for  example,  has  been  an  importer  of  casein,  particularly  from 
Argentina,    However,  Argentina  has  not  reported  exports  to  Spain  since  1952,  while 
the  latest  information  from  Spain  on  imports  is  an  ap-iroximate  1  million  pouiids 
received  in  1953. 

Similarly,  Poland  is  knoi^m  to  be  a  fairly  large  producer  of  casein  and 
shipped  more  than  3  million  pounds  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  195U.    Poland's  pro- 
duction, however,  is  believed  to 'be  going  into  cx;-)ort  channels  principally  to 
other  eastern  European  countries,  particularly  the  Sovi.et  Union,    The  demand  for 
casein  by  her  Eastern  European  neighbors  apparently  is  exceeding  Poland's  manu- 
facturing capacity  since  Poland  has  been  reported  maiding  inquiries  for  the  purchase 
of  3  million  pounds  of  the  product  from  Argentina, 

European  countries  are  not  producing  anyi^fricre  near  their  requirements  and,  as 
a  consequence,  must  depend  upon  imports.    With  cheese  production  showing  a  steady 
increase  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  while  export  trade  from  the  principal 
supplj'ing  countries  is  only  one-third  greater  than  prewar,  it  appears  that  cheese 
production  in  1955  may  decline  in  order  to  meet  mounting  casein  needs.    If  such  is 
the  case,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  may  have  a 
larger  part  in  the  casein  picture  in  1955;  these  countries  before  the  war  had  only 
an  insignificant  portion  of  the  world's  production  and  trade,  but  in  1955  pro- 
duction and  exports  of  these  countries  accounted  for  more  than  20  X'^rc<-nt,  ^if  tlni 
total  of  the  specified  countries. 
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Introduction 


A  stui".  was  made  duxinr,  June  and  July  in  Peru,  Ecuador ,  Colombia,  Vene- 
zuela, British  Guiana,  Panama,  and  '-iiatemala  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  ta  determine  the  availability,  retail  nrices  and  sources  of  imports 
of  dairy  riroiucts.    The  study  also  provided  informetion  regarding  import 
restrictions,  the  feasibility  o'  sui:^'^le'-^enting  nor'aal  milV  sunolies  with 
reco^nbined  milk,  and  the  further  utilization  o'  United  States  dairy  products 
on  these  markets. 

The  study  shox>red  that  the  per-canita  availability  based  on  United  States 
standards  of  milk  is  lo.;.    However,  in  general,  milk  and  dairy  oroducts  are 
too  high  in  price  to  be  accessible  to  the  mass  market.    Therefore,  milk  and 
dairy  oroducts  are  generally  considered  luxury  items.    In  many  of  the  areas, 
more  safe,  high  '•■uality  milk  could  be  sol^'  even  at  the  existing  nigh  retail 
■^rices. 

'Jith  oxilj  a  few  exceiotions,  a->parently  there  is  not  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  necessity  for,  or  the  desire,  to  accept  rigid  sanit.:ry  control  and 
regulations  necessary  to  produce  a  safe,  healtajA^.l  milk  supoly. 


1/  The  author  wishes  to  acl'.nowledge  the  valuable  assistance  and  inlor.aation 
supplied  by  Agricultural  Attaches  and  tneir  staffs.  United  states  uovernm.ent 
representatives  abroadj  local  government  officials  and  ir.embers  of  the  dairy 
industrj'"  in  the  countries  surveyed. 
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Although  recombined  milk  would  provide  a  healthful,  nutritious  supplement 
to  the  normal  supnly  in  the  countries  covered  by  the  study,  in  most  instances 
it  is  not  looked  upon  with  favor.    In  general,  due  to  the  high  retail  cost 
of  milk  and  the  low  quality  of  the  bulk  of  the  milk  supply,  there  are  sur- 
oluses  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

PERU 

Lima,  with  a  oopulation  of  approximately  700,000-  has  an  available  per- 
canita  milk  suDply  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  pint  per  day.    Fluid  milk  retails 
from  3.U  cents  (raw,  non-bottled)  to  15.9  cents  (bottled,  pasteurized,  homoge- 
nized) per  liter.    The  bulk  of  the  milk  sunply  is  produced  by  lot-fed,  large 
herds,  located  on  the  outskirts  of  the  cityc     Reports  indicate  that  the 
average  daily  wage  for  workers  ranges  from  approximately  a  ^jil^iiO  to  $3.3^  a 
day.    This  range  includes  enrployees  in  commerce,  banks,  services,  public 
administration  and  the  manufacturing  industry.    The  average  wage  for  those 
employed  in  agriculture  and  mining  is  reported  to  be  less  than  -ti^LiiO  per  day. 
It,  therefore,  appears  that  even  at  the  lower  price  for  raw,  non-bottled  milk 
it  is  economically  impossible  for  the  average  xiorker  greatly  to  increase  his 
intake. 

Marketing  Situation  -  Manufactured  Dairy  Products 

I>vaporated  milk  apparently  is  the  only  dairy  product  produced  domestically 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  a  significant  percentage  of  the  dorrestic 
market.    The  retail  price  for  this  product  has  been  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  approximately  IJ4  cents  a  can.    The  price  of  imported  evaporated  milk 
is  not  set  by  the  Government  and  ranges  from  1?  to  19  cents  per  can. 

The  principal  im^^orted  cheeses  appearing  on  the  Li  la  ;THrket  are  from 
Denmark,  the  Netherlands  and  Argentina,    The  following  (?.i.f .  .pricfSs,-  Call?io,  were 
reported:    Danish,  D?nbo  and    Samsoe,  72  cents  per  kilo,  (l  kilo  equals  2.20lt6 
pounds);  Dutch,  '-dam  and  Gouda  76  cents  per  kilo,;  Argentina  Sbrintz  97  cents 
per  kilo,    itetail  ch-^rse  prices  noted  in  stores  were:    Dutch  cheese,  63  cents 
per  kilo«;  Danish  processed  Dsnbo-oamsoe  ih$    percent  fat,  6  oz,  package) 
31  cents;  Dutch  processed  (h8  percent  fat,  6  02.  package)  36  cents;  Italian 
processed  (  6  oz,  package)  hO  cents. 

Dry  whole  milk  retail  prices  were:    United  States,  1-pouiid  can,  82  cents 
to  95  cents;  5-pound  can,   .'3.31  to  vh»^0, 

Argentina  is  the  principal  supplier  of  butter.    The  butter  is  sold  under 
a  special  financial  arrangement  resulting  in  a.c.i.f,,  Callao,  price  <jf  1^7  cents  a 
pound  in  June.     This  arrangement  has  been  in  effect  since  195a.    It  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  hov  long  it  will  continue.    The  -Argentine  butter  is  shipped 
in  bulk  in  wooden  boxes.    Because  of  the  scarcity  of  wood,  the  wooden  box  is 
quite  a  sales  incentive.    The  following  retail  butter  prices  were  noted: 
Argentina,  68  cents  a  pound,  Oanish,  76  cents  a  pound.    A  Danish c pri-Ce,.  CkUao, 
for  l-po\ind,  l/2-pound  and  l/U-pound  prints,  packed  in  wooden  cases  of  30-pounds, 
of  .1,10  per  kilo,  was  reported.    If  more  favorable  marketing  conditions  could 
be  established,  greater  interest  would  be  shown  in  United  otates  butter. 


The  leading  exporters  of  dairy  cro ducts  to  Peru  in  195U  by  major  products 
were  as  follows:     (Product  listed  in  accordance    with  Peruvian  customs 
description) 


Product  h  Source  Pounds 

Whole  evaoorated  milk  containing  not 
less  than  7.8  percent  fat 


Netherlands  11,662,039 

United  States  2,526,9^0 

Denmark  135,iiUO 

Canada  110,107 

Whole  condensed  milk  containing  not 
less  than  8  percent  fat 

Netherlands  362,200 

Denmark  68,076 

Whole  powder  milk,  not  less  than  2U  percent  fat  in 
hermetically  sealed  containers  for  infants '  feeding 

United  States  398,982 

Netherlands  li4,620 

Denmark  10, 911 

Canada  9,101 

Whole  powder  milk  in  bulk,  for  industrial  use 

Denmark  172,973 

Netherlands  26,766 

United  otatcs  2,806 

Canada  2,573 

Skimmed  milk 

United  States  1,133,713 

Canada  U07,62U 

Denraark  l$h,931 

Netherlands  19,092 

Eutter,  with  or  without  salt 

Argentina  1,835,810 

Denmark  860, 916 

United  States  663,296 

Australia  U9,019 

Netherlands  20,002 
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Product  St  Source 


Po\mds 


Soft  cheese,  such  as  Camembert,  Roquefort, 
and  Gorgonzola 


Sweden 


Netherlands 
Denmark 
United  States 
Switzerland 
Argentina 


Italy 


321^,932 
ill,  052 
23,605 
U9,099 
18,060 
25,662 


Hard  cheese,  such  as  Parmesan,  GriQrere, 
Lodigiano  and  similar  1/ 


Argentina 

Italy 

Chile 


311,7iUt 
31,881 
11,708 


1/  Apparently  Sdaiti,  Gouda,  Samsoe  and  Danbo  included  in  this  category. 

Prospects  for  Recombining  Operations 

Prospects  for  recorabining  operations  exist  in  areas  where  it  is  not 
feasible  or  economical  to  maintain  dairy  production.    One  such  area  is  at 
Talara  where  a  petroleum  corporation  maintains  a  large  establishment.  This 
comDany  desires  that  the  American  colony  be  provided  with  milk  and  dairy 
nroducts.    The  company  restaurant  operator  is  now  producing  kO  gallons  of 
recombined  milk  and  20  gallons  of  ice  cream  daily  for  the  restaurant.  He 
anticipates  expanding  this  operation  to  provide  milk  and  dairy  products 
for  the  American  employees  and  then  develop  a  market  outlet  among  the 
20,000  Peruvian  employees  of  the  coiTipany. 

Interest  was  shown  by  one  coastal  hacienda  manager  in  the  possibility 
of  substituting  a  recorrbined  oroduct  for  the  present  imeconomical  dairy 
operation  producing  200  liters  of  milk  a  day.    If  this  introduction  oroves 
successful,  the  manager  stated  that  11  other  independent  hacienda  operators, 
employing  25,000  people  would  join  him  in  the  recombining  operation. 

Import  duties 

The  following  specific  duties  per  gross  kilo,  were  reported:  buuter, 
5o7  centsj  cheese  from  13.3  cents  to  28.5  cents;  evaporated  milk  (7,8  percent 
fat),  3.8  cents;  condensed  milk  (8  percent  fat),  5.7  cents;  dry  whole  milk, 
1,9  cents  and  dry  skim  milk  2.8  cents. 
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ECU/U3QR 

luito  Area 

Based  on  the  purchasing  power  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  there  is  an 
adequate  supply  of  milk  in  this  area.    Unofficial  estimates  from  several 
sources  place  the  average  wage  for  the  worker  at  approximately  60  cents  a 
day.    There  is  a  daily  milk  supply  of  approximately  7^,000  liters  for 
approximately  2^0,000  people.    Raw,  unbottled  milk  retails  for  approximately 
9  cents  a  liter.    One  plant  retails  i;,000  to  14,^00  liters  of  bottled  pasteur- 
ized milk  in  the   iuito  market  at  approximately  11,6  cents  per  liter^ 

It  is  esti-rcated  that  approximately  30,0C0  liters  of  milk  a  day  is  made 
into  butter  and  cheese  on  the  haciendas  and  sold  in  the  cities  of  Quito  and 
Guayaquil,    A  small  percentage  of  this  production  is  attractively  and  sani- 
tarily pacted  in  parchment  paper  and  labeled.     It  appears  that  total  milk 
production  could  easily  be  raised  with  a  proper  demand-price  relationship o 
Ui\^ICEF  gave  the  city  of  Quito  the  equipment  for  a  new  municipal  plant  with 
an  approximate  ctpacity  of  60,000  liters.    To  date  the  construction  of  the 
plant  has  not  begun. 

Guayaqviil  Area 

Guayaquil  is  a  thriving  port  city  of  approximately  3^0,000  people.  The 
milk  supply  is  unofficially  estimated  at  U0,000  liters.    One-fourth  to  one- 
half  of  this  supply  is  sold  as  raw,  unbottled  milk.    Two  plants  (one  municipal, 
one  cooperative)  produce  pasteurized  bottled  milk.    An  unofficial  estimate 
of  the  average  wage  for  workers  is   ,-1.7it  a  day. 

The  bottled  milk  sold  for  17. U  cents  to  20,3  cents  a  liter.    The  raw  milk 
price  varied  depending  upon  the  degree  of  adulteration.    There  is  an  apparent 
milk  shortage  in  this    area.    It  was  stated  that  more  milk  coiiLd  be  sold  if 
avail? ble.    It  appears  that  the  Iuito  area  could  supply  the  milk  required  in 
Guayaquil,    However,  there  may  be  reasons  why  tl-iis  will  not  be  done,  ^he 
municipality  plans  to  build  a  new,  modern  bottling  plant  within  a  year*  After 
its  completion,  it  is  planned  to  ban  the  sale  of  raw  milk. 

Marketing  Situation  -  I'lanuf actured  Dairy  Products 

■^here  is  apparently  an  ample  supply  in  Ecuador  of  domestically  manufactured 
butter  and  cheese  at  the  present  level  of  purchasing  power.    The  domestic  cheese 
is  the  typical  white  cheese  predominating  in  much  of  the  South  American  and 
Central  American  areas.    It  is  usually  a  loosely,  matted  curd,  showing  many 
mech-inical  openin'j:s,  with  none  or  very  little  aging.    In  Ecuador  as  on  other 
markets,  it  is  marketed  as  a  1^  to  l-|-pound  flat,  round  cheese.    In  some 
areas,  however,  it  appears  on  the  market  in  large  blocks.    The  orice  ranged 
from  23  cents  per  pound  for  the  nonwrao-^ed,  apparent  low  quality,  to  U6  cents 
per  pound  for  the  packaged  higher  quality  cheese,    A  higher  proportion  of 
the  nonwrapped,  lower  priced  cheese  was  seen  on  the   juito  market. 
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Oomestically  manufactured  butter  is  retailed,  nonpackaged  (dipped  from 
biilk  box  of  other  container)  and  in  3/U  and  l-po\and  parchment  wrapped  packages. 
The  ■  n^nwrapped  butter  ranged  in  price  from  hh^  cents  to  14.9  cents  a  pound. 
The  wrapped  butter  sold  for  from  63.8  to  69»6  cents  a  pound  (the  higher  price 
appearing  on  the  Guayaquil  market). 

Dry  Trrfiole  milk  retail  prices  were  United  States  69.6  to  8?  cents  per  pound. 
It  was  reported  that  Danish  and  Dutch  dry  whole  milk  was  offered  at  prices 
which  would  make  possible  a  retail  price  of  $8  cents  a  pound.    This  was  a 
recent  offer  and  thus  far  had  very  little  affect  on  the  market  due  to  the 
strong  preference  for  established  well-advertised  United  States  brands. 

Retail  prices  of  evaporated  milk:    United  States  23.2  cents,  lU-|  oz,  can, 
20.3  cents,  6  oz,  can.    Sweetened  condensed  milk:    iXitch,  Ik  oz,  can,  3k*Q 
cents,  k  oz.  can,  11.6  cents, 

"liere  is  an  excellent,  small  ice  cream  operation  in  Guayaquil  producing 
21^0  gallons  a  day  using  United  States  dry  mix    and  nonfat  dry  milk  solids 
from  a  non-United  States  source.    Interest  was  shown  in  placing  the  next 
nonfat  order  with  a  United  States  supolier.    Very  high  import  duties  on 
canned  fruit  and  flavoring  were  reported.    Two-ounce  bars  retailed  for  5,8 
cents,  h  oz,  for  11,6  cents,  and  a  small  cup  for  8,7  cents. 

The  leading  exporters  of  dairy  products  to  Ecuador  in  195U  by  major 
product  were  as  follows?    (Product  listed  in  accordance  with  Ecuadoran 
custom  description) 


Product  Source 


Pounds 


Canned 


powdered  milk  without  sugar 


Sweden 
Denmark 


Belgium 
Germainy 


Australia 


Canada 

United  States 


United  Kingdom 
Netherlands 


2,  QUO 
7U7,68l 
10,992 
156,910 

2,156 
612,111 
186,258 

6,279 

U,557 


other  canned  cream  and  milk 


Sweden 
Denmark 


Canada 

United  States 


United  Kindgom 

Netherlands 

Belgium 


11,199 
i;0,269 
UO, 807 
149,  U76 
2,ll4l 
288,108 
26,h71 
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Cheese 


Product  &  Source 

Pounds 

Canada 

1,592 

United  States 

8,168 

./irgentina 

8,0^3 

Denmark 

10,765 

United  Kingdom 

121 

Netherlands 

U,U6U 

Belgium 

507 

Germany 

536 

Italy 

13,292 

Prospects  for  Recombining  Operations 

It  vjould  appear  necessary  and  economical  under  existing  circumstances 
to  use  reco'iibined  milk  and  dairy  products  to  supnlement  the  normal  supply 
of  milk  that  will  be  available  to  the  new  Guayaquil  municipal  dairy  plant 
when  it  is  placed  in  operation.    This  suggestion  was  favorably  received  by 
city  officials  and  agricultural  representatives. 

From  reports  received  there  also  appears  to  be  a  potential  market  for 
recombined  milk  in  the  coastal  province  of  ?ianabi.    Three  towns  in  the 
province  with  a  combined  population  of  80^000  to  100,000  could  be  serviced 
from  one  central  plant.    The  population  concentration,  the  nonavailability 
of  milk,  and  the  average  vrage  of  the  worker  indicates  a  good  market. 

Import  duties 

Duty  per  Kilogram 
Product  Sucres  U.S. cents 

/Jhole  fresh  milk,  or  skimmed  milk 

whipped  cream,  milk  curd,  sour  milk  1/                         0,uO  2,3 
(including  pasteurized  milk) 

Cream    2/  5,00  .29 

Cream  or  milk  in  powdered  or  solid  form, 
condensed,  with  or  vdthout  sugar  3/ 

a)  Powdered,  without  sugar  1,00  6,6 

b)  Canned  in  other  manner  1.00  6,6 

Fresh  or  salted  butter    1/  5.00  .*29 

Cheese  of  every  classification    1/  2,50  19«5 

1/  Free  rate  of  exchange  (sucre  worth  slightly  less). 
2/  'ivano rated  cream  -  official  rate  of  exchange. 
3/  Official  rate. 
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CuLQiiBIA 

Call,  with  an  aoproxii-^ate  TDopulation  of  300,000-.  has  a  daily  milk  supply 
of  apnroximately  563OOO  liters.    A  plant  opened  recently,  with  French  "Sella" 
equiprnent,  is  now  supplying  the  city  with  U,000  bottles  (750-gram  bottle) 
of  pasteurized,  homogenized  milk  daily.    This  milk  sells  for  60  centavos  £/ 
{2h  cents  or  16,2  cents).    The  raw,  unbottled  milk  sells  for  35  (lU  cents 
or  9*h  cents)  to       (l8  cents  or  12  cents)  centavos  for  a  750-gram  quantity. 

Bogota,  with  an  aoproxLrate  population  of  700,000.,  has  a  milk  supply 
of  approximately  190,000  liters.    'J^'he  price  ranges  from  35  centavos  (lU 
cents  or  8,8  cents)  for  lower  quality  raw  milk  to  60  centavos  (2U  cents  or 
15  cents)  (80  centavos  /32  cents  or  20  cents7  during  certain  periods  of  the 
year)  for  the  best  quality  pasteurized,  homogenized  milk,    rhe  volume  of 
high  quality,  bottled  milk  on  the  market  is  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
supDly. 

The  average  daily  wage  (including  skilled  workers  and  office  help)  was 
unofficially  estimated  to  be  between  6-|  (,/2,60  or  ■/1,63)  and  7  (^^2.80  or 
■ii>l,75)  pesos  per  day  for  both  cities.    However,  it  is  apparent  that  even  at 
the  higher  prices  a  greater  volume  of  high  quality,  bottled,  pasteurized 
milk  coiiLd  be  sold  if  available  to  the  high  income  group.    There  appears 
to  be  an  adec^uate  supply  of  milk  and  dairy  products  for  the  mass  market  at 
the  present  (July)  retail  prices.    Officials  were  definite  in  their  state- 
ments that  domestic  production  is  adequate  for  the  domestic  market. 

The  Cauca  Valley  is  the  large  milk  producing  area  of  Colombia.    A  jointly 
operated  Nestle-Eorden  plant,  locally  Imown  as  Cicolac,  is  located  in  this 
area  and  Droduces  dry  I'jhole  milk  and  dry  milks  of  varying  fats*    It  is 
reTDorted  that  the  daily  production  of  dry  milk  represents  57*353,  750-gram 
bottled  equivalents,  or  27  percent  of  the  daily  milk  production  in  the 
Valley.    The  -oroduction  of  this  plant  is  marketed  in  Colombia  under  the 
^testle,  Wido  label,  and  the  Borden,  Kiim  label. 

Marlceting  Situation  -  Manufactured  Dairy  Products 

Many  varieties  of  domestically  manufactured,  attractively  packaged  cheeses 
and  several  brands  of  butter  (iacluding  foil  wrapped  packages)  are  available 
in  all  food  stores  in  both  major  cities.    The  domestic  butter  in  foil  wrap 
retailed  for  U«50  pesos  (vl.80  or  ¥1.13)  per  pound  and  in  parchment  wrap, 
3o70  pesos  (,'1.U8  or  93  cents)  per  pound.    Domestic  cheese  cut  from  15  to 
20-pound  blocks  sold  for  2  pesos  (80  cents  or  50  cents)  per  Dound,  Small 
packaged  varieties  retailed  for  from  h  (;pl.60  or  ^vLOO)  to  6  (■ip2.li0  or  i.;1.50) 
pesos  per  pound  (all  domestic  products). 


2/  100  centavos  to  a  peso.    At  tire  of  survey  official  rate  of  exchange  2,5 
pesos  per  U.S.  dollar;  free  rate  in  Cali  3,7  pesos  per  U.S.  dollar.    In  Bogota 
3.9  to  U  pesos  per  dollar.    Prices  are  converted  on  the  basis  of  the  official 
rate  and  then  on  the  free  rate. 
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Domestically  manufactured  Klim  and  Nido  dry  whole  milk  retailed  for  3.10 
pesos  C  ,1.2U  or  77.5  cents)  per  poimd.    Only  a  few  cans  of  imported  united 
States  dry  whole  milk  were  noted.    It  v/as  apparent  from  the  rusty  edges  and 
dusty  condition  of  the  cans  that  it  was  old  inventory.    The  retail  price  was 
3.50  pesos  (,i>l,UO  or  87,5  cents)  per  pound, 

retail  prices  for  evaporated  milk  were:    United  States  (one  source)  2 
pesos  (80  cents  or  50  cents)  per  ik^  oz,  can;  Canadian  I.80  pesos  (72  cents 
or  ii5  cents)  per  lU^a  oz,  can.    It  was  reported  that  in  other  areas  of  the 
city  the  price  per  can  wocid  range  down  to  1,70  pesos  (68  cents  or  ii2.5  cents). 

Retail  prices  on  miscellaneous  dairy  items:  yoghurt,  250-gram  jar,-ii 
pesos  (*ls»60  or  ^1,00)  pesos;  fresh  cream,  2C0-gram  paper  container,  2.20 
pesos  (88  cents  or  55  cents). 

Imports  of  dairy  products  hy  Colombia  in  195U  (sources  not  available) 

Product  Povinds 

Milk    1/  6,003,690 

Cheese    2/  570,537 

Butter  2/  2ii,3l4l 

Cream  ll,l5l 

1/  PoX'Jdered,  condensed,  canned 
2/  10  months 

In  1953,  the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands  were  the  major  sources  of 
processed  milks. 

Import  Duties 

In  1955 J  new  import  duties  and  regulations  were  nut  in  effect,    with  the 
application  of  the  new  duties  the  presently  accepted  prices  for  United  States 
Government  stocks  of  dairy  products  are  too  high  to  encourage  any  movement 
to  Colombia.    These  duties  prohibit  the  suggested  recombining  possibility 
unless  the  ingredients  would  te  imported  duty  free  by  the  Government  importing 
agency,  INA,    The  import  duties  are  as  follows: 

Product                       Specific  Duty         ^'.d  Valore'^  otamp  tax 

(Per  Kilo)        (fob  Cost  plus  (fob  Price  converted 

Pesos  -  Centavos    freight)    1/  to  Pesos  at  Official 

PERCENT    2.5  perorate) 

Butter,  fresh  or  salted, 

(whether  or  not  in  blocks)          1.20                25  100 
Condensed,  powdered  milk  or  ^/ 

cream  -  with  or  without  sugar  -  1.00                25  30 

Cream                                            .25                25  80 

jfresh  milk  .IS  25  80 

1/*F0B  cost  converted  to  pesos  at  official  rate  of  2,5;  freight  converted  at 
approximately  2.6. 

2/  Evaporated  milk  is  included  in  this  "catch-all"  category.    It  would  ar^pea^ 
that  due  to  lack  of  local  production  that  this  product  could  be  olaced  in  a 
separate  category  at  a  lower  rate  without  detrimental  effect. 
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Note:    Dollars  used  in  transactions  must  be  nurchased  on  open  market  at 
free  rate  (3.9  to  k»0  pesos  per  ^  at  time  of  survey),    •^iince  liay, 
a  deposit,  amounting  to  30  percent  of  the  order  value  in  dollars, 
must  be  made  at  the  tijne  of  issuance  of  the  import  license. 

Prospects  for  Recombined  Flilk 

Only  one  potential  commercial  recombining  operation  was  found  in  Colombia, 
A  company  operatin;^"  a  factory  employing  i^OO  people  in  a  toxra  of  approximately 
lUOjOOO  people  is  interested  in  establishin,:^  a  dairy  olant.    in  July  there 
was  a  raw  milk  supr)ly  of  a'^^^roxinately  25^000,  750-gram  bottle  equivalent, 
per  day.    During  certain  times  of  the  year,  tiiis  supTily  may  decrease  to 
50  percent.    Due  to  the  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  of  supply,  the  plan  for 
the  plant  \-ja.s  about  to  be  abandoned.    It  aopears  that  recombining  is  the 
answer  for  a  steady  vmiform  supple'^-ental  sun^ly. 

Governmental  officials  appeared  to  saow  interest  in  reco  ■'bining  as  a 
possible  means  of  utilizing  the  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  and  butter  included 
in  the  present  United  States  Public  Law  Ii.80  Program,  the  milk  to  be  used  in 
school  lunch  programs,  hospitals,  etc.    It  was  suggested  that  the  Government 
could  contract  with  present  bottling  plants  to  produce  this  milk.    It  was 
further  suggested  that  the  nonfat  dry  Filk  solids  and  butter  could  be  used 
as  basic  ingredients  by  the  presently  expanding  domestic  ice  cream  industry, 
and  the  nonfat  by  bakeries,  without  interfering  with  the  present  market  of 
the  producing  plants, 

VE'fLZlT^LA 

The  milk  situation  in  Venezuela  appeared  very  involved«    Hie  producers 
supplying  the  Caracas  market  were  receiving  from  21 9 6  to  22.8  cents  per 
liter  plus  a  Government  subsidy  of  6.5  cents  per  liter  or  a  total  of  26,1 
to  27.3  cents  per  liter  for  all  milk  produced  for  fluid  consumption  as 
pasteurized  milk,    Caracas,  with  a  population  of  a-proxii.  ately  700,000 
is  supplied  with  120,000  quarts  of  milk  a  day  -  all  pasteurize'  and 
packaged  in  single  service  containers,    iil though  the  standard  of  living 
and  the  average  vjage  is  high,  the  30-cent-a-quart  retail  price  for  the 
milk  encourages  the  use  of  dry  whole  milk  at  a  lower  cost  per  qxiart.  There 
appears  to  be  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  municipal  health  control 
over  the  production  of  bottled  milk  and  necessity  for  adequate  plant  clean- 
up on  this  market. 

The  largest  milk  producin:.  area  is  located  in  the  state,  Zalia,  Pro- 
duction of  the  area  is  reported  to  be  anpro::imately  500,000  liters  per  day 
with  approximately  50,000  liters  used  as  fluid  nilk.    Located  at  Santa 
Barbara  in  the  state  of  iulia  is  a  jointly  operated  "%stle-Eorden  plant, 
commonly  Icnovm  as  Ind.dac,  manufacturing  drv  whole  milk.    The  production 
of  this  operation  was  reported  for  195U  to  be  3,750  metric  tons  of  dry 
whole  milk.    The  remainder  of  the  milk  in  this  area  is  made  into  factory 
butter  and  farm  cheese.    It  was  reported  that  Nestle-Borden  nays  approxi- 
mately 12  cents  per  liter  for  milk  with  a  reimbursem.ent  by  the  Government 
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of  appro::! ma tely       cents  -ner  liter  for  every  liter  of  i'lilk  manufactured 
into  powder,    im-oorters  are  pernittsi  t^  ira^ort  dry  whole  milk  duty  free 
if  they  -ourchase  1-pound  of  don  es  tic  ally  iTi^nuf  actursi  dry  waole  milk  at  a 
fixed  Covemment  price  for  every  6-r3ounds  of  dry  whole  milk  i-iported.  Vae 
price  that  imDor  Lers  must  pay  for  the  domestically  manufactured  dry  whole 
milk  was  reDO.-ted  to  be    23. UO  for  a  case  of  6,  ^-poimd  tins  (7^3  cents  a 
pound);  ';i;12.23  for  a  case  of  6,  2^-oound  tins  (Ol,6  cents  a  pound);  ,,'10.32 
for  a  case  of  12,  l-wuiid  bins  (86  cents  a  pound). 

Marketing  Situation  -  Manufactured  Dairy  Products 

There  is  a'-'parently  an  amjile  supply  of  butter,  x^itn  sone  sources  indicating 
a  sarolus.    ■'•'he  butter  is  manufactured  from  farm-separated  cream,  and  based 
on  observations  of  the  packaged  butter  at  retail  outlets,  quality  improvement 
work  could  be  done.    Domestic  butter  retailed  at  a^oproxi^ ately  ,^1,11  to  yl.lti 
a  Dovmd      and  inoorted  butter  aonroximately    1.29  to  .,'1,U9  a  i?ound« 

There  is  a  production  of  domestic  cheese  but  little  appeared  on  the  retail 
market  in  Caracas,    Ami-^le  stocks  of  imported  cheese  were,  hovr<?ver,  in  evidence. 
The  following  cr.  if.  pfjcesverr;  imirted:  Danish  natural  cheese  77  cents  per  kilo. 
(3h  cents  a  pound);  Danish  blue  cheese  98  cents  per  kilo.  {hh,S  cents  a  ^ound), 
Danish  processed  cheese  6$        cents  per  kilo.  (29,8  cents  a  pound),  .itetail 
prices  observed  vrere:    United  States,  processed  cheese.  5&|  cants  per  half 
poiand,  $2^  cents  for-  specialty  6  oz,,  Cheddar  8  oz.  673  cents,  processed 
cheese  food,  ^03,  iar,  52^  cents.     Janish  process  cheese  spread  h  oz.  28-| 
cents  to  33  cents,  processed  bwiss  Cheese,  8  oz.  67k  cents,  processed  Cruyere 
6  oz.,  672  cents;   Janish  blue  crieese  ^  kilo.,  60  cents,  c^^ynbo  caeese,  3Sk 
crams,  $7  cents,    Dutch  'Jouda  -|--pound,  66  cents.    Domestic  cheese  69  to  75 
cents  a  pound.    All  Danish  processed  cheese  vjas  labelled  U5  percent  fat. 

:letail  price  for  evaporated  milk:    United  States,  27  cents,  Ik^  oz,  can; 
13^  cents,  6  oz,  can, 

Retail  price  sx^eetened  condensed  milk:     Canadian,  37a'  cents,  II4  oz.  can; 
Janish,  36  cents  lij  oz,  can. 

Retail  price  canned  cream  23  percent  fat,  6  oz,  can,  i;0,5  cents;  6  oz. 
C2n,  no  fat  designation,  31^  cents, 

'■;ight  brands  of  United  states  dry  whole  ,,iilk  were  observed  on  the  market, 
ctetail  prices  range  frooi  67.5'  cents  to  .1.12  per  l~pound  tin,  2^-pound  tins 
from    1,35  to    1,87,  5-pound  tins  from  $2.62  to  v3,U9.    Tliree  brands  of  Dutch 
dry  whole  milk  were  seen  with  retail  prices  for  2§-pound  tins  ranging  from 

1,32  to   ,1.50,  5-Dound  tin,  s.2,92  to    3.15.    Danish,  5-^^ound  tin,  .2.92; 
Swedish,  2^-pound  tin,    I.60,    Domestic,  1-pound  tin,  672  cents,  2|--pound 
tin,    1,50.    It  ^^rao  indicated  from  the  aa  le  and  address  on  3  of  the  United 
States  products  that  the  powder  was  an^arently  ^^^urchased  in  bulk  and  packaged 
for  overseas  shipment  under  the  comnany  name.    The  foreign  brands  I'^ere  labeled 
23  percent  fat  except  one  which  was  marked  26  percent.      United  States  and 
dom.estic  "^owder  inarked  26  percent  fat. 
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All  doTiestic  "ice  cream"  is  riianufactured  from  imi^orted  nonfat  dry  milk 
solids  and  vegetable  fat. 

The  leading  exporters  of  dairy  loro ducts  to  Venezuela  in  195U  and  the 
first  three  rionths  of  1955  were:     (Product  listed  in  accordance  with 
Venezuela  customs  description). 


Cheese 


Product  i  Source 


Pounds 
'T9W 


Pounds 
Jan.  -  'larch  1955 


Australia 

Argentina 

Germaay 

Canada 

Chile 

Jenmark 

United  States 

France 

U-n.ited  Kingdom 

% the r lands 

Italy 

■'brway 

Switzerland 

Sweden 


Preserved  I'filk 


Germany 

Belgium 

Canada 

Jen::iark 

■jnited  States 

Spain 

United  Kingdom 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 
Sweden 


3,593 
2,530,991 
996 
12,692 

[jOO,027 
1,167,157 
10,90U 
28,5Ul 
6,ii38,7i-iU 
7140,613 
5,077 
251, ao2 

238 


10^753 
59,ii05 

15,313,169 
3,liiO,891 

U5, 596, Oil 

2,568 
13,12U,557 
6,3U5 
1,172,990 


806, 910 


1,675 
161,333 
350,739 

U,33l 

1,266,388 
U05,600 

78,160 


10,922 
3,222,038 
908,873 
10,Oli8,728 
k 

8U,78[i 
2,75U,291 

173,326 


Butter 


Australia 

Canada 

Denmark 

United  States 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Lebanon 


UU,991 
25,970 
2,282,517 
186,921 
26h,ll8 
1,191 
38 


5,798 

16,001 
26,63U 
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Import  Duties 

Duty  per  £..ross  'cilo:>;ram 
Product  lolivares  dollars 

Butter  2 . 20  . 66 

Cheese  1.20  .36 

■Jnder  the  supplementary  trade  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Venezuela, 
Cheese,  Cheddar  type,  from  the  united 
States  is  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  Bs,  1,00 
(30  cents)  per  gross  kilograr.. 

Ice  crear.^  and  sherbets  6.00  1.80 


i'ixtures  for  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream 
and  sherbets  10.00  3.00 

Cream  1.20  .36 

Cream  must  have  a  natural  fat  percentage 
which  exceeds  18  percent,  and  does  lot 
pass  70  percent 

Preserved  milk  (including  evaporated,  condensed, 

dried  skimmed,  and  dried  whole  '^lilk)    1/  0.^0  .15 

1/  License  for  the  import  of  d^.ty  free  powdered  milk  from  the  United  Sc8tes 
must  be  obtained  frcra  Ministry  of  Development,    oince  Ilarch  2,  19S$j  an 
imoorter  of  powdered  whole  milk  must  siiov/  the  licensing  autiiority  that  one 
unit  of  local  :iiilk  oowder  has  been  purchased  for  each  six  to  be  im^iorted. 
There  i>7as  renorted  a  strong  agitation  to  have  t  lis  ratio  modified  to  1:U, 
but  unless  the  ^ourchase  nrice  of  local  riilk  is  reduced  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  pay  tae  full  duty  than  to  co^mly  with  the  1:^  ratio. 


Prospects  for   .ecombining  Operations 


viith  the  current  fluid  nilk  production  situation  there  appears  to  be 
no  opnort unity  for  recombining  operations.    However,  a  new  Swedis-i  financed 
T^lant  has  recently  been  rilaced  in  operation  in  Caracas,    fliis  plant  is 
producing  pints  of  a  pineaople-.^lavored,  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  drink 
using  the  Swedish,  Tetra-Pak  container.    The  product  is  sold  for  15  cents 
a  :^int.    The  nonfat  dry  -nilk  solids  are  obtained  frori  a  non-United  States 
source  at  a  c.i.f.  price  of  11-|  cents  a  pouni.    The  plant  capacity  is 
15^000  liters. 
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BRITIoh  5UIA:>TA 

Georgetown,  with  s  population  of  annroximately  100,000  people,  has  only 
raw  iHlk.    'Regulations  specify  that  all  milk  to  be  soli  retail  must  pass 
through  a  Oovernnent  control  station  where  it  is  sold  to  authorized  peddlers, 
•'•'lie  control  nlant  is  receivi  ng-  a^  loroximately  l,iiOO  imperial  gallons  a  day. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  email  quantity  of  milk  that  is  not  brought  to  the 
control  station,    fhe  retail  price  of  milk  is  7  to  8  cents  per  imperial  pint. 

The  Government  of  British  Guiana  has  purchased  /iluminnm  Plant  and  Vessel 
Company,  Ltd,  (APV)  equipment  for  a  new  pasteurizing  plant  to  bottle  2,500 
to  3,000  imperial  gallons  of  milk  per  day.    The  present  raw  milk  sup^jly 
cannot  support  this  volume .    However,  even  though  the  average  wa^e  is  low, 
this  volume  of  pasteui^ized,  good-auality  milk  coald  orobably  be  sold  at 
existing  prices.    It,  therefore,  appears  feasible  to  supplement  the  normal 
supply  with  recombined  milk  when  the  new  plant  is  in  operation. 

The  bulk  of  the  raw  milk  supply  of  Georgetown  comes  from  small  nerds, 
many  of  which  are  maintained  in  sheds  behind  homes  near  the  city. 

Marketing  Situation  "  Manufactured  Dairy  Products 

Ice  cream  is  the  only  domestically  manufactured  daiiy  product  on  the 
Georgetown  ma.rket. 

Imported  %w  Zealand  Anchor  brand  butter  was  selling  for  70.5  cents  for 
approximately  a  nound.    Butter  from  England  labeled  "cooking  butter"  was 
selling  for  2h»l  cents  per  half  pound.    Additional  retail  prices  were: 
English  Cheddar  cheese,  37.6  cents  a  pound;  Danish  natural  cheese,  57.6  cents 
a  pound;  %rwegian  processed  cheese,       oz,  20.3  cents,  cheese  foods,  oz,, 
19. U  cents;  Danish  processed,  k  oz.,  31.7  to  36. U  cents. 

Dry  whole  milk  retail  prices:    Dutch  5-pound  tin  (h  brands)  ,>2,h9  to 
C'2.69,'  2j-pound  tin  :ii>l,32  to  #1.78,  l-oound  tin  59.9  cents  to  6l,7  cents; 
Danish  5-pound  tin,  '.'3.31;,  2|-pound  .-1.82;  Australia  3-pound  tin,  Hfl.76* 
12  oz.,  Ii7  cents;  United  otctes  5-pound  tin,   ,14.06,  2|-pound,  ,^2,15, 
1-pound  33  cents » 

Evaporated  milk  retail  price:    Dutch  l5.3  cents  to  16,5  cents  per  lUi  oz. 
can.    Sweetened  condensed  milk:    -^nglish  16.5  cents  per  Ih  oz.  can;  Dutch 
15.9  cents    per  lU  oz.  can.    Chocolate  milk:    Dutch  15  oz.  can,  2ii.7  centSo 

There  is  one  commercial  manufacture  of  ice  cream  using  anhydrous  milk 
fat  and  dry  buttermilk  from  other  than  United  States  sources.    The  price 
paid  for  the  anliyirous  milk  fat  was  approximately  60  cents  a  pound  in  39- 
pound  tins,  and  for  9  percent  fat  buttermilk  in  60-pound  tins  appro xdmately 
11.2  cents  a  pound.    Malted  millcshakes  are  made  using  dry  whole  milk  from 
other  than  United  States  source.    It  was  explained  to  the  management  that 
the  malted  -lilkshake  could  be  more  economically  made  from  recombined  milk 
utilizing  taeir  present  equipment.    The  management  was  anxious  to  establish 
closer  sources  of  supply  with  more  frequent  deliveries,  and  requested 
United  States  quotations. 
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The  leading  exporters  of  dairy  products  to  British  Guiana  in  I9^h  by 
major  products  were  as  follows:     (Product  listed  in  accordance  with  British 
Guianan  custom  description). 


Product  '  -Source  Pounds 

Unsweetened  (evar)orated)containing  not 
less  than  3  percent  butterfat 

Canada  36,626 

Denmark  600 

Netherlands  1,8^7,358 

Unsweetened  (evaoorated)  containing  less 
than  3  percent  butterfat 

United  Kingdom  96 

Canada  3,97^ 

Denmark  522 

Netherlands  120, U71 

Sweetened  (condensed)  containing  not  less 
than  6  percent  butterfat 

'Jnited  'kingdom  Ui4l,0C0 

Canada  k^O,hSO 

Netherlands  2,7Ui^,l42ii 

Sweetened  (condensed)  containing  less 
than  3  percent  butterfat 

United  Kjngdom  178,920 

Canada  3,l50 

til  er  lands  22,802 

Nilk  and  cream  (including  buttermilk,  skim  milk 
and  whey),  ir^''  in  solid  form  such  as  blocks  and 

Dowder  -  c^'ntaining  not  less  than  8  percent  butterfat 

•Jnited  Kingdom  38,5l8 

Canada  50, $hh 

Australia  lU0,5U0 

New  oealand  23,1460 

Union  of  South  ifrica  96 

Argentina  U50 

Jelgium  8,85ii 

Demark  26,783 

Italy  19 

Netherlands  153, 08U 

Sweden  U,178 

United  States  525,751 
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Product  &  Source 


Pounds 


I'lilk  3nd  cream  (including  butterrailkj  skim  milk 
and  whey),  dry  in  solid  form  such  as  blocks  and 
Dowder  -  containing  less  than  8  percent  butterfat 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Australia 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

United  States 

Venezuela 


1,253 
10,001 

Uo,5oo 

300 
7,282 

U7 
12 


Butter,  fresh  or  salted 

United  Kingdom 

Australia 

Ireland 

New  Zealand 

Argentina 

Denmark 

United  States 


65,100 
51;5,389 
51,900 
195,505 
50 
551 
8 


Ghee 


Australia 
Netherlands 


2,  nil 
10,700 


Cheese 


United  Kingdom  U,366 

Canada  169 

Australia  35,392 

I\few  Zealand  308,585 

Denmark  ^jhOh 

Republic  of  Germany  6 

Netherlands  375,1422 

■■\brway  808 

Switzerland  36 
United  States 

liiscellaneous  dairy  products  n.e.s,  (ice  crea      ice  cream 
powders,  malted  milk  compounds  and  mixtures,  dehydrated 
■pro  ducts ) 

United  Kingdom  211,691 

Canada  6 , 7lU 

Australia  27j717 

Barbados  h, 860 

Denmark  85 

Nethe  r lands  lU, 77U 

United  States  7U8 
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Import  Duties 

Product 

Milk  and  crecim  (including  buttermilk,  sl<im 
milk,  sour  ^ilk,  sour  cream  and  whey),  fresh 

Milk  and  cream  (includin.r  buttermilk,  skim 
milk  and  whey),  evaporated  or  condensed  (in 
liouid  or  semi-solid  form) 

Unsweetened  (evaporated)  containing  not 
less  than  8  percent  butterfat 

Unsweetened  (evaporated  containing  less 
than  8  percent  butterfat 

oweetened  (condensed)  containing  not  less 
than  8  percent  butterfat 

Sweetened  (condensed)  containinci  less  than 
8  percent  butterfat 

Milk  and  cream  (including  buttermilk,  skim 
milk  and  whey),  dry  (in  solid  form,  such  as 
blocks  and  powder) 

Containing  not  less  than  8  percent  butterfat 

Containing  less  than  6  percent  butterfat 

Butter,  fresh,  whether  salted  or  not,  including 
melted  - 


Rate  of  Iroport  -Duty  per  pound 

Preferential    1/  General 


^%  2/ 


2i% 

2i% 


10% 

^% 
^% 

1$% 


Butter,  fresh  or  salted 
Ghee 

Cheeee 


■Jk  per  100  lb. 
;^1.50  per  100  lb. 


h  per  100  lb. 


Miscellaneous  dair3''  products,  n.e.s, 

(ice  crea'-^,  ice  creara  powders,  malted  milk 
compotinds  and  mixtures,  dehydrated  products) 


20% 


7.90  per  100  lb. 
,,-2.80  per  100  lb, 

,7.90  per  100  lb. 


1/'  Applicable  to  the  United  I'lngdom,  United  Aingdom  territories,  Canada, 
New  Zealand  (and  territories),  Australia  (and  territories).  Union  of  oouth 
Africa,  India,  "akistan,  Ceylon,  :)Outh  '^lodesia,  Irish  .leoublic  and  Burma, 
2/  Percent  rate  applied  to  c.lff .  price  of  item. 
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'fhe  copulation  of  Panama  City  is  apr>roximately  177*000.    Its  milk  supply 
is  aporayimately  2^*000  bottles  of  pasteurized  milk  a  day.    It  retails  for 
29  to  30  cents  a  quart.    At  this  price  there  is  an  ample  supply^  for  according 
to  reported  information  V unskilled  workers  in  the  orovince  of  P  anavii?  make 
aDproximately  :>1,66  to  ^^2,30  a  day,  skilled  workers  from  ,-3.50  to    3,30  a 
day,  tynists  ,•3.30  a  day  and  secretaries   -U»50  a  day.    To  reach  the  mass 
market  it  is  a^oarent  that  milk  must  retail  below  its  current  price. 

The  Panama  C?nal  Company  recently  started  operating  a  modern  dairy 
plant,  bottlin':  1,^00    gallons  of  milk  per  day.    Ice  cream  is  manufactured 
utilizing  United  States  butter  and  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  and  United  States 
bulk  butter  is  printed  for  the  retail  trade.    United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  stocks  are  the  present  source  of  supply,     -Lhe  plant  management 
explained  that  the  great  color  variation  in  United  States  butter  made  it 
necessary  to  inspect  and  orint  separately  individual  lots  so  as  to  eliminate 
mottled  butter,    --ven  with  this  precaution,  color  variation  from  day  to  day 
in  the  printed  butter  caused  complaints  from  the  customers.    It  is  of 
interest  that  butter  imported  from  competing  countries  is  of  uniform  color. 
The  color  variation  of  United  States  butter  is  another  indication  of  the 
necessity  for  United  States  export  grades  for  dairy  products  with  specific 
uniform  requirements  for  each  of  the  product  characteristics. 

Marketing  Situation  -  Ifanuf actured  Dairy  Products 

Although  import  figures  by  country  of  origin  for  195U  in  dairy  products 
were  not  obtained,  definite  indications  of  sources  of  import  were  noted  on 
the  retail  markets, 

A  large  United  States  company  represented  in  Panama  was  importing  other 
than  United  States  butter  in  bulk,  56-pound  boxes,  li5  cents  per  ooujid,  ci.f,, 
and  printing  this  butter  in  1-pound  and  ^-pound  prints.     Ihis  was  a  large 
volume  operation,  and  the  possibility  of  c  nverting  to  a  United  States  supply 
was  investigated.    The  inv:  stigation  brought  out  that  butter  used  was  of 
consistently  uniform  high  quality,  uniform  in  color,  and  contained  less 
salt  than  United  States  butter.    It  was  indicated  that  if  United  States 
sources  could  supply  such  a  product  at  a  competitive  price  the  butter 
wou3-d  be  purchased  on  the  United  States  market.    This  same  company  was 
obtaining  low-heat,  spray  dried  nonfat  in  56-pound  tins  at  a  ci.f,  price 
of  10|-  cents  from  other  than  a  United  States  source. 

3/  Facts  for  Investors  in  Panama,  the  Institute  For  .Economic  Development, 
Republic  of  Panama,  February,  1955. 
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i'Jestle-Borden  ioin-|:ly  operate  a  nlanl:  manirfacturing  evaporated  and 
condensed  milk  at  Mata.    It  was  indicated  th-^t  the  issuance  of  license  to 
import  these  nroducts  had  been  restricted,     '-vaporated  nilk,  ihf  oz.  can, 
was  retailrn^'  for  19  cents.    Sweetened  condensed  milk,  II4  02 «  can,  was 
selling  for  28  cents,  h  oz.  can  for  9  cents. 

It  is  expected  that  a  locally  financed  plant  to  manufacture  dry  whole 
milk  in  the  province  of  Chirioui  will  be  in  operation  by  S'fptember  1.  It 
was  reported  thrt  it  ha'l  been  unofficially  announced  that  after  V'ris  date 
iranort.  tion  of  dry  whole  niilk  wo  Id  be  greatly  reduced  and  perhaps  prohibited, 
Cu-rent  retail  prices  for  dry  w'lole  milk  were:     United  States,  ^-pound  tin, 

2.89,  1-pound  tin,  6I4  to  Si;  cents;  Dutch,  5-pound  tin,  v2.65,  1-pound  60 
cents;  Denmark,  1-pound  tin,  7^4  cents. 

Retail  prices  of  cheese  obs-^rved  were:    local  white  cheese,  60  cents  a 
pound;  Swiss  G-ruyere,  227-gram  can,  77  cents;  Italian  Parmesan,   :,1»10  a 
pound;  United  States  processed  American,  78  cents  a  "ound,  ihiladelphia 
cream  cheese,  3  02,  hS  cents,  special  brand  processed  A  ;erican,  35  cents 
a  pound,  natural  cheddar  (this  cheese  a-^parently  not  moving  from  appearance 
of  cheese  and  package)  8  oz,  35  cents;  Oanisli  blue  4)1,25  a  pound,  oamsoe 
and  Danbo,  65  cents  a  pound,  Gruyere  Processed,  60  cents  a  pound;  Italian 
Cocatelli,  95  cents  a  pound, 

'detail  butter  prices  were:     Jew  Z.ealand  Anc  lor  brand,  65  cents  a  pound, 
New  liealand  (printed  in  Panama)  63  cents  a  pound;  Danish  foil  wrapped,  70 
cents  a  pound,  canned,  I80  grams,  h$  cents  canned,  95  graxis,  28  cents. 

Oleomargarine  prices  were:    United  ■->tates,  h3  and  kU  cents  a  pound. 

Import  duties 

It  was  imofficially  announced  recently  that  import  duties  on  many  food 
items  will  be  increased.    It  was  indicated  thrt  on  so.ie  dairy  items  the 
increase  would  be  very  significant.    The  present  classific?tion  and  rates 
per  kilo  are:-        ■  -  " 

■hole  or  skim  condensed  milk  25  cents;  sweetened  or  nonsweetened 
evaporated  ^ilk,  6  cents  to  7  cents;  sweetened  or  nonsweetened  evaporated 
skim  milk,  l5  cents;  dry  sldLm  or  partially  skimmed  dry  milk  for  ice  cream, 
5  cents;  dry  whole  milk,  5  cents;  ch-^ese,  5  cents;  butter,  free  but  Consular 
invoice  fees  of  3  percent. 

Possibility  for  Ptecorabining 

iliere  apparently  is  no  prospect  of  m'  11c  recombining  in  Panama,    It  would 
be  feasible  for  the  dair^^  plant  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  to  supplement 
its  normal,  nich- .uality  supply,    however,  it  was  reported  that  health 
regulations  for  the  Canal  Zone  specify  that  recombined  milk  shall  be  so 
labeled,    fiie  management  of  the  dairy  plant  was  of  tiie  opinion  that  this 
label  wo  iLd  adversely  affect  consumer  acceptance,    United  States  nonfat  dry 
inilk  solids  and  bu'-ter  are  used  by  tnis  plant  to  manufacture  a  hi^^h- quality, 
highly  acceptable  ice  cream. 
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GUAOiALA 

Guatenala  City  has  a  DOpulation  oetween  2^0,000  and  330^000  with  an 
estimated  diily  rail';  supply  of  60,000  liters.     Of  this  quantity  6,000 
liters  is  a  pasteurized,  bottled  product  produced  under  good  plant  operation 
and  procedures.    The  rs.w  milk  sells  from  l6  to  18  cents  a  liter  and  the 
pasteurized  milk  for  20  cents. 

A  company  that  daily  bottles  and  sells  800  liters  of  raw  milk  -oroduced 
b"  their  own  herd,  has  recently  constructed  an  excellent  building  and  pur- 
chased Torincipallj?'  United  States  equipment ,     Ihe  overall  capacity  is  10,000 
liters  a  day  with  a  ^^otential  capacity  of  20,000  liters  a  day  by  the  reolace 
ment  of  a  few  "oioces  of  equipment.    The  equipment  has  not  been  installed. 
It  was  indicated  that  a'jsist^.ncc  would  be  needed  to  place  the  -olant  in 
OTDeration  s.nd  that  United  States  investment  wo  id  be  ^relcome.     It  appears 
that  there  is  a  substantial,  additional  dem-and  for  high  quality,  pasteurized 
bottled  milk  in  Guate-:,iala  City. 

It  was  reported  that  the  average  daily  wage  of  uns'd.lled  laborers  was 
between  75  cents  and  „l,50j  average  daily  wage  for  skilled  vrorkers  ranged 
up  to  ■.;'3.50  to  ..?h.OO. 

It  was  reoorted  that  the  government  plans  to  establish  a  milk  steri- 
lizing plant  utilizing  equipment  purchased  by  the  previous  ad:ninistr:^tion. 
The  plant  co.jld  process  approximately  U0,000  liters  a  day.     It  was  reported 
tha.t  the  milk  world  retail  for  aoproxiraately  l5  cents  to  16  cents  a  liter. 
To  retail  at  this  -rrice  it  appears  that  producers'  milk  would  have  to  be 
nrocured  for  less  than  the  prevailing  price  paid  producers  for  milk  sold  as 
pasteurized,  bottled  ,iilk. 

As  in  other  countries  visited,  sanitarj?"  "orocedures  in  the  production  of 
milk  are  not  generally  followed.    There  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  believe 
that  such  procedures  arc  of  loss  importance  when  a  sterilizing  operation  is 
introduced.     It  was  reported  that  two  sterilizing  operations  in  the  Central 
American  area  have  ceased  operations.    Products  of  these  operations  that 
were  observed  were  ver3^  unsatisfactory. 

Marketing  Situation  -  Manufactured  Dairy  Products 

Butter  is  manufactured  locally  and  sold  in  l-pcmd,  parchment-wrapped 
orints  at  a  retail  price  of  ''/I.IO  a  pound.    Even  at  this  oricc  it  was 
indicated  that  more  butter  could  be  sold  and  a  request  was  ma.de  for  United 
States  butter  quotations. 

Reta.il  prices  of  choose  observed  wore:    Dutch,  Edam,  and  Gouda,  ,pl.20 
a  poundj  Danish,  blue  cheese,  vl.UO  a  poundj  Salvador,  white  cheese,  vl«00 
a  Doundj  Dnnish  (appeared  to  be  Molbo),  ,;'1.20  a  pound;  Domestic,  "Queso  de 
Crema"  (a  soft  fresh  cheese)  3/i4-pound  package,  80  cents,  domestic  cream 
cheese,  8  oz.  package,  20  contsj  United  States  processed  cheese,  ^-pound 
special  brand,  60  cents,  5-pound  loaves,   ,3*^0  to  ^yh»$0  (when  cut  80  cents 
to    1.00  a  pound);  Swiss  processed  227-gram  can,  8^  cents;  Danish  3  oz. 
and       oz.  processed  cheese  spread,  $0  cents. 
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-.etail  prices  of  dried  whole   "ilic  observed  were:    United  Slates  (four 
brands)  5-pound  tin,  *2.50  to  vii.36,  2|-nound  tin    1*6^  to  ',;2,3h,  1-pound 
tin  60  cents  to  98  cents;  Dutch  (two  brcnds)5  -pound  tin  ,?2.50  to  ',-2.75^ 
2|-pound  .A,3S,  1-pound  tin  60  cents  to  65  cents j  Denmark  (2  brands) 
5-pound  tin   -2.90  to  h,>U.U6,  2|-poand  tin  ,1»6S  to  ..2.3U,  1-pound  tin  60 
....  .„.v',ents.-to  98 -cents;  Canada,  (one  brand)  5-pound  ,2.00,  1-pound  hO  cents. 

^ct^il  micco  of  Gva-.'orc.ted  inilk  were:   (United  States  established  brand 
names  available  but  all  were  of  foreign  manufecture) Dutch,  (three  brand e) 
lUi  oz.  can,  19  cents  to  20  cents,  6  oz.  can  10  cents  to  12  cents;  Canada 
(one  brand)  lUi  oz.  can,  20  cents,  6  02.  can,  10  cents. 

Retail  prices  of  sweetened  condensed  j-nilk  were:    Dutch  (two  brands)  lU 
oz»  can  25  cents,  L;  oz,  can  10  cents;  country  of  origin  not  on  cans,  396-gram 
can,  2i|  cents  to  25  cents. 

detail  prices,  miscellaneous  items.  United  States  canned  chocolate 
product  (3.18  percent  fat  -  8.I8  percent  nonfat)  10  fluid  ozs.,  20  centef 
United  States  oleomars^ar Lne  (two  brands)  50  cents  a  pound. 

Leading  exporters  01  dairy  products  to  Guatevoala  in  195^  by  ma,1or  pro- 
ducers are  as  follows:     (Products  listed  in  accordance  with  Suateraalan  custom 
descriptions). 


Product  &i  Source  Pounds 

Kilk  and  cream,  fresh,  pasteurized  or  sterilized 

United  States  3,258 

Denmark  U23 


I!ilk  and  cream,  dried,  powdered,  without  m.ixtirre 

United  otates  1,5140,350 

Deninark  381,7^2 

Canada  356,181 

■■-^thorlands  152,591^ 

iiexico  8,752 

Sweden  20,979 

Belgium  ll,91Ii 

Poland  7,055 

republic  of  viermany  I78 


' 'ilk  rnd  crea.a,  dried,  powdered,  mixed  with 
other  substances  n.e.s. 

United  States 
Netherlands 
hiexico 
England 
Australia 
Canada 
Switzerland 
Republic  of  Germany 
Deninark 


372,209 
106,718 
1,231 
U,877 
7,337 
6,600 

917 
738 
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Product     Source  Pounds 

Kilk  and  crea'^,  evaporated  and  c  ■ndensed 

United  States 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
Canada 

Milk  and  cream,  n.e.s. 

United  States 
Netherlands 
Denmark 
Canada 

Natural  butter  from  milk,  of  all  kinds,  fresh,  salted, 
moulded  or  in  any  other  form,  in  c  ntainers  of  all  types 

United  States 
Denmark 
Netiier lands 

Cheese  n.e.s.,  in  packages  n.e.s. 

United  States 
Italy 
Denmark 
Switzerland 
El  Salvador 
Netherlands 
V . 

Cheese  n.e.s. 


United  States  13,501 

Switzerland  3>633 

Netherlands  U,3lU 

Denmark  988 

Italy  366 


Imoort  duties 


123,083 
1,136,617 
1|0,732 
15,075 


ii9,56U 
5,800 

55 


3,66U 
2,570 

1^06 


32,1430 
23,23i; 
16,975 
9,9ii3 
12,156 
a,  918 


This  inform&tion  was  not  readily  available.  A  survey  of  iraoort  tariff 
and  restrictions  is  to  be  made  and  will  be  available  in  the  near  future. 
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Possibilities  of  Combining 

There  is  a  definite  need,  ?nd  a  market,  for  an  additional  volume  of 
pasteurized,  bottled  milk  in  Guateniala  City.    It  may  be  Dossible,  until 
the  local  milk  suDoly  fills  the  denand,  to  introduce  rec^'-ibined  milk  as 
a  supoleiTiental  product .    It  x^ras  indicated  that  such  milk  might  be  intro- 
duced for  specified  purposes  such  as  siap-^lyins  a  new  lar^e  hospital  that 
will  soon  be  in  operation,    "lequests  on  equipment  costs  for  a  definite 
volume  of  recombined  milk  and  information  on  ingredients  has  been  supplied, 

Suminary 

•^'here  is  a  great  potential  market  for  milk  and  dairy  products  in  the 
countries  visited,    Hox^ever,  before  this  potential  can  be  realized  the 
standard  of  living,  of  the  masses  will  have  to  be  r  ised,  or  the  doiriestic 
retail  prices  of  milk  and  dairy  products  lowered.    At  the  time  of  the  survey, 
milk  and  dairy  products  were  luxury  items  priced  above  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  average  worker.    Based  on  United  States  standards,  the  per-capita 
intake  of  dairy  products  sho  Id  be  increased  to  improve  the  nutritional 
welfare  and  general  well  being  of  the  people.    Right  prices  accompanied  by 
an  educational  program  to  further  develop  the  liking,  for  dairy  products 
and  an  understanding  of  their  nutritive  value  are  essential  to  increased 
consuiiiption.    However,  if  this  is  done,  it  appears  a  demand  could  be 
developed  that  the  productive  capacity  for  dairying  of  many  of  the  areas 
could  not  supply. 

In  practically  all  areas,  the  demand  of  the  higher  income  groups  for 
safe,  hi^h  quality  milk  and  dairy  products  at  existing  prices  has  not  been 
filled.    Until  this  demand  is  met,  there  apparently  will  be  little  interest 
in  the  overall  market. 

There  are  opportunities  for  the  introduction  of  recoabined  milk  in  areas 
where  it  is  not  economically  sound  or  feasible  to  maintain  cattle.  Several 
of  these  opportunities  are  noted,     ilieoretically  most  of  the  existing  markets 
covld  beneficially  supplement  their  normal  supply  with  recombined  milk  and 
recnmbined  dairy  products,     -^here  is,  however,  practically  unanimous  opposition 
from  vested  dairy  interests  to  such  introduction.    'The  present  opoortunities 
provide  only  small  volume  outlets  but  it  would  be  definitely  advantageous 
to  supply  these  needs  and  thus  establish  the  value  of  recombined  milk  and 
in  so  doini-  reinove  the  opposition  that  now  exists.    Imported  nonfat  dry 
milk  solids  are  used  e:ctensively  in  the  areas  vrfiere  ice  cream  manufacture 
is  expanding.    Vegetable  fat  is  generally  the  fat  ingredient,  but,  in  some 
areas,  anhydroias  milk  fat  is  imported.    United  States  suppliers  can  supply 
these  markets  if  small  quantity  shipments  are  made  available  at  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  car lot  export  prices. 
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P*»m>^/:t.i  f^ni  ly-,-iia.nnrr_cturod  "quoso  bl?.iica"  or  w  ito  chc;Gse  is  one  of  the 
most  extensively  used  dairj''  products  in  the  Centrrl  r.nd  South  American  areasii 
visited.    This  domestic  cheese  is  a  non-aged  product,    The  princip"!  imported 
cheeses  r.re  of  Dpnish  and  Dutch  origin.    Tius  a  taste  for  mild  che3se  has 
been  developed  in  contrast  to  the  shan,  a;^ed  flavor  of  a  natural  United 
States  Cheddar.    There  appears  to  bo  an  opportuiiity  to  place  cheese  on  these 
markets  if  it  is  similar  in  composition,  flavor ,  body  end  texture  to  the 
domestic  cheese, 

Even  at  the  high  retail  prices  for  butter,  thor    appears  to  be  a  shortage 
in  some  areas  at  certain  times  of  the  year.    During  the  shortap-,e,  there  is 
a  market  for  United  States  butter. 

Competitors  arc.  endeavoring  to  enter  traditional  United  States  markets 
for  soma  specific  products  first  introduced  by  the  United  States.  For 
exojnple,  dry  whole  milk  is  orfcred,  in  some  instances,  at  prices  so  low 
that  the  r-^tail  price  can  be  11  cents  to  belox^  that  of  the  United  States 
product.    Due  to  the  outstandin'   sales  and  promotional  vjork  fc^'-  United 
States  firms  this  effort  has  not  been  successful.     '^va-Dorated  milk  com- 
petitors quote  prices  just  below  those  of  the  United  States.     In  one  case, 
the  Drice  rcr)ortod  was  20  cents  to  30  cents  per  case  of  I48  cms  below  the 
United  States  price.    Unfortunately,  this  caro.Daign  has  been  effective,  due 
to  some  extent  to  the  fact  that  brand  names  originally  established  in  the 
United  States  are  now  ^oroduced  in  foreign  countries  and  shipped  to  these 
markets.     In  checking  orices  at  retail  outlets,  the  source  of  manufacture 
of  these  brand  n.?jnes  was  asked  and  the  reply  was  the  United  States.  How- 
over,  an  inspection  of  the  label  disclosed  that  the  Droduct  had  been  manu- 
factured in  another  country.     The  store  clerks  in  3  stores  eiq^ressed  surprise 
when  shown  the  source  of  manufacture  and  stated  that  they  had  always 
associated  the  najne  with  the  United  States, 

It  has  been  Dointed  out  in  previous  re'Dorts  that  countries  competing  with 
the  United  States  on  the  world  dairy  exoort  me^rket  have  national  exoort  brands. 
It  was  noted  that,  T-Jith  a  few  exceptions,  (such  as  when  trading  is  done  on 
a  previously  established  United  Stai-es  brand),  the  produ.ct  bears  som.e  emblem 
or  insignia,  in  addition  to  the  company  brand,  to  designate  the  country  of 
origin.    For  exaj^ple,  many  of  tno  Dutch  products  carry  a  windmill  or  a 
picture  of  a  Dutch  child  in  tyoical  native  costme.    It  is  again  suggested 
that  it  would  be  ad\^antageous  to  have  United  States  export  grades  and  a 
sjnu'Dol  that  could  be  associated  with  the  United  States,    '■■■^either  the  grade 
or  the  s3rmbol  would  be  detrimental  to  established  brands  but  woi\ld  be 
beneficial  to  industry.    Export  grades  would  assure  uniform  quality  and 
the  svmbol  would  establish  in  the  consumers '  mind  th'-^t  such  quality  is  from 
the  United  States, 
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IMTERMATIONAL  TRADE  IN  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  IN  19Sh 


In  connection  with  the  publication  of  these  data  for  the  previous  year,  a 
statement  was  made  that  the  world  trade  picture  for  dairy  products  was  somewhat 
clouded  inasmuch  as  the  United  Kingdom,  the  largest  single  importer  of  dairy- 
products  in  the  world,  gave  evidence  of  relying  more  on  local  production  of  dairy 
products  and  less  on  world  trade.    Furthermore,  a  recent  development  at  the  time 
of  the  writing  in  the  cancellation  of  the  bulk  dairy  contract  the  United  Kingdom 
had  V7ith  New  Zealand  also  tended  to  make  the  export  picture  difficult  to  forecast. 
Some  of  these  forebodings  have  been  realized  since,  as  shown  by  the  current  figures 
the  United  Kingdom  has  cut  its  imports  of  dairy  products  by  a  very  substantial 
amount o    Only  in  the  importation  of  butter  did  the  United  Kingdom  stay  at  its  1953 
level.    Imports  of  cheese  were  down  almost  10  percent,  or  31  million  pounds,  under 
the  previous  year.    Dried  milk  takings  at  26,6  million  pounds  are  almost  20  per- 
cent under  1953.    Canned  mill^  iinports  by  the  United  Kingdom  have  almost  disappear- 
ed.   The  slightly  mere  than  8  million  pounds  received  during  19$h  are  only  11,5 
percent  of  receipts  during  1953.    Furthermore,  these  lowered  imports  are  made  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  only  in  butter  has  the  United  Kingdom  substantially  in- 
creased its  indigenous  production. 

The  effect  of  the  cancellation  of  New  Zealand  long-term  contract  with  the 
United  Kingdom  in  July  of  1951^  can  now  be  appraised  in  the  light  of  total  export 
data  for  the  year.    In  195^  New  Zealand  exported  118  million  pounds  less  dairy 
products  than  it  had  in  the  previous  12  month  period.    Exports  of  butter  were  down 
58  million  pounds.    Cheese  exports  were  20  million  pounds  under  the  previous  year. 
Canned  milk  shipments  were  just  slightly  more  than  half  of  1953  and  dried  milk 
was  30  million  pounds  under  the  previous  year's  exports.    In  the  case  of  all 
commodities  under"  export the  loss  was  due  primarily  to  decreased  shipments  to 
the  United  Kingdom, 

The  impact. of  sales  of  United  States  Government-owned  commodities 
at.  world  export  .prices,  and.  under  the      provisions  of  Public  Law  No,  1480  haj  not 
as  yet  been  of  any  considerable  impression  on  world  markets.    While  the  United 
States  has  increased  its  exports  of  butter  and  cheese,  the  total  amounts  have 
been  small;  only  in  exports  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  have  there  been  any 
significant  increase  and  most  of  this  was  due  to  shipments  under  UNICEF  auspices. 
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World' butter  experts  dropped  to  about  927  million  pounds  in  19^h,  a  decline 
of  about  1,^  percent  over  1953.    The  decline  in  Oceania  exports  was    too  large  to 
be  overcome  by  increases  registered  in  other  areas.    The  entire  world  loss  -  and 
more  -  was  borne  by  New  Zealand  since  Australia  showed  an  increase  in  shipments  of 
more  than  19  million  pounds  over  1953*    New  Zealand's  decline  of  $Q  million  pounds 
was  due  primarily  to  reduced  takings  by  the  United  Kingdom  which  substantially  cut 
its  imports  of  the  Now  Zealand  products  after  the  mutual  termination  of  the  bulk 
dairy  contract  on  July  31^  19Sh» 

The  year  was  significant  in  that  it  found  Finland  reentering  the  world  export 
butter  market o    An  importer  of  butter  since  the  war^  Finland  found  its  manufacture 
of  butter  more  than  sufficient  for  local  demand  and  it  exported  7  million  pounds. 
Increased  fluid  milk  consumption  is  reportedly  partially  responsible  for  Finland 
being  in  the  import  column  for  1955 « 

Austria  and  Ireland  also  recently  reversed  their  recent  status  as  net 
importers  of  butter  and  became  net  exporters  during  19Sh»    Austria  has  apparently 
largely  reached  its  goal  of  self-sufficiency  in  dairy  products  and  in  195^;  had  a 
surplus  of  butter  for  export,    Ireland^,  faced  with  a  surplus  situation,  sub- 
sidized its  exports  of  butter  at  approximately  9  cents  a  pound. 

Cheese  showed  no  increase  in  export  trade,  seemingly  content  to  rest  upon  the 
10  percent  gain  of  1953  over  1952,'  The  small,  but  significant,  increase  in 
African  trade  in  cheese  and  the  30,5  million  pounds  in  Europe  more  or  less 
canceled  out  the  decrease  in  shipments  by  Canada  and  New  Zealand,    Canadian  ex- 
ports in  1953  were  only  5  million  pounds  compared  to  more  than  l6  million  pounds 
a  year  earlier,  while  New  Zealand's  trade  vras  more  than  20  million  pounds  under 
the  227  million  pounds  exported  during  1953. 

Argentina,  plagued  by  unfavorable  weather  and  lowered  milk  production showed 
a  decline  in  exports  of  butter  and  cheese  during  19^h»    I^lhile  the  export  decline 
in  both  cases  amounted  to  approximately  2  million  pounds,  the  relative  decline  in 
cheese  amounted  to  almost  25  percent  of  total  export  trade  in  1953 o 

Cheese  exports,  according  to  data  of  these  specified  countries, aro  more  than 
one-third  greater  than  prewar  trade. 

Exports  of  canned  milk  in  195U  were  about  6  percent  under  1953  figures  on  the 
basis  of  data  from  reporting  countries.    The  biggest  absolute  loss  was  in  Oceania 
which  was  down  kl  million  poundsj  this  loss  is  about  evenly  distributed  on  a 
relative  basis  between  Australia  and  New  Zealand  with  both  shovring  declines  of 
about  ho  percent  from  1953.    Exports  from  North  American  countries  dropped  almost 
29  million  pounds  during  19Sh»    The  United  States  was  more  than  18  million  pounds 
under  its  previous  year's  exports  of  canned  milk,  most  of  the  loss  being  in  con- 
densed milk  shipments,    Canada,  losing  10,5  million  pounds,  had  a  larger  relative 
loss  since  this  amount  represented  57  percent  of  the  previous  year's  exports. 
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Europe  was  the  only  major  area  showing  an  increase  in  canned  milk  export 
trade,  the  total  exports  being  about  2  percent  greater  than  in  1953*    The  loss 
incurred  by  Ireland  and  Denmark  were  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  United 
Kingdom  which  jumped  from  less  than  k  million  pounds  in  1953  to  exports  of  more 
than  $2.  million  pounds  in  195U. 

The  other  areas  are  only  minor  factors  in  canned  milk  but  each  showed  a  gain 
with  Asia  rising  from  22  thousand  to  i^.S  million  pounds  in  19Sh;  however,  most  of 
these  shipments  were  re-exports  by  Hong  Kong.    The  Union  of  South  Africa,  which 
had  dropped  to  only  30  percent  of  its  19^2  trade  in  19^3,  showed  an  increase  in 
195^4  and  regained  about  $0  percent  of  its  previous  ycnr^s  loss. 

The  total  exports  of  canned  milk  were  about  13  percent  under  the  19U6  to  19^0 
period.    The  largest  loss  between  these  periods  was  registered  by  the  United  States 
which  declined  from  an  average  of  ^Ok  million  pounds  exported  during  the  immediate 
postwar    period  to  133  million' pounds  in  195^,  a  loss  of  almost  75  percent.  The 
Netherlands,  on  the  other  hand,  has  showed  an  increase  of  137  percent  during  the 
same  period. 

In  imports  of  canned  milk,  the  primary  change  was  registered  by  the  United 
Kingdom  which  became  in  19$h  a  net  exporter  of  canned  milk  products  after  being  for 
many  years  the  world's  largest  single  importer. 

Other  significant  decreases  by  importing  countries  were  shown  by  Burma,  down 
to  about  2h  million  pounds  from  1953,  Belgium,  22  million  pounds,  and  Cuba,  18 
million  pounds  under  the  previous  year's  receipts.    The  loss  in  these  countries 
was  only  partially  offset  by  gains  shown  by  Peru,  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia,  and  the 
Philippines, 

Dried  milk  trade  continued  to  increase  in  1951;,  adding  another  k  percent  to 
the  9  percent  gain  of  1953  over  1952,  At  more  than  5l7  million  pounds,  195ii  ex- 
ports are  about  20  percent  above  the  average  for  the  immediate  postwar  years. 

The  United  States  was  the  principal  gainer,  shipping  53.5  million  more  pounds 
abroad  in  195^;  than  in  1953,    However,  the  bulk  of  these  exports  continued  to  be 
shipments  for  relief  purposes  from  Government  stocks  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Funds.    The  Netherlands  showing  an  increase  of  almost  7 
million  pounds  over  1953,  with  total  exports  of  71  million  pounds.  Neighboring 
Belgium  also  showed  a  7.5  percent  gain, 

Japan,  while  still  a  minor  factor  in  world  trade,  jumped  its  exports  from  Omk 
million  to  6,6  million  in  one  year.    The  largest  export  loss  was  suffered  by  New 
Zealand  which  showed  a  decline  of  almost  30  million  pounds  in  dried  milk  trade 
during  1953.    Its  loss  may  be  even  greater  during  1955  in  view  of  that  country's 
recently  announced  policy  of  concentrating  on  casein  production,    Canada's  ex- 
ports declined  by  about  one-third  to  less  than  25  million  pounds,    Australia  and 
Ireland  both  lost  approximately  2  million  pounds  in  export  trade  but  Ireland's  was 
the  more  severe  loss  since  it  represented  a  decline  of  almost  60  percent.  The 
United  Kingdom  reduced  its  imports  of  dry  milk  by  more  than  26  million  pounds,  a 
decline  of  about  one-fifth. 


As  wns  the  case  Inst  ycnr,  the  export  picture  for  the  last  half  of  the  year, 
appears  clouded  since  the  bulk  dairy  contracts  that  Australia  and  Denmark  had  with 
the  United  Kingdom  have  expired  or  will  expire  shortly.    The  3  former  bulk 
suppliers.  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Denmark,  have  joined    together  to  advertise 
and  promote  dairy  products,  specifically  their  dairy  products,  on  the  United 
Kingdom  market  where,  since  the  end  of  rationing,  dairy  products  have  had  stiff 
competition  from  dairy  substitutes,  particularly  margarine.    Furthermore,  countries 
not  heretofore  factors  in  export  trade  in  certain  dairy  products  may  exert  un- 
expected influence  in  19^$,    France,  for  instance,  has  allocated  approximately 
%'l.k  million  to  be  used  for  dairy  export  subsidies;  butter  exports  by  France  during 
the  first  6  months  of  1955  are  reported  at  11,3  million  pounds  compared  to  6.2 
million  pounds  exported  during  the  entire  year  in  195^^. 
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EDTISR:    International  Trade  in  specified  countries,  Averages 
1934^38,  1946-50,  Annual  1953  and  1954,  Preli-idnary 


Continent 
and 
Country 


1934-38 


AvBrages 


MORTH  AMERICA 
Canad* 
Uexico 

ftmaraa.  Republic  of 
United  States 
Cuba 

Netherlands  Antilles 
Trinidad  and  Tobago 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
Argentina 
Brazil. 
Chile 
Colombia 
Peru 

Venezuela 


Exports 


•■u 


EUROPE 
Austria 
Belgium 
Czeohoslovalda 
Deninark 
Finland 
Erance 

Germany,  Western 
Greece 
Hungary 
Ireland 
Italy 

Netherlands 
Nonrny 
Ftoland 
Itortugal 
Rumania 
Spain 
Sireden 
Switzerland 
United  Kingdom 
lugoslavla 
U.S.S.R.  (Europe  &  Asia) 

ASS& 

British  Ualaya  U/ 

Ceylon  U./ 
India  ll/ 
Indonesia  11/ 
Israel 

Japan  t 

HiHippines,  Republic  of  j 

AFRICA 
Algeria 

Belgian  Congo  11/ 
Egypt  IJ/ 14/ 12/ 
Southern  Rhodesia 
Union  of  South  A£ploa 

OCEAHIA 
Australia 
tJeir  Zealand 


,8/ 


15/ 


1,000 


6,643 
2/ 

1,152 
610 


18,823 
9 
36 

2 

2/ 


5,980 
68 
754 
328,573 
24,467 
8,932 

2/ 

9,118 
51,343 
1,067 
109,587 
726 
18,665 

217 
21 
50,547 
7 

1,367 
232 
46,486 


571 
4,142 

~562 


12 
13 
119 
289 
6,192 


220,151 
308,895 


Imports 


4/ 


■■u 


Ml 


1,000 

pounds 


1,11A 
172 

1,799 

9,307 
23 
452 

1,788 


64 

"  64 

38 
311 
798 


73 
9,930 
1,918 
37 
U 
3,640 
203,465 
860 

448 
2,249 

356 
2 
2 

229 

111 
353 

2,033 
1,074,727 

2/ 
401 


4,078 
963 

6,175 
12,352 

4,826 
141 

1,566 


4,337 

800 
1,U0 
116 

i2/  3,291 


2/ 


1^ 
pounds 


2,239 
2/ 

4,982 
2/ 


21,562 
7 


"1945-50 


Imports 


2/ 


2/ 
463 

245,978 

5,211 


U 

2,851 
158 
62,921 
2,691 
U 
521 

u 

7,051 
321 


2/ 


35 


54 
51 
396 


a/ 
a/ 


U 

'■1/ 
by 

00/ 


164,318 
291,200 


i/  Average  for  1935-39.  2/  Less  than  500  poundsii  2/ For  1950,  4/Le 
try  of  deptination,  as  reported  by  major  supplying  countries,  6/janu 
For  1948,  11/  Includes  ghee,  12/  January  -  August  only,  13/  January 
2^  Year  ending  August  31, 


1,000 
pounds 


4,134 
205 
1,275 
2,258 
946 
1,500 
1,500 


556 
41 
718 
5,340 


374 
44,94s 
5,683. 

6,916 
25,504 
53,629 
498 

2/ 

7,269 
310 
894 

&/ 

1,774 

U 

333 
21,590 
606,317 

55 

2/ 


2,600 
1,723 
921 
800 
200 
300 
1,609 


4,357 
900 

1,500 
863 

7,339 


1953 


Exports 


1,000 
pounds 


191 


Imports 


1954 


362 


35,578 


29,696 
2 

U 


55 
76 
302 


87,460 
355,086 


1,000 
pounds 


5 

348 
1,449 

126 

566 
1,400 

800 


225 
1,100 
20 
1,200 
2,085 


Exports 


13,076 
631,444 

u 


3,576 
2,332 
1,385 
100 
6,165 
4,577 
1,422 


8,023 
2,100 
800 
2,413 
4,685 


1,000 

pounds 


143 


3,343 


33,737 


250 

5,609 

344 

28,694 

u  . 

9 

17,304 

u 

U 

5/  19,640 

299,143 

307,932 

3,089 

7,072 

3,2© 

42,468  • 

6,210 

2,970 

19,074  : 

29,312 

512 

2,208 
ll 

11 

U 

11 

644 

10,495 

7,532 

1,120 

31 

21,067 

44 

U,197 

116,226 

18 

114,685 

22 

11,378 
U 

3,317 

u 

H 

11 

ll 

895 

1,658 
11 

U 

11 

11 

28,863 

2 

ll 


U 


2,864 


106,817 
297,123 


:6/ 


3^ 
5/ 


Less  than  a  5-year  average.    5/  Based  on  incomplete  data  or  exports  by  coun- 


January  -  October  only,    7/  liot  available,    8/  For  1934.    2/  For  1937.  10/ 
Kovember  only,    14/  Does  not  include  trade  TJith  Anglo-Egj'ptian  Sudan, 
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Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics,  reports  of  Agrioultixral  .attaches  and  other  information. 


CHEESE:    International  Trade  in  Specified  Countries,  Averages 
19Q4-38,  1946-50,  Annual  1953  and  1954-,  Preliminary 


Contfinsn'fc 

Avers 

p,es 

1946-50 

1953  ! 

1954 

Ejcporta 

Imports 

Exports  ! 

Imports  : 

Exports  : 

Unporta  : 

Exports  : 

Imtnrts 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  : 

ly  000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

poiinds 

poimds  : 

TX)imds  ; 

pounds  : 

poimds  : 

pounds 

NORTH  AMERICA 

'• 

'• 

Canada 

1/ 

79,700 

1/ 

1,342 

63,530 

3,176 

5,219  : 

5j00o  : 

5,943 

15 

895 

164 

2/ 

858  : 

8  ! 

1,965  : 

10  : 

1,494 

— 

34s 

— 

700 

* 

663  : 

334 

1,260 

54,279 

99,706 

28,874 

5,912  : 

56,215  : 

5,378  ! 

49,958 

Cpba 

13 

2/ 

428 

§// 

629 

¥, 

1,812  : 

2,453 

Netherlands  AntiHes 

2 

611 

— 

1,100 

1,200  : 

1,215 

TV"!    Had  and  Tol^ago 

— 

600 

— 

2/ 

1,400 

—  ; 

u 

700  : 

y 

855 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Argentdjia 

3,4.06 

HO 

25,7-58 

1^ 

— 

9,783 

— 

7,  as 

u 

— 

Brazil 

4  : 

362 

2 

1,332 

81 

Chile 

62 

48 

15 

¥> 

y 

-  4/ 

25 

Colojxibxa 

2 

37 

— 

10 

1 

— 

(J 

15 

Paru 

— 

688 

— 

404 

u 

800 

1,254 

Venezuela 

13 

1,235 

— 

2/ 

7,105 

8,847 

10,541 

EUjujPB 

Austirla 

6,720 

1,818 

1,675 

2/ 

1 

3,377 

1,876 

6,991 

3,302 

Belgium 

344 

$0,563 

2/ 

1,182 

59,937 

798 

71,423 

641 

75,155 

Bulgaria 

3,554 

8/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

^/ 

y 

2/ 

Cz e cho Slovakia 

1,909 

2,706 

2/ 

831 

518 

2/ 

2/ 

4,770 

Denmark 

18,067 

33 

46,558 

31 

131, 808 

569 

131,023 

1,493 

Finland 

11,651 

31 

5,732 

— 

23,810 

~ 

24,910 

~- 

France 

25,039 

30,867 

23,948 

25, -','35 

36,753 

18,831 

41,063 

18,772 

Geriaany,  Western 

— 

2/ 

22,000 

2/ 

4,940 

2/ 

72,754 

8,439 

117,712 

33,203 

128,985 

CSi'eece 

621 

800 

7,665 

6,538 

—  1 

8,178 

Hungary 

862 

15 

2/ 

'2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

Ireland 

1,509 

60 

1/ 

2,008 

104 

1,289 

*^ 

496 

712 

53,219 

9,669 

13,074 

8,372 

37,587 

kl 

47,756 

37,703 

u 

51,524 

I^ialta  and  Gozo 

1,647 

2/ 

2,400 

600 

1,755 

Ne  therlands 

132,358 

934 

75,467 

1.086 

584 

203,008  t 

697 

Norway 

4,111 

338 

712 

648 

5,646 

516 

3,353 

735 

Poland 

1,360 

317 

1/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

PDrtugal 

143 

386 

13 

1,042 

50 

1,126 

69 

Rumania 

139 

90 

2/ 

2/ 

0/ 
2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

1 

2/ 

Spain 

27 

117 

2/ 

2,502 

2/ 

13 

10 

! 

868 

6 

1,669 

Sweden 

625 

2,473 

4,453 

• 

!2/ 

5,239 

10,348 

5,778 

10,379 

10,397 

Swi  tz  erl and 

41,678 

3,924 

18,011 

3,445 

40,325 

5,806 

!  47,496 

6,239 

umtou  ivingaoni 

2,987 

319,  028 

w 

411, 820 

327,076 

295,698 

Yugoslavia 

4,169 

55 

26 

0/ 

:  2/ 

:i/ 

2/ 

UaQ.o.rC  ^lijUrope  a.  ASXa.} 

84 

816 

2/ 

27 

2/ 

: 

2/ 

2/ 

9,975 

British  Malaya 

22 

313 

569 

— 

833 

t  — 

llQ/ 

OlO 

Ceylon 

t 

— 

220 

!2/ 

I 

500 

674 

! 

Cyprus 

666 

88 

I 

2/ 

2/ 

!  1,15° 

398 

i  704 

''■■pj 

2/ 

India 

4 

1,204 

848 

1,152 

742 

Israel 

33 

2,138 

i2/ 

4,000 

2/ 

w 

7,762 

Japan 

159 

— 

:!/ 

200 

2,463 

328 

HiiliDDines.  Republic  o£i 

•— 

895 

■ 

■1/ 



• 

:2/ 

1,557 

— 

■U 

2,303 

'¥ 

5,205 

Syria  and  Lebanon 

553 

917 

34 

8,702 

1,600 

1,005 

AFRICA 
Algeria 

82 

10,833 

;2/ 

18,000 

22,887 

\y 

24,080 

Belgain  Congo 

1 

4 

337 

=^ 

500 

950 

1,751 

Egypt  12/ 

•2/ 

82 

:^ 

7,269 

=2/ 

84 

=2/ 

9,000 

!l2/  1S3 

■.jj 

7,200 

■.y 

6,795 

Southern  Rhodesia 

80 

64 

80 

159 

:  87 

% 

■  2/ 

■■y 

195 

Union  of  South  Africa 

1,465 

496 

197 

U5 

:  196 

587 

:  3,257 

494 

OCEANIA 

i  52,546 

Australia 

21,750 

104 

50,185 

175  • 

i  51,635 

New  Zealand 

194,000 

2 

193,653 

:  227,024 

:       206,  ©5 

li  Average  1935-39.    2/  For  1950.   ^7   Less  than  a  5-ysar  average.    ^  Based  on  inooiiplete  data  or  exports  by  country  of  destination,  as  reported 
^  major  supplying  countries,    i/  For  1946  .    6/  Incomplete,   2/  January  -  October  only.    8/   Less  than  500  pounds   2/  Not  available.  10/ 
January  -  August  only,    11/   January  -  November  only,    12/  Does  not  include  trade  with  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.    1^  Estimated.    1^  Years  toding 
August  31 • 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics,  reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  information. 
Aufeust  8,  1955 


CAIWJ)  MILK  (Condensed  and  Evaporated):    International  Trade  in  Specified 
Countries,  Averages  1934-38,  19^16-50,  Annual  1953  1954, 
Ereliminary 


Continent 
Country 

1934-38 

Avert 

iges 

194(i-50 

1953 

1954 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

•  Eimorts 

Imports 

Experts 

Bipcrts 

IjCXX) 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

TX)unds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

NQgTH  AMERICA 

Canada 

X/ 

19,755 

25 

2/ 

50,552 

34 

18.582 

22 

8,051 

35 

Mexico 

— 

6LI 

3 

% 

1,464 

10 

10,834 

2/ 

38 

u 

340 

Ittnam^  Republic  of 

— 

4,327 

— 

3,700 

— 

1,150 

— 

3 

United  States 

6/ 

33,837 

452 

2/ 

504,310 

211 

151,224 

472 

132,830 

60 

Cuba 

17 

4,691 

5 

5/ 

30,780 

— 

44.466 

— 

u 

"28,213 

Netherlands  Antilles 

— 

3,060 

— 

6,000 

— 

u 

5,500 

— - 

5,880 

SOUTH  AlIERICA 

Argentina 

46 

311 

1,089 

— 

292 

— 

U 

494 

— 

Brazil 

8/ 

4 

2/ 

— 

2/ 

90 

5/ 

2/ 

u 

2/ 

11 

2/ 

Peru 

7,833 

14,954 

9,400 

14,850 

EUROre 

Austria 

2J 

428 

2J 

4.06 

2/ 

2/ 

135 

g 

Belgium 

2,202 

4,255 

498 

67,487 

439 

44,758 

597 

22,624 

Czechoslovakia 

8/ 

1 

8/ 

307 

2/ 

6 

265  . 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

11 

Denmark 

40,439 

— 

58,941 

10/ 

91,513 

65,082 

ft-ance 

2/ 

11,277 

2,955 

20,168 

28,952 

29,  U7 

1,582 

31,975 

1,774 

Genaany,  Western 

2/ 

2/ 

5/ 

272 

5/ 

8,881 

3,278 

2/ 

3,805 

1,052 

337 

Qreeoe 

— 

4,309 

— 

2/ 

63,532 

— 

18,735 

— 

19,117 

Ireland 

12,936 

2/ 

60 

17,781 

— 

13,100 

— 

2,740 

— 

Italy 

U 

3,301 

34^ 

2/ 

800 

32,116 

75 

3,245 

82 

661 

Ne  therlands 

356,087 

77 

194,670 

Li8 

'•■11 

457,802 

4S3 

461,544 

46 

Nomay 

4,667 

67 

6 

1,712 

— 

406 

— 

Spain 

3V 

26 

28 

— 

17 

2,131 

327 

10 

915 

Siredan 

115 

2/ 

18 

1,620 

2/ 

5,485 

3,747 

2,103 

2 

Snltzerland 

12,987 

9 

4,448 

4,585 

9,041 

3,599 

10,612 

3,827 

United  Kinedom 

36,002 

199,204 

8,332 

121,455 

3,659 

71,299 

52,169 

8,202 

5/ 

32/ 

British  Ualaya 

9,000 

8/ 

74,000 

— 

66,000 

— 

2,794 

— 

2,510 

BOnna 

— 

19,945 

•— 

17,449 

— 

28,733 

— 

4,795 

Ceylon 

— 

^, 

— 

8,700 

— 

12,703 

:2/ 

14,223 

Hong  Kong 

8/ 

2/ 

24,000 

lI 

7,300 

4,183 

34/ 

17,413 

India 

— 

6,440 

— 

16,863 

— 

12,199 

ItTIZ 

Indonesia 

— 

6/ 

— 

47,000 

— 

u 

18,000 

— 

22,390 

Israel 

2/ 

2,000 

1,200 

139 

273 

Japan 

9,800 

2/ 

1,300 

1 

2,600 

22 

u 

1,775 

kJ 

654 

74 

FStkistan 

6/ 

5/ 

7,200 

1,800 

497 

Hiililjpines,  Republic  of 

40,643 

75,642 

3^,309 

131,375 

Thailand 

21,731 

37,000 

64,066 

60,640 

Algeria 

2/ 

5,900 

9,300 

u 

17,198 

12,5a 

Belgian  Congo 

6/ 

2/ 

1,300 

3,300 

3,614 

96 

2/ 

i 

2,700 

u 

2,077 

3,280 

Cold  Coast 

6,300 

7,000 

u 

8,670 

Union  of  South  Afirica 

3,105 

5U 

2,786 

1,226 

1,382 

2,726 

648 

OCEAJttA 

2/ 

Australia 

15,392 

70,748 

2 

75,281 

43,  ©3 

Nsrr  Zealand  : 

6,156 

20,348 

23,549 

! 

13,222 

^  Average  for  1935-39«    2/  Less  than  a  5-year  average,   2J  Includes  dried  milk.    4/  Based  on  inooraplete  data  or  exports  by  country  of  destinia»« 
tion,  as  reported  by  major  suppLLj-ing  countries.   ^  For  1950.    6/  For  1939»   2/  January  -  August  only.    8/  For  1938,   2/        available,    10/  For 
1946.    11/   Jtor  1935,    12/  January  -  September  only,    13/  January  -  Ilovember  only. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics,  reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  information, 
August  8,  1955. 


DRIED  UHK  (Whole  and  Skimmed):    International  Trade  in  specified 
countries.  Averages  1934-33,  1946-50,  Annual  1953  and  1954, 
Preliminary 


Continent 
and 
Country 


Exports 


Averages 


Imports 


Exports 


1946-50 


Imports 


1953 


Exports 


Imports 


1954 


Exports 


Imports 


KORTH  AMERICA 
Canada 
Mexico 

Eanama  Republic  of 
United  States 
Cuba 

Netherlands  Antilles 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Peru 

Venezuela 

EUROfE, 
Austria 
Belgium 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
France 

Gennajiy,  Western 
Greece 
Ireland 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Spain 
Sweden 

Switzerland  13/ 
United  Kingdom 

A^IA 

British  1/ialaya 
Burma 
Ceylon 
Hong  Kong 
India 
Indonesia 
Israel 
Japan 

Philippines,  Republic  cfi 
Thailand 

AFRICA 

Belgian  Congo 
Egypt 

Union  of  South  Africa 

OCEANIA 
Australia 
tten-  Zealand 


1,000 
pounds 


1/  5,580 
4,804 


n/ 


12/ 


8/ 


97 
2 


2/ 

a 

594 

U 

(an 

37,223 
10 

u. 

3,036 


2/ 


3,324 
16,111 


1/ 


8/ 
10/ 

in/ 


r 


1/ 


1,000 
pounds 


431 
466 
305 
6,055 


172 
2/ 

1,807 


2/ 

7,741 

154 

2,168 

4/ 

209 
213 
111 
90 
375 
864 

30,859 


643 

1,525 

1,268 
2/ 

735 


3/  38 
1/  724 


299 


1,000 
povmds 


24.357 


280,041 
fi/  2 


6/  2,452 


2/ 


6/ 


1^ 


:6/ 


U9 


22,558 
41,690 


1,000 
poimds 


4,791 
10,962 
2,000 
2,176 
2,066 
1,100 


kf  3,481 
6/  684 
6/10/45,622 


6/ 


3,766 
1,000 
2,300 
2,200 
16,665 
6,500 
16,000 
62,000 
3,988 
4,600 


2,300 
2,082 
1,071 


141 


1,000 

pounds 


37,422 
144,168 


U 


1,000 
pounds 


120 
19,103 

Cjoi 

1,000 
1,500 


tfo94 
1,300 
74,753 


371 


204 


2/ 


3,435 
254 
2/ 

1,700 
36,268 
3,000 
26,843 
3,997 
5,830 
1,461 


3,000 
1,922 
829 


57,119 
117,550 


1,000 
pounds 


24,688 
2/ 

197,707 


881 


6,592 


379 


55,177 
87,785 


7/ 


(J 

3,558 
663 
10/  72,208 


:2/ 


9 

1,255 

99 

7 

851 

12,988 

u 

19,709 

kJ 

19,491 
(J 

21,195 

u 

19, see 

u 

9,782 

6/ 

478 

25,151 

65 

25,593 

20 

1,847 

26,279 

4,337 

9,815 
2/ 

4,594 

4,365 

19,851 

8,057 

3,248 

3,851 

6,519 

6/ 

26,894 

2,282 

1,701 

2,935 

454 

4,062 

10,579 

1,723 

33,524 

6/ 

8,276 

64,491 

7,011 

71,398 

8,161 

35 

115 

2/ 

17 

1 

1,152 

2 

13 

1 

64 

9,758 

9,206 

5,168 

2,260 

3,927 

7,792 

5,522 

7,630 

3,302 

1,963 

6/ 

63,388 

5,075 

U4,6/>5 

6,633 

108,022 

3^ 


2/ 


i/  Average  for  1935-39,    2/  Included  with  canned  milk.   2/   For  1950,    4/  Not  available,    5/   Less  than  500  pounds,    6/  Less  thaji  a  S-^ar 
average.    2/  Based  on  incomplete  data  or  exports  by  country  of  destination  as  reported  by  major  suppljdng  countries.    8/  For  1938.    0/  For  10 
months,    10/ Includes  canned  milk.    IJ/ Average  for  1937-39.    12/ For  1935.    i^/ Includes  infant  foods     -  -  '        ■■'-^'^  t 
11  months. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
August  8,  1955. 


llj  For  1939,    15/  Incomplete,    16/  For 
Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics,  reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  information. 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


Uf*lTeD   STATES    DEPAf?TMENT    QF  AGRICULTURE 
FOREIGNAAGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 


FD  7-^5 


July  12,  1955 


Over-all  factory  output  of  dairy  products  declined  in  the  first  quarter  1955 
compared  with  t  he  corresponding  quarter  of  195^^^    Of  the  four  major  dairy 
products  produced  in  factories,  only  canned  milk  rose  above  the  19$h  level. 

In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  conditions  were  favorable  for  milk  production 
in  the  January-March  quarter^    Weather  conditions  were  excellent  in  Australia 
and  milk  production  was  higher  than  a  year  ago.    In  New  Zealand  warm,  dry 
conditions  early  in  the  quarter  were  followed  by  generally  widespread  rains 
which  greatly  benefited  pastures  in  the  principal  dairy  districts,, 

Mlk  production  was  down  in  many  countries  of  Western  Europe,    In  Denmark^ 
production  declined,  due  to  a  lower  yield  per  cow,  attributed  to  smaller  supplies 
and  poorer  qualities  of  domestically  produced  roughage  and  reduced  feeding  of 
imported  protein  supplements.    The  reduced  millc  production  in  the  Netherlands 
resulted  from  unfavorable  weather  and  a  smaller  fodder  crop.    The  relatively 
high  price  of  grains  and  cakes  curtailed  their  liberal  use  in  this  period^ 
Other  countries  in  which  cold  weather  affected  milk  production  in  the  first 
quarter  were  Western  Germany,  Ireland  and  the  United  Kingdom, 

Cool  weather  in  Canada  held  milk  production  at  approximately  the  195^ 
level.    In  the  United  States,  cow  numbers  were  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  and  milk 
production  was  down^ 

Factor^'-  butter  production  in  the  first  quarter  of '1955  dropped  6  percent 
below  the  corresponding  quarter  of  195i|.    In  Australia,  the  quantity  of  millc 
used  for  butter  v/as  considerably  higher  than  a  year  ago.    Supplies  for  butter 
manufacturing  were  also  larger  in  New  Zealand,  and  butter  production  showed  a 
marked  increase  over  comparable  195^. 

Smaller  deliveries  and  less  favorable  butter/oilcake  price  ratio  contributed 
to  lower  butter  output  in  Denmark,    Because  of  a  reduction  in  milk  production 
ascribed  to  the  low  quality  of  feeds,  butter  production  in  Finland  declined.  In 
the  Netherlands,  lower  milk  production  resulted  in  lower  deliveries,  and  butter 
production  dropped  sharply  during  the  first  quai^er.    More  milk  was  used  for 
fluid  consumption  in  Western  Germany^  with  smaller  quantities  available  for 
manufacturing,  butter  production  was  down.    Milk  receipts  at  creameries  were 
smaller  also  in  Ireland  and  Svreden,  and  butter  production  was  below  the  19Sk 
level. 
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In  both  Canada  and  the  United  States^  liquid  consiimption  continued  high,  so 
that  less  milk  was  available  for  raanuf acturing  in  this  quarter  than  a  year  ago« 

^^"^"-^SQ  production  declined  6  percent  in  the  opening  quarter  of  19^5  compared 
with  a  year  earlier*    Australian  output  dropped  sharply,  reflecting  the  change 
from  cheese  to  butter  as  a  result  of  lower  returns  for  cheese  on  the  United 
Kingdom  market.    Production  also  was  down  in  New  Zealand, 

In  the  Netherlands,  the  continuance  of  a  favorable  cheese  market  encouraged 
production.  An  improvement  in  prices  in  Denmark  stimulated  output  that  was  con- 
siderably above  the  19Sk  level. 

Production  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  showed  shaip  declines  in  each 
month  of  the  quarter,  due  to  changes  in  utilization. 

Output  of  canned  milk  (condensed  and  evaporatcd)in  the  first  quarter  of  19^5 
rose  10  percent  over  first  quarter  19^h«    The  largest  gain  was  made  in  the 
Netherlands,  due  to  a  continuing  market  demand  for  this  product.  Substantial 
increases  in  canned  milk  manufacture  also  occurred  in  Canada  and  the  United  States » 

Dried  milk  production  in  the  first  three  months  of  1955  dropped  to  8?  percent 
of  the  same  three  months  of  the  preceding  year.    Over-all  Output  in  Australia  was 
down,  although  production  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  was  up,  compared  with  195^, 
In  the  Netherlands,  total  dried  milk  production  declined,  due  to  a  sharp  drop  in 
the  manufacture  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids.    Total  output  of  dried  milk  in  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  was  down  in  this  quarter. 

Current  Conditions  Abroad 


Australia :  -  Wet  conditions  experienced  in  most  dairying  districts  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  quarter  greatly  benefited  pastures. 

Now  Zealand;  -  Prospects  arc  generally  favorable  for  winter  production.  Stock 
are  expected  to  winter  well, 

Denmark:  -  It  seems  very  probable  that  milk  production  in  the  second  quarter 
will  be  below  19^h»    Milk  cow  numbers  are  down,  duo  to  farmers  culling  their  herds 
because  of  scarce  supplies  of  feed  and  weakening  incomes  from  dairyings,  Also, 
grazing  in  the  second  quarter  was  hampered  by  cold  weather. 

The  Netherlands;  -    Pasture  conditions  appear  to  be  very  good  and  cow  numbers 
show  a  slight  increase, 

Canada ;  -    Weather  conditions  this  spring  arc  better  than  a  year  ago*  Pastures 
are  good,    —  By  Regina  M,  Murray,  based  in  part  upon  reports  of  Agricultural 

Attaches  and  other  U,  S,  representatives  abroad,  

A  summary  of  this  information  was  published  in  the  July  11,  1955  issue  of 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
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UNITED  STATES  TRADE  IN  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
AVERAGE  1935-39  AND  ANNUALLY  1950-51* 

SUMMARY 


July  13,  1955 


The  export  trade  of  the  United  States  in  dairy  products  continued 
to  increase  on  a  weight  and  milk  equivalent  basis  but  with  a  reduced 
level  of  value.    Both  the  total  weight  of  exports,  without  regard  to 
product,  and  the  irtiole  milk  equivalent  of.  exports  were  greater  in  1951* 
than  in  1953 •    The  whole  milk  equivalent  of  exports  at  more  than  2 
billion  pounds  was  almost  50  percent  above  1953*    Export  movement, 
however,  in  terms  of  dollar  value  was  down,    1951i  exports  were  valued' 
at  only  $81.3  million  against  $82.5  million  in  1953.    The  fact  is  that 
the  increased  movement  of  commodities  at  decreased  value  represents 
in  some  measure  the  effort*  of  the  Government  to  reduce  its  stocks  of 
dairy  products  by  moving  them  into  world  trade  through  reduced  prices 
at  or.  near  world  levels  for  commercial  purposes,  through  the  medium  of 
counterpart.  c\irrency  arrangements  under  Public  Law  ii80,  irtiich  was  en- 
acted, in  195U>  and  by  non-commercial  negotiated  sales. 

The  value  of  imports  dropped  for  the  second  consecutive  year.  The 
total,  value  of  all  dairy  products  imports  by  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $36.0  million  during  195U.    Th.is.  is  $2.3  million  under  the  value  of 
imports  in  1953  and  $9«i*  million  under  1952.    In  terms  of  whole  milk 
equivalent,  the  imports  during  195U  at  502  million  pounds  was  86  million 
pounds  under  1953.   
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Backgrcrund 

Foreign  trade  in  dair^^  products  by  the  United  States  has  historically 
amounted  to  only  a  small  part  of  the  domestic  production,  ordjjiarily  less 
Jhan  1  percent,  on  an  equivalent  basis,  of  the  annual  production  of  inilk^ 
Pbcceptions  to  this  pattern  are  found  in  the  two  Trar  periods  during-  and 
followinc  Horld  \hr  I  and  Uorld  Viar  II  when  larce  quantities  of  dairj^  pro-' 
ducts,  particularly  cheese  and  processed  inillcs, -uBItfe  i^oved  abroad.  However, 
even  at  the  peak  of  the  war  raovements,  which  occurred  in  19l4h,  only  5.6 
percent  of  the  total  domestic  production  went  into  export  channels^ 

Durinr  Iforld  IJar  II,  with  most  of  the  normal  channels  of  trade  denied 
to  commercial  exporters,  the  bulk  of  the  movement  of  United  States  exports 
was  under  Government  pro:jrama  such  as  Lend-^Lease';-  in  19hk  aLnost  97  per- 
cent of  all  exports,  in  tems  of  milk  equivalent^  was  shipped  under' Govern- 
ment pro:^rams.    After  the  surrender  of  Japan,  Government  shipments,  in- 
cluding those  by  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion^, were  the  major  part  of  all  exports  of  dairj;^  products  through  19h6^ 
Government  sponsored  shipments  were  resuiaed  in  some  volume  in  19^0  under 
the  various  foreign  economic  aid  programs  of  the  United  States  and  excrept 
for  1952  have  accounted  for  a  considerable  part  of  total  exports  in  terms 
of  milk  equivalent,  ■  . 

From  1934  s^^i  previouslj^  through  1939  imports  in  terms  of  whole  milk 
exceeded  exports.,    Imports  decreased  r^iarkedly  in  19U0  and  it  was  not  until 
19^0  that  iraportations  were  close  to  the  prewar  level.    In  19^2  inilk 
equivalent  value  of  imports  exceeded  that  of  exports  for  the  first  Tear- 
since  1939 •    However,  dairj'-  imports  under  import  reculations  durin^i.  1953 
and  19Sk  have  -declined  from  the  19^2  lovelo 

-  Exports 

The  most -important  of  the  United  States  dairy  prodiicts  exports  is 
the  processed  millc  ^jroup.    Exports  of  these  products  made  up  the  bulk  of 
the  irhole  milk  equivalent  of  exports,  including  Government  program  com**. 
modities^  and  constitute  almost  75  percent  of  the  dollar  value  of  the 
listed  exporta»v  -The  export' value  of  nonfat  dry' milk  solids  is  Just  under 
25  percent  of  the  total  value  of  dairy  products,  but  only  a  small  amount 
of  these  exports  is  commercial^  most  of  the  nonfat  dry  milk  solit^  ^spw!^ 
represent  shipments  by  the  United  Nations  Childrens*  Fund  which  purchased 
its  supply  from  surplus  ■Government  stoclcs  at  a  nominal  5umi« 

Evaporated  milk  and,  to  anlj  a  slightly'-  lesser  extent,  dry  i-ihole  milk^ 
unlike  other  dairy  products  of  the  United  States,  have  been  able  to  meet 
most  price  competition  in  the  trorld  markets;  this  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  commodities  have  been  able  to  maintain  approximately  the  1953 
level  of  export.    The  reduced  value  of  these  exports  was  due  to  a  ::eneral 
decline *in  dairy  products  prices  with  the  lowering  of  support  levels  on 
April  1,  195U*    The  United  States^  share  of  the  condensed  miUc  market  has 
all  but  disapneareda    In  1953  exports  of  this  commodity  dropped  from  30 
■rminion-nounds  to  20  million  pounds;  in  1951;  just  under  1,5  million  pounds 
of  condensed  r.-dJJc  tBPe -..eaporbedU  -The  loss  is  due  primarily  to  the  re- 
placement in  the  Philippine  Islands  of  the  United  States  product  by  that 
of  Dutch  manufacture. 


The  increase  in  exports  of  butter  was  due  alraost  entirely  to  the  sale 
of  the  product  in  export  markets  at  world  prices  from  approxiriiately  18 
cents  per  pound  under  the  domestic  support  level.    Mon-comercial  sales 
of  raore  than  11  million  pounds  of  butter  were  sold  in  direct  negotiations, 
primarily  with  other  governments,  during  19^h,  but  the  portion  of  these 
sales  going  into  export  channels  does  not  appear  in  the  export  statistics 
of  the  comjaodityi  before  export  the  butter  vjas  to  be  processed  into  butter 
oil  which  is  recorded  in  the  catch-all  category  of  dairy  products,  not 
elsewhere  specified. 

Cheese 'xras  also  offered  for  export  at  reduced  prices  but  export  SEales 
of  only  300,000  pounds  at  reduced  prices  were  made  dm-ing  19Sh« 

IFhile  Government  shipments  are  ordinarily  in  export  i^atistics,  some 
do  not  so  appear  for  19^h*    The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  purchased 
dairy  products  from  CCC  stocks  for  shipments  under  a  Christmas  Package 
Program;  the  stocks  were  turned  over  to  CARE  and  other  agencies  for  pack- 
aging and  appear,  therefore,  in  export  statistics  only  in  "food  for  relief" » 
There  were  U.7  million  pounds  of  butter,  3.5  million  pounds  of  cheese,  and 
®»6  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  millc  solids  sent  abroad  in  these  Christ- 
mas packages. 

Imports 

As  was"  the  ease  in  1953  more  than  95  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
dairy  imports  was  in  the  form  of  cheese  and  casein.    Controls  on  casein 
were  lifted  in  December  1952,  and  casein  imports  were  up  almost  1/3  in  the 
follo^^ring  year,'  However,  in  19Sh  they  were  just  slightly  over  the  1952 
level.    However,  the  value  of  the  reduced  casein  receipts  was  greater  in 
19^h}  representing  a  36  percent  increase  in  value*    Most  varieties  of  cheese 
whidh  were    under  import  controls  showed  about. a  10  percent  decrease  from  1953* 

Ilost  of  the  dairy  items  under  iinport  control  showed  imports  of  less  than 
control  allowances,    VJhere  imports,  as  shoTO  in  this  report,  exceed  allowances 
under  import  authorizations  it  is  due  to  the  report  data  being  prepared  on  a 
calendar  year  basis  while  the  import  controls  are  maintained  on  a  fiscal 
year  basis. 

There  is  also  a  Substantial  out-4iiovement  of  milk  and  dairy  products  from 
the  continental  United  States  to  non-contiguous  territories  and  possessions^ 
the  bulk  of  this  trade  is  with  Hawaii  and  Alaska,    This  movement  is  not,  of 
course,  considered  as  export  trade  and  does  not  appear  in  the  commercial  ex- 
port statistics.    Since  it  may  be  of  interest,  these  shipments  are  shoxm  in 
the  table  on  the  following  page  which  also  contains  the  table  on  millc 
equivalent  of  dairy  products  trade  with  foreign  nations. 


Shipmc^nts  of  Dairy  Pro-'ucts  to  Torrltorios 
and  Possessions  19^0-5^ 
(Q,uantity) 
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s'.Vholc  Ililk 

Year 

! Butter 
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:  Malted 
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:  Ililk 
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:  Milk 

;  alont 
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•  1,000 
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:  Million 
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:  pounds 
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:  pounds 
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U,252 

29,082  ; 

526 
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:  270 

19 

9^i812  . 

•  U,966 

37.50^  . 

623  ; 

557 

:  905 

:  1,261 

3I40 

19^2 

5.20U 

^.363 

17.7^5  : 

1.108  . 

826  ! 

388 

86U 

:  l.UlO 

!  202 

19^3 

5.279  : 

2,031  . 

5,30U  : 

616 

1,032 

1,501 

:  I5U 

19I+U  : 

5,207  : 
6.899  : 

2.653  . 

^.761  : 

633  . 

8U2  . 

1,850 

2,621  . 
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I9U5  : 

U,8S7  : 

29.5^  : 

1,6^9  : 

kf2  . 

1,112  : 

293 

I9I+6  : 

5.005  : 

5.108  . 

63,870  : 

U.306  . 
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785  . 

9,U2U  . 

372 

I9U7  : 

6,Ol+5  ; 

5.083 

^9,7^2  ; 

2,37^  : 

269  . 

1,087  : 

9.5^7  . 

359 

I9U8  : 

2.236  : 

k,kes  : 

2?. 952  : 

75s  : 

153  . 

1+20  : 

11,786  ■ 

2U2 

191^9  J 

1.573  ! 

^.727  : 

21,212  : 

111  ; 

60  : 

351  . 

12.376 

219 

1950  : 

1.702  : 

3.791  : 

19.297  : 

110  : 

50  ; 

322  : 

13.530  . 

217 

1951  : 

1.697  J 

3.616  : 

22,712  : 

1/      59  : 

1/ 

1/    105  : 

11,612 

207 

1952  : 

1.^75  : 

i^.669  : 

2k,ek8  : 

13,S73  : 

23^ 

1953  : 

1,737  : 

3.985  : 

29,088  : 

Hi  : 

1^,706  ; 

2U7 

2,U^  : 

U,3i^9  : 

28,8^2  : 

1/  ■■ 

1/  = 

ll+.9^6  : 

1/  Discontinued  after  July  1951.  2/  Preliminary, 
Source:    Agricultural  Mairkoting  Service, 


Whole  Milk  Equivalent  of  United  States  Trade  in  ililk 
Cream  and  Dairy  Products  in  Relation  to  Production  1935-195^ 
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:  Exports 
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:  Imports 
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:  1/ 
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;  pro  duct  ion 
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:  Million 

:  Million 
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'  Percent 

:  Million 

:  pounds 

:  po\jnds 
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.  ^bounds 

1935 

:  103,605 

:  I5U 

:  0,1 

I  95$ 

0,9 

:  -  804 

1936 

!  IOU.7IO 

!  115 

:  0.1 

:  829 

0.8 

:  -  71^ 

1937 

.    10k, 208 

:  129 

t  0,1 

:  8kS 

0,8 

.  -  719 

193g 

108,107 

:  156 

:  0.1 

:  572 

0.5 

.  -  1+16 

1939 

:  108,992 

183 

:  0,2 
:  0.1+ 

:  602 

0.5 

-  1+19 

19^ 

111,512 

U72 

:  3^ 

0.3 

/  128 

19^1 

117.088 

2.652 

•  2.3 

:  276 

0.2 

1^  2.376 

19H2 

120,^33 

3.7 

635  . 

0.5 

-f  3.8^1 

19^3 

.  118,517 

5.233 

h.k 

:        303  : 

0.3  . 

^  ^.930 

118,123 

6,61+5  . 

5.6 

127 

0.1  : 

/  6. 518 

19U5 

120,628 

1+.876 

^.0 

169  ; 

0.1  : 

4  ^v707 

19U6 

.  118,697 

5,691 

Ks 

3UI+  . 

0.3  : 

i  5.3^7 

19^7 

•    118,111+  . 

i+,050  . 

3.H 

167  : 

0.1  : 

/  3. 883 

19^ 

113.671  . 

2.750  . 

2.1+  . 

235  : 

0.2  : 

2.515 

19U9 

117.003  . 

2,i+58  ! 

2.1 

315  : 

0.3  : 

/  2.1I+3 

1950 

117.302  i 

1.988  : 

1.7 

51+8  : 

0.5  : 

/  i.kUo 

1951 

115.3^1  : 

2,265  : 

2,0 

579  : 

0,5  : 

-f  1,686 

1952 

115.597  ! 

676  : 

0.6  ! 

7S7  : 

0.7  : 

111 

1953  : 

121, UU9  : 

1.367  : 

1.1  ; 

588  ! 

0.5  : 

•f  779 

19.5^  2/  : 

123,702  : 

-    2,031+  J 

1.6  : 

502  : 

O.k  : 

/  i»532 

1/  From  1941  to  19 51+  includes  export  deliveries  under  government  programs, 
2/  Preliminary,    Source:    Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
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Total  Imports  of  Milk^  Cream  and  Dairy  Products 
Averace  1935-39,  annual  19$0"$k 


Quantity- 


Item 


Cream 
VJhole  Mill<: 

Skimmed  Ifilk  &  Buttermilk 

Condensed,  sweetened 

Evaporated 

Condensed, 'n^e^s* 

VJhole'Milk,  dried 

Cream,  dried' 

Skimmed  Milk,  dried 

Butterriiill<:,  dried 

Malted  Milk  &  Compounds, dried 

Butter 

Cheese  -  all 

Sid-ss 

Gruyere 

Romano 

Pecorino  3/ 

Reggiano 

Parmesan 

Provoloni 

Provolette 

Roquefort 

Cheddar 

Blue  Mold 

Edam  &  Gouda 

Bryndza 

Sbrinz 

All  other  cheese  including 
processed  not  listed  above 
Casein, ' dried 
Lactose ,  dried 


Average 
1935-39 


:) 

) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


1,000 
Pounds 

323 
26 
216 
398 
37 
'637 
1^652 

319 
'  11; 
9;278 
56; 587 
8^668 
2,311 

I5,614i 

2,160 

5^091; 
2;383 
i;>7l+8 
2',k2h 
3,326 


9;  829 
8,180 


1950 


1,000 
Pounds 


3 

68 
35 

2/ 

368 

1 

2k 

2!,fo2 
539 
3k 
10 
56;172 
6;  079 
2,317 
5;369 
ll,9li8 
l,kQ2 
-  79 
1,207 
'  53 
l;6ia 
13; 293 
3,k92 
3,755 

l,fl8 

3^939 
51;,552 
QOk 


1951 


1,000 
Pounds 


12 
23 
33 


2/ 


9,0ii6 

'  k 

i;03i 
1,610 

kOB 
■  59 
52; 330 

7;  135 

2,331 

2;3lt2 

9,525 
861; 
'  76 
2,505 
'  61 
1,688 
12,072 
5,Ol;9 
U,333 
2 

769 

3;578 
1;3;386 
1,592 


1952 


1,000 
Pounds 


1953 


1,000 
Pounds 


2 

2/ 
2: 

2/: 
2s 

'  10: 
37,012s 
226: 
'569: 
12,551: 
5,209: 
'1;58: 
1;9;208: 
7;322: 

3;056 
i;Uoi 
12,715 

955 

'120 
1;,026 

'  73 
i;8i5 
6;525 
3;  022 
3,585 

385 

1;;2C8 
56;838 
2,968 


2 
2 

2/ 

k 
k6l 

f,Q66 
13k 
'1;35 
l,ll;6 
7 

'126 
56;215 
8;656 
3;2l5 
2;226 

12;313 
2,056 

'297 
3,735 

'  k6 
l;806 
7;  810 
3;  331 
1;,560 

273 
5;  891 

7li;2i;6 
2,271; 


1/  Preliminary,  2/  Under  500  pounds,  3/  Pecorino 
including  small  amounts  not  suitable  for  grating. 


cheese,  sheep's  icljk  ctieese. 


Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,    Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and 
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Total  Imports  of  I-Iillc^  Crccn  and  Dair^,'"  Products 
Avcra-c  1935-39,  Annual  1950-51; 
(Continued) 

Value 


Itcri 


Ave race 
1935-39 


A,  COO 


1950 


.1,  COO 


Crcan  ; 

56  ' 

1  < 

k 

1  ' 

1  : 

IT.iole  nillc  ; 

1  1 

6  : 

2  ; 

2/  i 

2/  : 

37 

Skiimncd  inillc  &  Buttermilk 

5 

2  : 

3  ! 

V  = 

2/  : 

Condensed  (sucetencd)  : 

27  : 

2/  : 

2/  ' 

1/ 

1  : 

1 

Eva'ooratcd  ; 

3  : 

38  : 

1  - 

71  : 

7 

Condensed, ' n.c^So  : 

28  : 

2/  : 

1  ; 

Vihole  milk,  dried  j 

!      liil  : 

16  : 

2.,2li5 

9,1^77  i 

l,lii8  : 

2 

Cream,  dried  < 

2/  : 

2  • 

103  1 

68  : 

Skim  milk, ' dried  ; 

'      175  : 

202  ; 

78 

•    '  77  ! 

39  : 

61; 

I^uttermillc,  dried          '  : 

23  ! 

hi 

llt7  • 

I;li76  : 

137  : 

66 

iialted  milk  L  Compounds,  dried  : 

'    5  : 

8  : 

171  : 

2,250  • 

3  : 

3 

Butter 

1;759  • 

-     6  ! 

'  3h  ■ 

'271  ! 

■  60  : 

•1;1;7 

Cheese  —  all  : 

12;2?2  ' 

23;975  • 

22^ii08  ' 

23; 169  : 
li^lii3  . 

27ill5l  : 

25;213 

Swiss  ! 

2,656  . 

Uil62 

5,lii5  : 

k;962 

Gruyere 

noa  •  ' 

l,0i|ii  ' 

1,1;96  ' 

2,071;  i 

2,195  : 

1,995 

Romano 

n,a. 

2,015  • 

.    -788  . 

■$hh  : 

•737  : 

•515 

Pccorino 

n,a»  ; 

6,753  ■ 

5,170 

'  6,1^12  ' 

6,975  : 

7,1;28 

Re:';c:iano 

n.a.  : 

585 

363 

.      hh3  ' 

672 

Parmesan 

n.a.  . 

•      53  ' 

-  39 

:     -  62  • 

.      19U  : 

163 

Provoloni  : 

n.a. 

551  ' 

1,183 

:  1,919  : 

2,C0li  : 

1,881 

Provolette 

•    n.a,  • 

■  2h  ' 

:    -  29 

•    ■  3h  ' 

■  2h 

-  16 

Roquefort 

•  n^a. 

:  1,067 

:  1,089 

1  1,205  ' 

1,266  : 
2^365  : 

l,l;Ol; 

Cheddar 

'  n.a. 

:  3^256 
l,22!i 

1  3,266 

.  2,107 
:  1,257 

•  '755 

Blue  mold 

.  n.a. 

:  l,7i;8 

•  1,511;  : 

l,it6l 

Edam  c:  Gouda 

•  n.a. 

:  l,3hS 

:  1,520 

:  1,329 

•  1,811  : 

1,882 

Bryndza 

:  n.a. 

:  2/ 

1 

Sbrinz 

n.a. 

:  2it9 

:  150 

'      "98  \ 

29 

All  other  cheese,  includin;; 

processed  not  listed  above 

i  5,990 

i  i;396 

:  1,306 

i  l,i;90 

!  2,299  : 
.  9,286  : 

2ial;9 

Casein, ' dried 

:  623 

: 10, 055 

:13,60li 

:  8,535 

10,ll;6 

Lactose,  dried 

=  2/ 

:  108 

:  229 

:  1;35 

.      326  : 

371 

Total  Value-  3/ 

: 15, 068 

:38,699 

ii;5, 360 

^38,265  1 

35,986 

1/    Preliminary^.    2/    Less  than 

v500»    3/   Value  of  lactose  not 

included  in 

1951 


.1,000 


1952 


.1,000 


1953 


vl, COO 


1951;  1/ 


,.1,000 


total  value  of  dairy  products, 


Prepared  in  Forei^jn  A{jricultural  Service,    Compiled  from  Foreifjn  Commerce  and 
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Total  Exports  of  I-Iillc,  Cream  and  Dairy  Products 
Lvera-e  1935-39,  Annual  1950-51 

Quantity 


Itera 


..verc^'e  • 
1935-39: 

1950  \ 

1951  i 

1952  \ 

.  1953 

195U  1/ 

1,000  : 
pounds  ; 

1,000  : 

rounds  : 

1,000  : 
pounds  ; 

1,000  ; 

pounds  • 

1,000 

•oounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

'550  i 
1,370 
1,231  ' 

n.a.  : 

n.a.  ; 

n.a.  ; 

n,a»  ' 

7;637  i 
3;2i5  : 

•  It7;li90  ; 
35,585  ' 

'826  : 
8^2lij.  ; 

•  2,865  : 

r  i^;395 
7^127 
79;6U0 
ii9;5l5  : 
1,171 
26,7ii0  - 
2,215 

.   k,Qlh  ■ 

:  3,811 
291 

•  '983 

•  1,363 
l,17li. 

'  3,790 
'362 
:  5,912 
:  hhl 
:  -8312 
:  3,707 
:  952 

:  1,920 

:  3,3i;3 
:  5,378 
:  '816 
:  l,21ii. 
:  2,239 
:  1,109 

li;586 
25,971  • 
3,116 
2,735 

27,896  i 
I50,li48  : 

62,550  ; 
:229,i450  ' 

28,870  • 
203,352 

122, 5ii3 

•  29^553  ■ 

97,095 
.  1^2,537 
.  58,728 

19,978 
.133, 245 
:  l!.6,06i; 
:  98,097 

I,i4l2 
:131,lil0 
:  ii2,ii21 
: 156, 813 

1/ 

\    8,958  ' 

-  11,103 

:    9,261  ' 

11,382 

:  10,269 

H  ■  ■ 

n.a. 

3,202 

:    5,190  : 
l,i|89  : 
:      '  91  : 
:    2,621  : 

7,310 
l,35ii  1 

•211 
2.069  ' 

5,022  ' 
l,U35  ■ 

■167 
5a30  ' 

.  3,332 
.  1,106 

;      '206  : 

rj  ion 

:  3,322 
:  l,Ohh 

'lliO 

:  lii-,13.3 

Fresh  i:ilk  and  cream 

Butter 

All  cheese 

Cheddar,  natural 

Other,  natural 

Cheddar,  processed 

Other,  processed 
Processed  nillc 

Condensed,  sweetened 

Evaporated 

Dried  whole 

Konfat  drj--  r.iilk  solids 
Processed  riilk  products 

Infants  *  and  Dietetics ' 
chiefly  milk  base 

Halted  raillc  compounds 
and  mi::ture 

Ice  cream  t)Owder  Mixes 

Casein  (inedible) 

Dair;.^  products,  l',E.S. 
17    Preliminary,    2/  Inclu 


ded  with  Dair^T-  proc 


elscxrhcre  s-oecified< 


Prepared  in  Foreicn  Agricultural  Service,    Compiled  from  Foreir^n  Commerce  and 
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Total  Exports  of  milk,  cream  and  dairy  products 
Average  1935-39,  Annual  I95O-5U  (Continued) 

Value 


Product 

:  Average: 

:  1935-39  1950 

1951 

:  1952 

:  1953 

:195^  1/ 

: 31, 000 

:  $1,000 

:  $1,000 

:  $1,000 

■  $1,000 

:  91,000 

Fresh  Milk  and  Cream 

Butter 

All  Cheese 

Cheddar,  natural 
Other,  natural 
Cheddar,  processed 
Other,  processed 

;  kS 
:  U07 
:  285 

n»a. 
:  n..a. 

n,  a. 

noflt 

:  90s 
:  2,036 
:  7,36s 
:  5.13s 
'  370 
1,152 

!  6I40 

:  2.2U5 

:  25,333 
:  lU,26U 

5I+3 

.  9,^73 

:  1,053 

SOS 
:  750 
:  1,962 

:  135 

535 
Ssk 

59s 

"  7S5 

:  2S7 
:  2,639 
196 

koi 

If  533 

509 

:  537 
:  1,797 
:  2,261 
:  28k 

•  ^93 
:  920 
5d4 

Processed  Milk 

Condensed,  sweetened 
Evaporat  ed 
Dried  ^Tiole 

i'onfat  dry  milk  solids  , 

5U9 
1,800  : 
1,09s 

isi+ 

:  6,27s 

19,10^^- 
30,266 
10,736  . 

6,506 
29,016 
3^.039 
10,571 

.  6^827 
i5vS5i 
23,063 

10,006  : 

U,512 

20,351 
2^, 77s 
13,695 

363 
19,^31 
21,772 
19,059 

Processed  Milk  Products 
Infants'  and  Dietetics' 

chiefly  milk  "base 
Halted  milk, compounds 

and  mixtures 
Ice  cream  pov;der  mixes 
Casein  ( inedible) 
Dairy  Products,  LT.S.S. 

2/ 

H 

n.a, 

1,029 

6,205 

:  2,027 
659  . 

:  33 
550 

7,725  i 

3,123  : 

Sik 

Sk 
US5 

6,636  : 

2,055 

625 
57  . 

_  ^1.937 

7,72g  ' 

1,^13 

536  . 

Ilk 
5,621  _ 

6,713 
19530 

kk5 
S5 
7.335  , 

Total  Value  : 

•  S6,170 

120,391  '• 

S2,U59  : 

S1,J2S 

Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,    Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Jiavigation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
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Import  of  "butter  and  other  dairy  products  have  been  subject  to  import 
licensing  controls  since  early  in  V/orld  Vfar  II.    In  19^2,  with  ocean  shipping 
facilities  extremely  limited  in  view  of  requirements,  a  series  of  executive 
orders  were  executed  designed  to  limit  imports  to  strategic  materials  includ- 
ing food.    Concurrently  with  the  imposition  of  these  controls  on  public  agenciea» 
a  general  import  order,  M-63,  was  issued  to  control  food  imports  for  private 
accoTAnts,    TiThile  the  order  was  issued  by  the  V.'ar  Production  Board,  the  Food 
Distribution  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  acted  as  adminis- 
trator.   In  late  19^»  with  the  stoclqpile  of  critical  v;ar  materials  no  longer 
a  problem,  the  complete  responsibility  for  food  import  controls  yas  turned  over 
to  the  '.Jar  Food  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  General  Imports 
Order  M-63  was  replaced  by  War  Food  Order  Humber  63, 

After  the  war,    controls  were  gradually  relaxed  on  all  dairy  products  ex- 
cept butter.    Authority  for  the  continuation  of  import  controls  on  butter  was 
provided  for  under  the  first  Defense  Production  Acft  (effectiipe  July  1,  1950). 
^Vhen  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  I95O  was  extended  in  I95I1  Section  10^  was 
included  providing  that  no  dairy  product  should  be  imported  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  determined  vjovild; 

(;a)  impair  or  reduce  domestic  production; 

(b)  interfere  with  orderly  domestic  storing  and  marketing;  or 

(c)  resTilt  in  an  unnecessary  burden  or  expenditiire  under  any 
Government  price  support  program. 

On  August  9,  1951»  the  importation  of  batter  vras  again  embargoed;  also 
embargoed  v;as  nonfat  dry  milk  solids.    All  cheese  imports  were  subject  to 
quantitative  quotas  based  on  average  annual  imports  during  19^-1950  and  casein 
imports  v/ere  given  quantitative  quotas  based  on  imports  during  1950-1951» 

In  1952,  the  Defense  Production  Act  v;as  again  extended.    Section  10^  was 
continued  with  tvro  additional  features;  they  viere: 

(a)  the  Secretary  must  now  determine  the  necessity  for  controls 
for  each  type  or  variety  of  product; 

(b)  import  quotas  may  be  increased  by  I5  percent  in  the  interest  of 
international  trade  and  relationships. 

The  principal  effect  of  the  change  concerning  determination  of  imports 
by  types  or  varieties  concerned  cheese.    On  July  1952»  import  controls  were 
terminated  on  Pecorino  and  Roquefort,  variety  cheeses  made  from  sheep's  milk, 
Swiss  cheese,  Gruyere  process  cheese,  Bryndza,  Goya  and  most  miscellaneous 
varieties  of  this  type,  and  Stilton,  a  blue-mold  cheese.    Import  controls  were 
also  lifted  on  casein.    On  April  1,  1953 »  dried  v/hole  milk,  dried  cream  and 
dried  buttermilk  were  added  to  the  list  of  embargoed  items  under  Defense  Food 
Order  3»  t^ie  instrtiraent  controlling  imports  under  the  Defense  Production  Act 
authority. 
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The  Defense  Production  Act  easjil^QA   on  J\ane  30,  1953»    PrevioiBS  'to  Its 
expiration,  the  President,  acting  under  authority  granted  under  Section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  caused  an  investigation  to 
"be  made  "by  the  Tariff  Commission  on  the  effects  of  \uirestricted  imports  of 
dairy,  products  oa  the  Government's  price  support  programs.    On  the  basis  of 
the  Tariff  Commission' 3  report  there  was  issued  a  Presidential  Proclamation 
restricting  imports  of  dairy  products.    Import  regulation  1  xvas  put  into 
effect  by  the  Department  of  Aggiculturo  under  authority  of  the  Presidential 
Proclamation,    The  commodities  and  quotas  established  \inder  Import  Regula- 
tion 1  is  shoivn  in  the  following  table  along  with  the  status  of  controls 
under  Section  10^, 

STATUS  OP  IMPORTS  OP  DAIRT  PRODUCTS  UiroEH  SECTION  22 


Commodity 


Butter 
Malted  milk 

Nonfat  dry  milk 

Italian  cov>rs  milk 

cheese 
Cheddar 

Edam  and  Gouda 
Blue  Mold 
Dry  '.Vhole  Milk 
Dry  Buttermilk 
Casein 
Dried  Cream 


Import  status  prior 
to  July  1,  1953 
under  Section  10^ 


Embargoed 
High  fat  contents 

embargoed 
Embargoed- Aug.  9» 
1951 

i  Annual  Quota  l/ 
9,200,000  lbs. 
Annual  Quota  1^/ 
9.775.000  lbs. 
Annual  Quota  1/ 
^,600,000  lbs. 
Annual  Quota  1^/ 
3,1+50,000  lbs. 
Snbargo  ed 

April  1,  195^ 
Embargoed 

April  1,  1953 
Controls  terminated 

Dec,  30,  1952 
Embargoed 

April  1.  1953 


Quota  status 
under  section 

 22  

Bounds 

707.000 

6,000 

1,807,000 

9,200,100 

2,720,100  2/ 

600, 200 

U, 167, 000  J/ 

7,000 

1496,000 

liJot  Controlled 
!  500 


Import  authori- 
zation July  1, 
19 through 
June  30,  1955 
Pounds 

707.000 

6.000 

1,807,000 

9,200,000 

2, 780, 100 

1^.600,200 

14,167.000  1/ 

7,000 
1^96,000 

Not  Controlled 
500 


17    InclurHng  15^  allowance  in  interest  of  international  trade, 
2/    Inclu'ling  processed  Cheddar;  processed  Cheddar  treated  separately  under 
Section  IOI+. 

^/    Including  processed  blue-mold;  processed  blue-mold  treated  separately 
under  Section  lOH. 


Ir.iports  by  Country"  of  Cri^in 
Averace  1935-39,  Annual  1950-5U 


Product  and 

Average • 

Country  ; 

1935-39- 

^  1950 

.  1951  ; 

1952 

1953 

.1951^  1, 

1,000  ; 

1,000  • 

1,000  ' 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

pounds  ; 

nounds ; 

pounds ' 

pounds 

Dounds 

roonnds 

BUTTS?.:  : 

Canada  2/  : 

ill  ' 

o 

y 

2  ' 

ii57  \ 

1  • 

- 

Cuba  i 

290  ; 

->  / 

3/ 

Denma.rk  ; 

'lj.76  : 

1  : 

56 

.299 

Latvia  ; 

Vl>030  : 

Lithuania  ; 

y  '367  ; 

Hetlierlsnds 

1,650  • 

:  1 

1  28 

\  "li; 

Ilorx-iay 

:      5/  - 

3/ 

United  Kin^jdon 

892 

Poland 

6/    11.2  : 

U, 3, 3,?., (Europe  cc  Asia)  < 

:V  536 

Argentina 

:5/  '726 

:  1 

\  h2 

"62 

Hen  Zealand 

:  2,658 

hi 

:  567 

i.ustralia 

:      5/  ' 

:  7 

Others 

:  ii70 

\  lii 

r  13 

Total 

:  9,278 

:  10 

•  59 

\  158 

:  126 

.  962 

^7    Pre  limine r;/",    27    Include  s  Hetifoundland  and  Labrador »    ^7    Le  ss 
than  500  pounds,    5/    Averace  1935~38,    5/    If  an;/-  under  "Others", 
6/  Avera-e  1935-37, 


Prepared  in  Forcirjn  Arricultural  Service,    Conpiled  fron  Foreign  Comerce 
and  navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census, 
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Imports  b7  Country  of  Ori,^in 
Average  1935-39,  imnual  iPij'G-^ij- 
(Continued) 


Product  and 
Country 


All  Cheese 
Canada  2/ 
nexico 
Cuba 

Dominican  I'tepublic 

;.ustria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany,  '.'estern 

Greece 

Ireland 

Italy 

^'lalta  and  Goao 

Netherlands 

Ilorway 

Portuf;al 

S'/ieden 

Sxritzerland 

Turkey 

United  Kin-^doTn 

Yugoslavia 

Bulgaria 

CzechoslavaldLa 

Rumania 

/jrgentina 

Brazil 

Australia 

iMCW  Zealand 

Otliers 

Total 


Average 
193^-39 


l^OCO 
pounds 


3/ 
3/ 
3/ 
3/ 
3/ 

1,333 
2,980 

193 
1,307 

3/ 
257993 
3/ 

3,9U6 
780 
3/ 
3/ 

7,9^6 
3/ 

3/ 
3/ 
3/ 
3/ 

3/ 
l,5l6 

3/ 

3/ 
'  3 
1,776 


56,587 


1950 


1^000 
pounds 


2,981 
10 

9 
6 

o 

12 
3,783 
'309 
1,725 

70 

V 
'  U 
l6„95l 
-  11 
3,i;91 
519 
11 
'188 
7,796 
19 
35 

"  76 

3 

7,576 
ho 
100 
10,376 
70 


56,173 


1951 


1,000 
pounds 


2,783 

8 

k/ 

1 

5 

18 
5,752 

•  81-. 
1,875 

55 
11; 

•  hi 
lh,99h 

32 
3,869 
556 
26 
'111; 
8,G13 
18 
29 

62 


3,666 


9,513 
7 


52,335 


1952 


1,000 
pounds 


1,539 
5 


■  3 
li,i55 

561 
1,877 
181 
10 

20,203 

■  30 
3,381; 

631 
26 

'  93 
8,939 
19 
36 

88 


-  3 
2,359 


5,065 


.1;9,207 


1953 


1,000 
pounds 


1,068 
2 

h 
36 
10 
l;,6ia 
500 
1,577 
320 

o3 
1 

20,039 
-  17 
1;,200 
769 
33 
'  61 

10,775 
7 
23 
213 

h2 


4,635 

63 
6,775 
1 


56,215 


1,000 
pounds 


1;89 
6 


250 
■  6 
U,5l6 
'791 

ly933 

179 
82 
2 

20,5l6 

20 
1^,326 
709 
30 
'1C6 
10,260 
7 
23 
197 
1;8 
3 

3,062 
51 

2,327 

19 


1;93958 


17  Preliminary^  27  Inclucl e s  I le wf oundla nd  and  Labrador,  3/  1±  any,  under 
"Others",    h/    Less  than  5C0  pormdsa 

Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Compiled  from  Foreign  Coim-.ierce 
and  navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census, 
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Imports  by  Qovocitry  of  Oricin 
Annual  19^0-$k 
(Continued) 


Product  and  : 

Eountrjr  : 

1950  i 

1951 

1952  : 

1953  i 

195U  1/ 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

pounds : 

pounds : 

pounds : 

pounds : 

ppunds 

ClffiESE-continued  : 

Cheddar  : 

- 

• 

Canada  2/  : 

2,771  ! 

2,538 

955  *: 

h^2 

Deniaark  ; 

5  : 

3  : 

Ireland  : 

Ih  : 

—  t 

— 

Italy  : 

k 

h  : 

Sweden  : 

33  : 

6  : 

k  \ 

16  \ 

5 

Australia  : 

'100  : 

■  63  : 

- 

ITeiT  Zealand  ; 

10,376  : 

9,50U  : 

5,065  : 

6,775  • 

2,327 

Others  ; 

3  : 

1  : 

1  : 

1  : 

- 

Total  : 

- 

13.293  : 

12,072  : 

6,525  \ 

7,810  • 

2,8lU 

Swiss  3/  : 

Canada  2/  ; 

;         1  ; 

h  ' 

1  < 

30 

:  - 

Austria 

1  ; 

5  - 

-  ; 

36  " 

:  237 

Denmark 

338  : 

379  : 

723  : 

500  ' 

290 

Finland 

:  297 

81^  ' 

'     530  ' 

:  hh^ 

:  761 

France ' 

18 

62  ' 

h/  ' 

12 

:  - 

Gerraay,  Western 

13  • 

3h  ■ 

"liO 

208 

37 

Ireland 

:  27 

:  1 

I  1 

Ital^r 

:         2  • 

:         3  - 

31 

2 

:  22 

Hetherlands 

:         6  • 

86 

:  eh 

:  31 

:  23 

Hon^ay 

:  3 

:  20 

55 

Sx-xeden 

:     '  6 

.     '    1  ' 

.    •  5 

:  - 

S^jitzerland 

:  7,711 

:  8,763 

:  8,861 

:10,5ii3  : 

10,123 

Arr;entina 

:  h/ 

:  7 

:  3 

:  - 

:  - 

Others 

:  - 

:  11 

:  h 

:  12 

Total 

:*  0,396 

!  9,1;66 

: 10, 3 77 

: 11, 872 

• 

:11,5C6 

Romano 

Italy 

:  1,286 

:  197 

Switgerland 

:  h/ 

Argentina 

:  li,03^ 

:  2,lkh 

:  l,ij.Cl 

:  2,226 

Brazil 

:  ho 

Uruguay 

:  13 

Total 

:*  5.369,. 

:  2,3Ul  „ 

:  l,ii01 

l2^22^ 

-lOTSS:    At  end  of  final  sheet  of  cheese  by  t^rpe. 
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Imports  by  Coimtry  of  Orijin 
Annual  19^0-$k 
(Continued) 


Product  and  : 
Country  : 

19^0  : 

1951  : 

1952  : 

1953  : 

1951;  1/ 

1,000  : 
pounds : 

1,000  : 

pounds : 

1,000  : 
pounds : 

1,000  : 
pounds : 

1,000 

pounds 

CiE33E-continued  : 
Percorino  : 
Canada  2/  : 
Denmark  : 
Italy  : 
Arfjentina  : 
Others  : 

36  ': 

t 

11,509  : 
396  : 
7  : 

V 

'     2  : 
9,ll52  : 
70  : 
J  : 

12,630  : 
82  : 
3  : 

-  29  : 
12,125  : 
Ihh  : 
15  : 

13,180 
78 
59 

Total  : 

II39U8  : 

9,525  ': 

12,715  : 

12,313  : 

13^317 

Pteg^iano  : 
Italy  : 
Argentina  : 
Others  : 

'278  \ 

1,201  : 
3  : 

352  : 

5lZ  : 

538  ': 

367  : 

-357  : 
1,699  : 

-322 
1,256 

33 

Total 

1,482  \ 

361;  ': 

955 ; 

2,056  : 

1,611 

Parmesan 
Italy 
Other 

80  - 

75 ; 

1  • 

120  : 

297  ' 

251 

Total 

1  80 

76  ■ 

120 

•  297 

:  251 

Provolone 
Italy 
i.r.^entina 
Others 

\  1,255 
\  k 

2,556 

:  10 

:  U,098 
1 

:  3,775 
:  6 

:  3,63U 
:  2 

Total 

1,259 

!  2,S66 

:  U,099 

!  3^.781 

!  3,636 

Pioquefort 
France 
Others 

:  l,6iil 

:  1,688 

!  1,815 

:  1,306 

':  1,875 

h 

Total 

\  l,6kl 

i  1,688 

*:  1,815 

:  1,806 

"iIOTES:    At  end  of  final  sheet  of  cheese  by  tj'^je. 


Iriports  by  Country  of  Origin 
Annual  1950-5'i4 
(Continued) 


Product  and  : 

Country 

I9SO  : 

1951  : 

1952  : 

1953  : 

1951;  1/ 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

pounds : 

TDOunds : 

pounds : 

pounds ' 

pounds 

CTIEESEAContinued  : 

Blue  Mold  : 

Canada  2/  : 

hi  \ 

hi  1 

Denmark  : 

3,201  : 

it,  7^7  : 

2,792  ; 

3,136 

.  3,130 

France  ; 

80  t 

18  : 

11 

:  11 

Italy  : 

201  : 

138  : 

1U6 

125  • 

lOi; 

Norway 

11  • 

V 

Sweden  : 

hi  : 

ii^  : 

25  • 

9 

:  39 

Switzerland  : 

11  • 

13  : 

:  li 

United  Kincdoni  : 

17  : 

13  : 

17 

11 

16 

Argentina  : 

It/  • 

Others  : 

2  : 

19 

39 

Total  : 

✓ 

3,h92  : 

53OU8  : 

3,022 

:  3,331 

:  3,30i| 

Edam  and  Gouda  : 

Canada  2/  : 

111  i 

10  ; 

Cuba  : 

8 

Belgium  ; 

;  12 

3  : 

3 

:  3 

Denmark  : 

83  : 

207  : 

92 

•      157  : 

251 

Finland 

:     '  12 

:     -  8 

:  11 

Netherlands 

.  3,U23 

:  3,752 

3,206 

:  ll,035 

:  l;,l6l 

Norway 

:  6 

:  172 

:  21ii 

:  221 

:  196 

Portugal 

I  hi 

10 

:  12 

: 

:  3 

Sweden 

:    ~  26 

.         1  - 

1 

:  1 

:  I- 

Switzerland 

:  3 

:  6 

:  5 

:  5 

United  Kingdom 

:  9 

:  2 

Argentina 

:  119 

:  11+5 

:  111 

:  126 

:  101 

Total 

\  3.7<5 

:  1^,333 

i  3,585 

!  U,56o 

\  ii,732 

Sbeinz 

Italy 

\  5 

!  8 

:  2 

Switzerland 

:     '  1 

:  hi 

^'irgentina 

:  l,i;67 

:  755 

i  383 

!  273 

;  82 

Uruguay 

:  h< 

:  6 

Total 

:  769 

L-_^J85_-^ 

v.._.271_ 

L__  82_ 

NOTES:    At  end  of  final  sheet  of  cheese  b-"-  t■^.^^e 


IraDorts  by  Country  of  Origin 
Annual  1950-5ii 
(Continued) 


Product  and  : 

195U  1/ 

Country  : 

1950 

1951  ! 

1952  ': 

1953 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

pounds : 

pounds : 

nounds : 

pounds  I 

pounds 

CHEESE-continucd  : 

Other  : 

Canada  2/  : 

118  ! 

ZOO  : 

75  i 

81^  : 

7 

Ilexico  : 

10  : 

8  : 

k  : 

2  : 

6 

Dorainican  '^uenublic: 

6  : 

-  : 

: 

h  : 

- 

Belciun  and  : 

Lu^embourj  ; 

-  : 

1  : 

1  : 

5  : 

6 

Bulgaria  : 

72  : 

62  : 

: 

i|2  : 

a5 

Denmark  : 

155  : 

401  : 

5U5  : 

819  : 

8Ii5 

Finland  ; 

-  : 

-  : 

31  : 

19 

France 

66  : 

U5  : 

U5  : 

hQ  • 

47 

Geinany,  ''astern  ; 

57  : 

21  : 

19  ; 

7k  : 

li;7 

Greece  ; 

11;  : 

10  : 

69  : 

Ilunrarjr 

'    2  : 

-  : 

** 

- 

Italy  : 

2,331  ! 

2,209  : 

2,588  • 

3,357  : 

3,002 

I'ialta,  Gozo,  and 

C;,^rus 

:        11  • 

32  < 

:       27  ' 

15 

18 

Iletherlands 

:  62 

:  31 

:  llit 

:  133 

:  Ihl 

llon-jay 

:  hS)9 

:  38U 

:  397 

:  i;93 

:  513 

Portugal 

:  8 

:  16 

:  Ih 

:  29 

:  22 

Sweden 

r  76 

:  61 

61 

:  50 

r  59 

Svitgerland 

:  68 

:  30 

:  66 

:  228 

:  120 

Turkey 

:  19 

:  17 

:  19 

:  7 

:  7 

United  "inr;:dom 

:  7 

Ik 

:  19 

:  11 

:  7 

Yugoslavia 

:  88 

:  213 

:  180 

..r_,entina 

363 

:  23 

:  82 

:  161 

ITew  Zealand 

:  h/ 

:  9 

Others 

:  11 

:  3 

:  1 

:  20 

Total 

*:  3,939 

!  3,580 

i  i;3208 

5.891 

:  5,278 

17    Prelir^iner^'^p    2/    Incluc'cs  Ile^'foundland  and  Labrador, 
3/    Includes  Ementlialer  uith  eye-forr.iation  and  Gnuyere  pro- 
cess cheese o  k/    Less  than  500  pounds^ 


Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Serviceo  Compiled  iron 
Forei,';;n  Commerce  and  Ifevir;ation  of  the  United  States  and 
official  records  of  t'ae  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
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Imports  by  Gountrj^  of  Ori';;in 
Avcrace  1935-39,  Annual  1950-5ii 
OContinued) 


Product  and  : 
Country  : 

Average : 
1935-39: 

1950  i 

1951  'i 

1952  ! 

1953 

1951;  1/ 

1,C00  : 
pounds  : 

1,000  : 

pounds : 

1,000  : 
pounds  : 

1,000  : 
pounds  : 

1,000  : 
pounds : 

1,000 

pounds 

P"lCGSo3ED  IIILX  ; 
Dried  -Thole  : 
Canada  2/  : 
Denmark""  : 
Netherlands  : 
Sweden  : 
Australia  : 
Hew  Zealand  : 
Others  : 

3/      1  ' 

3/  22 

3/1/ 

5 

i  23 
:      V  : 
:         1  : 

229  : 
'771;  : 
5,075  : 

2,067  : 
901  : 

l;lt82  : 
2,358  : 
10^692  : 
9,358  : 

38  ' 

12,816  : 

:        267  : 

107  : 
221  : 
156  : 
5U5  : 

14,837  i 

"h 
"5 

Total  : 

3/     28  \ 

I  2h 

•  9,Oli6 

:  37,011 

•  5,866  • 

9 

I&ied  Skimmed  : 
Canada  2/ 
Netherlands  ; 
Australia  ; 
New  Zealand  ; 

3/  22 
■3/  i4l2 

h/ 

:  2,153  . 
:     3h9  ' 

— 

"  50 
67 
711 
203 

i      569  " 

:  1;35 

■  i;8i; 
:  226 

Total 

:  h3h 

:  2,502 

:  1,031 

i  569 

; 

:  lt35 

:  710 

Dried  Buttermilk 
Canada  2/ 
Netherlands 
NcTiT  Zealand 

i5/l,5U7 
:!/  1^0 

539 

:  273 
!  1>337 

':  11,387 
:  253 
:  911 

\  l,lii2 
:  h 

':  3M 
":  1;25 

Total 

':  1,587 

:  539 

:  1,610 

12,551 

:  l,ll!.6 

7l;3 

Dried  Cream 
Canada  2/ 
Denmark" 

Germany,  Western 

L^ctherlands 

Sweden 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

I  mm 

:  V 

:  2 
:  2 

i  lii7 
:  9 
:  1 
:  11 
:  2ii 
3h 

•  _ 

13h 

Total 

:  4 

:  226 

■  13h 

Preliminar3'-„  2/  Includes'  Newfoundlrnd  and'  Labrador,  57  Average 
for  1938  and  1939 «    h/    Less  than  500  pounds,    5/   For  1939, 


Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Serviceo    Compilefl  from  Forei:;n  Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census^, 
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Imports  hy  Cotintry  of  Origin 
Avcrace  1935-39,  Annual  1950-5ii 
(Continued) 


Product  and 
Country 


Avera:je 
1935-39 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


195a  1/ 


CASEIN 
Canada  2/ 
Azores 
Belsiiun 
Denmark 
France  • 

Germany,  Western 
Italy 

Netherlands 
Non-ray 
Portugal 
Sweden 
Si'Titzerland 
United  ICingdom 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Uruguay 
Union  of  So, 
Australia 
New  Zealand 
Others 

Total 


1,000 
pounds 


21 

3/ 
3/ 

3/ 
2,380 

3/ 

lliZ 
3/ 

3/ 

"  h3 
5,076 
3/ 


Africa 


5/  336 
97 
35 


IjCOO 

pounds 


1,110 

68 

l.lhO 
1,623 
990 
22 
1,U59 

366 
"55 

i;l,901 

'625 

1,582 
-  63 
1,023 
1,760 
10^ 


1,000 

■Dounds 


1,393 

251 
2 

3,136 
6,281 
lh2 

2,323 

22 
2i;0 

99 
109 

2k,h21 

■  20 
1,229 

■  1 
2,123 

983 


1,000 

■oounds 


829 
3ii2 
103 
3,633 
3,183 
6i^0 

1,592 

899 

781 

23h 

3i;,129 
1,617 

8,077 


1,000 

pounds 


2,780 

198 

708 

960 


1,257 

983 
8I1 

33 
-  21 
•5ii,683 
'383 
1,662 

1,050 


17  Prcli:vinar3'-, 
under  "(3thers",  li/ 


8,180  :  5U,552:  1;3,386 
27    Includes  Ncvjioundland  and  Labrador, 


56,838 


Not  available,    5/   For  1937, 


7U,2ii6 

-IT 


1,000 

pounds 


3,901 
120 

111; 
3,56ii 
22 

606 
li60 
96 


iil,2U9 
-925 
1,695 

l,ii60 
5,591 


If 


^9,803 
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CUMED  unXi   Qiitad  States  Eiports  by  Country  of  Oeatiiuitlon,  Areraga  1935^,  195(V<4 


1  .1.  ...  r 

ETOPOrated  ItUk 

t 

Condenaed  MUc 

**■ 

—      ■  ■  ■  ■ 

Countary 

t 

tit 

Average 

:              t  : 

1954  1/ 

1  1936-39  t 

19501  , 

1951 

t  1952 

t  1953 

:   1954  1/:  1935-39 

:  195(1 

1951  ! 

1952 

1953  s 

<  1,000  t 

1,000  : 

1,000 

:  1,000 

t  1,000 

.  1,000  t 

1,000 

-  1^000 

1,000  1 

1,000 

1,000  t 

l^CXX) 

t  Dovmdfl  t 

rounds  : 

noundfl 

1  pQfund^ 

I  isounds  t 

poujids  t 

t           6  ! 

39  : 

46 

i  4 

!  4 

—  J 

9 

1  : 

12  : 

749  » 

6 

>  969 

:  5 

20  : 

31 

I  9 

5 

15  1 

3 

<  :  169  > 

912  I 

742 

<  610 

I  442 

298  : 

161 

t  236 

9  1 

t           8  I 

a  I 

35 

I  24 

I  2 

11  » 

1 

;  Ti^ 

:         37  .: 

160  1 

105 

:  25 

:  2 

—  ; 

52 

:  84 

6 

1 

I  116 

116  : 

U9 

:  138 

:  111 

154  I 

197 

;        100  1 

27 

3 

1  I 

!     1,152  I 

5,302  I 

6,30 

!  7,506 

:  9,383 

10,513  : 

16 

:  9 

31  ! 

388 

16  I 

t         88  1 

342  : 

363 

I  327 

:  389 

364  ; 

25 

:  11 

13  1 

2 

1  t 

_ 

>     3,824  s 

2.316  h 

438 

t  362 

56 

40  : 

174 

:  9 

6Q3  1 

7 

4  > 

:   aJ'  « 

4,005  I 

3,699 

!  3,196 

!  4,265 

4,467  a 

2/ 

I  103 

431 

44 

71  : 

52 

t     t/  ' 

25  : 

80 

:  8 

:  20 

87  ! 

i/ 

22  : 

1        153  : 

116  : 

20 

:  10 

1  4 

13  : 

3 

:  5/ 

2 

- 

:       533  ! 

18,510  1 

23,134 

i  13,678' 

:  13,275 

15i926  : 

AS$ 

:  1,618 

7,372 

11,372 

55  : 

90. 

!        777  : 

998  ! 

178 

s  56 

«  51 

67  I 

42 

:  15 

12 

t           6  : 

126  > 

24 

:  4 

:  4 

14 

:  713 

100 

2 

25  : 

_ 

:         92  : 

342  1 

444 

:  89 

:  202 

62  ! 

55 

!  132 

33 

5/ 

_ 

I     ■    39  t 

15  : 

25 

!  27 

:  88 

11  : 

194 

t  1 

2 

I                7  ! 

4 

:  7 

:  5 

—  I 

5/ 

•     5/  . 

2,193  : 

!  1 

',  _ 

75 

86  i 

103 

* 

•         16  : 

8  : 

9 

:  13 

:  16 

9  t 

u 

1 

:     6/  . 

318  : 

!  10,012 

122  ) 

_  1 

:           7  1 

35,178  I 

30,146 

!  13 

:  6,823 

_  . 

51 

\ 

_ 

1 

:2/       9  : 

6  : 

:  4 

_ 

:           6  < 

224  t 

1 

:  1 

i  3,491 

3 

-  X 

t          —  t 

:  914 

_ 

_  J 

4  : 

t  — 

I  720 

• 

_ 

.  1 

_ 

t       496  ) 

.  1 

38,977 

I  •> 

1  1 

5/ 

1 

,     &/  : 

1©  > 

334 

I  87 

i  74 

52  1 

4/ 

:  6 

28 

2  ! 

7  t 

1 

:     1?  : 

1  : 

:  5 

4/ 

.         58  : 

63  > 

TL 

:  48 

:  18 

1/ 

15 

1 

5  : 

59  : 

7 

:  5 

!  72 

3 

:     -  I 

12  : 

32 

1  — 

:  63 

5  I 

_ 

_ 

_  2 

1        212  1 

1  I 

72 

1  2 

I  — 

37 

.  _ 

12,692 

8 

s 

_ 

I       403  : 

_  1 

_ 

— 

86 

_  1 

<       488  t 

U4  : 

140 

!  5 

1  13 

62 

t  567 

_  I 

>       120  t 

2 

:  1 

I  5 

—  t 

8 

45 

—  I 

2 

:       935  : 

28  1 

5 

t  — 

^  ; 

2/ 

I  1,062 

2,100 

_  1 

1         75  1 

1,428  I 

788 

:  348 

I  206 

162  : 

1 

:  41 

25 

79 

5  : 

16  ! 

X  — 

t     -  1 

U  i 

26 

t 

:  15 

_ 

I  _ 

_ 

_  { 

»   12,585  : 

68,315  : 

92,571 

:  65,661 

:  78,285 

94,496  : 

1,496 

:  21,291 

3,558 

16,272 

122 

4  > 

1,751 

:  - 

:  29 

1,233  I 

786 

1     1,076  J 

6$  < 

149 

t  — 

1/ 

_ 

_  1 

1           2  1 

:  — 

9  : 

_ 

_  I 

:        152  I 

410  : 

749 

:  738 

:  414 

n  : 

39 

I  41 

65 

507 

34  t 

:         10  : 

51  t 

13 

:  1 

23  : 

31 

I  7 

8 

t           4  I 

62  t 

361 

I  174 

72  I 

3 

941 

227 

t        193  : 

154  I 

297 

:  78 

:  86 

156  : 

61 

; 

13 

2 

34  1 

_ 

>        23  t 

223  : 

95 

1  231 

.  224 

9  I 

3 

.  53 

n 

I       719  ! 

5,863  : 

222 

:  1,875 

:  2,855 

2,066  : 

12 

t  29 

122 

11 

02  t 

>         6  t 

10  : 

2 

1  6 

u 

LI 
Sr 

I           7  : 

20  I 

18 

:  5 

J  3 

9  : 

Ha 

t        276  : 

846  : 

446 

I  586 

•  *»f3 

514  : 

221 

*  7^ 

/OQ 

~  406 

236 

!  121 

2 

t     1/  t 

181  i 

37 

1     "  56 

:  5 

i/ 

:  524 

34 

- 

—  t 

t           2  1 

2  t 

2 

t  — 

1  — 

1 

- 

ri-ench  Equatorl&L  A£rlca  and  Cameroun.. 

.     &/  . 

.    4/  . 

6  > 

12 

:  22 

:  17 

21  : 

ri«nob  West  Africa  and  Togo.., 

3  : 

t  - 

I         4  I 

191  : 

94 

:  18 

43  1 

i  34 

6 

1 

2 

I          4  : 

1  — 

961 

«         74  « 

—  t 

1 

!  ^  ! 

"    6  i 

7 

I  15 

1  — 

4/ 

1 

63 

~163  ': 

4 

L  "  ?53  I. 

a.  I 

31 

i     "  61 

i  97 

209  s 

47 

i  26 

6 

17 

..." 

.'  ,25tSOT,.!, 

150.148  I 

i  97,095 

i  133.245 

131.418  : 

4.586 

:  27.896 

28,870 

.  2s^a.. 

jy  a^lindnaryi  2/  Includes  Nsnfoundland  and  Labrador.  2/  Inoludes  Republic  of  I^uiana.  U  If  any,  under  "Others'^.  ~5/  I^^s  than  500  pounds.  6/  Hot 
arollable.   2/   ^  1936. 
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DRIED  IdUCi    United  States  Giparte  by  Country  of  Destiwtion,  Average  1995-39,  Annual  1950-3.954 


■on-m  Dry  Hllk  Sollda 


•  Arorage 
:  1935-38_ 

:  1950 

!  1951 

:  1952 

:  1953 

:    1954  1/ 

:  1935-39 

!  1950 

I 

:  1951 

:  1952 

'■:  1253  . 

1954  1/ 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

I  1,000 

1  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

;  Doupda 

:  I30unda 

:  Doundfi 

Doundfl 

:  iioundA 

!  PQuzudd 

;  poujxJb 

;  pounde 

:  pouadfl 

DOunjfl 

i  1 

:  6 

:  43 

i  2 

i  62 

'•■  2/ 

I  112 

!  53 

!  70 

:  12 

:  4 

:  5 

;  14 

:  161 

126 

344 

:  254 

!  713 

263 

91 

3 

:  41 

:  716 

:  282 

:  447 

:  428 

234 

:  12 

:  1,343 

I  442 

:  10 

418 

300 

:  2 

:  130 

:  154 

:  2a 

:  301 

ao7 

:  3 

•■  1,324 

:  208 

:  42 

:  162 

565 

i  49 

:  1,137 

:  1,147 

559 

!  751 

460 

5 

:  1,026 

204 

:  18 

158 

962 

1  62 

t  242 

:  271 

297 

:  324 

364 

1  2 

;  434 

:  395 

:  196 

:  266 

734 

:  41 

:  1,020 

:  407 

293 

:  640 

83 

52 

:  4,722 

:  10,261 

:  11.982 

:  5,827 
:  98 

298 

:  18 

!  90 

:  90 

53 

:  56 

73 

!  2/ 

:  670 

r  5 

126 

204 

:  226 

!  1,411 

:  872 

795 

682 

936 

104 

:  214 

:  524 

:  421 

:  342 

408 

:  U6 

!  578 

:  701 

:  582 

699 

682 

:  25 

:  172 

:  191 

:  134 

186 

126 

:  U 

:  10 

:  15 

:  17 

10 

:  1 

7 

t  18 

:  38 

54 

i  i/ 

:  26 

1 

:  4 

;  1 

I  1 

:  2 

:  3 

3 

:  2/ 

:  21 

:  97 

:  108 

102 

18 

:  26 

56 

:  45 

!  34 

:  16 

20 

I  120 

:  1,965 

!  2,900 

1,962 

:  399 

38 

I  T3 

780 

:  445 

278 

:  401 

231 

12 

41 

:  70 

122 

135 

73 

!  10 

272 

:  224 

:  218 

230 

157 

2/ 

27 

:  125 

174. 

=  a 

:  20 

294 

:  8 

65 

80 

Ti 

64 

40 

1/ 

3 

:  16 

70 

685 

I  5 

!  11 

6 

:  33 

:  — 

7 

I  1,4C^ 

i  2 

5 

!  78 

I 

9 

i  1 

893 

1 

_ 

— 

:  3,274 

:  104 

:  29 

:  4 

19 

30 

14 

1 

:  2 

2/ 

:  40 

— 

I  2/ 

44 

— 

'  W 

2/ 

1 

_ 

:  — 

2 

13 

■■  {J 

1 

_ 

1 

u 

1,027 

:  57 

43 

:  1,121 

280 

:  6 

3 

:  10 

7 

_ 

:  20,644 

3,273 

1,764 

I  109 

:  4 

122 

_ 
_ 

■  _ 

_ 

9 

:  21,719 

2,094 

239 

271 

:  11 

5 

_ 

_ 

. 

:  5 

— 

_ 

11 

:  2/ 

2 

_ 

_ 

2/ 

-       a  - 

:  2/ 

40 

_ 

:  - 

U 

_ 

_ 

_ 

'■■  7,566 

:  2,433 

!  47 

10  . 

_ 

1,252 

104 

t  — 

2 

_ 

_ 

:  22,854 

:  30,305 

:  2,888 

I  * 

_ 

_ 

4,784 

;  _ 

_ 

!  5,170 

— 

11,455 

— 

«  5/ 

80 

61 

77 

34 

:  1 

4 

42 

39 

1  - 

5 

5 

6 

_ 

7 

'  2/ 

198 

295 

71 

_ 

79 

_ 

':  6 

i  286 

6 

204 

238 

I  5 

18 

39 

45 

61 

85 

ij 

:  1 

6 

139 

1,156 

!  7 

28 

4 

455 

8 

2 

7,279 

:  9,832 

20,101 

18,131 

25,750 

1  — 

243 

130 

167 

L26 

61 

8,158 

:  7,360 

3,258 

4,858 

7,144 

I  5 

37 

68 

35 

58 

12 

1 

:  2 

22 

4 

30 

2 

:  65 

- 

225 

i  73 

26 

81 

2 

57 

1 

498 

:  101 

109 

:  2 

40 

1 

_ 

817 

429 

995 

:  2 

2 

2/ 

OOP 

!  58 

_ 

96 

:  19 

301 

221 

m 

203 

37 

64 

144 

1 

63 

139 

427 

:  8 

101 

28 

15 

22 

33 

12 

7,187 

3,565 

1,043 

6,050 

10  788 

:  1 

22 

2/ 

2 

'516 

:  24 

191 

116 

53 

53 

65 

2/ 

4,862 

1,635 

312 

1,025 

871 

:  7 

2,279 

3,593 

8 

31 

5 

2 

58,901 

35,163 

9,893 

18,548 

40,242 

7 

485 

746 

1,000 

506 

26,106 

28,388 

_ 

53 

7,595 

39 

1,229 

:  309 

1,619 

2,744 

88 

1,945 

1,175 

409 

5,114 

4.144 

"  562 

3,438 

3,465 

298 

765 

117 

564 

972 

790 

1,046 

— 

2 

:  20 

61 

98 

48 

63 

58 

2/ 

3,898 

75 

198 

990 

:  13 

7 

_ 

72 

:  24 

906 

994 

1,037 

24 

1 

1 

7 

7 

150 

370 

:  66 

1,356 

2,535 

769 

291 

1 

1 

5,306 

1,5U 

1,251 

3.392  «  4.842 

:  2/ 

37 

3 

525 

!  5 

38 

145 

125 

15 

66 

150 

~563 

10,196 

:  251 

617 

1,682 

2CE 

591 

2,865 

7 

•7 

62 

44 

1,398 

1  23 

521 

370 

406 

686 

145 

2/ 

2,500 

115 

292 

286 

1  2/ 

— 

2 

199 

191 

:  42 

634 

121 

356 

385 

28lL 

22 

1  159 

544 

415 

739 

«  2/ 

32 

2/ 

2 

3 

575 

:  17 

4 

12 

3 

25 

11 

_ 

100 

:  1*^9S 

43,337 
16 

38,424 

32,631 

35,147 

31,540 

35 

606 

492 

464 

254 

181 

s  £/ 

594 

3ca 

71 

27 

5/ 

82 

n 

!  56 

2,040 

1,247 

868 

548 

1,072 

2 

16 

7 

342 

— 

— 

2 

— 

817 

:  1 

8 

10 

3 

:  4 

12 

2/ 

1 

- 

1 

2/ 

2,609 

- 

997 

2,429 

9 

12 

19 

5 

- 

- 

6 

1  1/ 

21 

27 

B 

6 

5/ 

5 

2/ 

4 

4 

1 

:         5  : 

64  : 

29  ■ 

61  . 

77  , 

37  • 

2/ 

1  . 

8  . 

16  : 

14  : 

12  ! 

4  i 

9  i 

3  1 

U  : 

9  : 

5  : 

1  . 

2/  : 

160  : 

20 

2  ' 

1 

8  ■ 

21  ' 

i  "i4 

:  4 

24 

17 

2 
1 

2/ 

:  1 

1 

7 

4 

2 

2/ 

■■  .     ,  48. 

16 

.     ,  43. 

6 

4 

"  B 

7 

3.476  i 

:  ,  3.4-6  . 

62.550 

J9.496  . 

42.319 

46.070 

,  42,421. 

?.735 

229,45.0 

58,728 

98..098  : 

British  Honduras. 

Canada  2/  

Coeta  Rica  

13.  Sal-vador .  . . . . . 


Uajdco  

Nicaragua  

I^naaa  Republic. 
J^mana  Canal  Zonft* 
Baboinas... 

Barbados  

Bermuda  

Cuba  


Ealtl  

janalca  

Lserrrard  asd  Wlncbrard  Islands. 

Trinidad  and  Ttobago.  

Austria  

Balglniiu  

Denmark .••«•••.••••..••••... • 


France.  

Oennany,  Western. 

Qreeoe  

Italy  

Netherlands.  

Ibrtugal.  

Spain  

Sweden....  

Siritzerland.  

Trieste..  V,  

United  Kingdom. 

Yugoslavia  

Bulgaria  

Czechoslovakia. . . 
ftoland.  


Bahrein  

Iran  

Iraq  •  

Israel  

Lebanon  

Syria  

Afghanistan  

British  Malaya  

Burma.  

Ceyloa  

China  

Hong  Kong.  

India  

Indochina. .. . .•••••••..•.*..•.....••«. 

Indonesia. 

Japan  

Korea  

I^kiston  

Fhillpplns  Republic  

TalKan  (Formosa)  

Thallaivd  

Nansel  and  Nanpo  Islands.  ••• 

Argentina  

Bolivia  

Brazil  

British  Ouiaona  

Chile  

Colombia  

Ecuador....  

I^aguay...  

Peru  

Surinam.  

Uruguay  

Venezuela.  

Anglo-Cgyptlan  Sudan  ,. 

Angola.  

Belgian  Congo  

British  East  Africa  

British  nest  Africa  

Egypt  

Ethiopia  

frenoh  Equatorial  Africa  and  Camsroun. 

R^nch  Somallland  

Gold  Coast  and  Togoland  

Liberia  

Uozambique  • 

Nigeria  and  Caneroons.... ...... ....... 

Northern  Rhodesia  

Tangier  ....»,..»  


Australia.  

(ranch  Iteific  Islands. 
Others  


jy    Brelimiiiary.    2/   Less  than  500  pounds.   2/    Includes  Newfouniland  and  I^brador.    iJ   Not  available,    j/   If  any,  under  "Others". 
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-  2U  - 


BUTTER:    United  States  Exports 

By  Countrj''  of 'Cestiiiation 
Average  1935-39 >  /mnual  1950-^4 


Average 


Country 

.  1935-39: 

1950 

•    1951  - 

'  1952  : 

1953  ' 

'195U  1/ 

1,000  : 

1,000  ; 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

pounds  ; 

pounds  ! 

pounds  J 

pounds : 

ppunds : 

pounds 

Canada  2/  : 

10  : 

2  ! 

.  3/  ; 

y 

El  Salvador  : 

3/  = 

- 

18  : 

3/  ■ 

: 

2li 

Gtiatemala  : 

26  : 

66 

:  Ih 

h  : 

1  • 

:  hi 

Hondiiras 

33  : 

26  i 

26  ; 

11  : 

20  : 

1 

Mexico  : 

116  ' 

hi 

:        hi  ' 

38  : 

51  : 

Sh 

Nicaragua  ; 

8  : 

3/  ' 

:         1  : 

1  : 

; 

3 

Panama  Republic  ; 

572  ' 

62 

:        23  . 

:  6 

:  9 

32 

Panama  Canal  Zone  ; 

5/  : 

23  : 

1  : 

1  : 

1  : 

257 

Bahamas  : 

-  : 

1  ' 

37  : 

13  ; 

18  : 

25 

Bemuda 

:         11  : 

1  ' 

: 

— 

— 

Cuba      '  : 

3  : 

830 

:      906  ' 

U9h  • 

•      U9  : 

1|6 

Curacao,  ITIJI  : 

119  : 

77  : 

28  : 

8  : 

7 

Dominican  Republic  : 

1  : 

7  : 

6  : 

3  • 

—  ; 

— 

Haiti  : 

68  : 

5o  ' 

US  : 

32  : 

36  : 

52 

Jamaica  : 

2  : 

— < 

3/ 

lU 

Trinidad  L  Tobago  : 
Germany,  East  6/  : 

1  : 

5  : 

6  ; 

3  ' 

hi 

-  : 

- 

-  : 

—  : 

110 

United  Kingdom  ; 

h2  : 

3/  • 

•    '3/  ■ 

— 

- 

Italy  : 

-  : 

296  : 

.  5,198 

:  - 

'  — 

Yugoslavia  j 

:      -  ; 

- 

- 

- 

:  1,U63 

Arabian  States 

h/  ' 

20 

:  21 

:  21 

1  23 

:  19 

Israel 

- 

:  35 

:  21 

:  1 

- 

:  - 

Lebanon 

:      -  : 

39  ■ 

:  2 

—  ; 

— 

:  — 

Hong  ICong  : 

—  ! 

29 

Japan 

:      3/  : 

62  ' 

\  26 

:  8 

3  ' 

2 

Philippine  Republic  ■ 

i5o  • 

43  ' 

:  II4 

hi 

36 

:  363 

Bolivia 

:  1 

:  1 

:  6 

:  1 

Brazil 

:     3/  : 

:  3 

:  5 

:  3 

:  10 

Colombia 

1  1^5 

:       20  • 

13 

:  13 

:  2 

Peru 

12  ! 

•  63 

:  3/ 

:  3/ 

:  2 

:  638 

Venezuela 

!  55 

:  1,386 

:  ^33 

:  192 

:  60 

:  168 

Liberia 

:  3/ 

:  10 

:  9 

:  13 

:  18 

:  3 

ilozanbique 

:  3/ 

2  ' 

1 

Others 

65 

lU 

:  11 

'^  1 

'\  8 

:  123 

Total 

1,370 

i  3,215 

\  7.127 

1  91ij. 

:    362  : 

:  3,3l;3 

1/    Prelii-'inar^'-,  2/ 

Includes  McT-rf oundland  and  -L^abrador,  3/ 

Less 

than  500  pounds,    J/    If  an:--,  under  "Others" ♦    5/    Included  t-ri.th 
Republic  of  Panaiiia,    6/    Includes  shipments  under  the  Danube  Flood 
Relief  Program  of  110,000  pounds o 

Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,    Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census, 
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ALL  CHEESE:    United  States  Exports 
By  Country  of 'Destination 
Averase  1935-39,  Annual  19?0~5U 


Country  : 

Average : 
1935-39 : 

1950  : 

1951  : 

1952  : 

1953  : 

l9Sk  1/ 

1,000  : 
pounds  : 

1,000  : 

pounds  : 

1,000  : 
■nounds  : 

1,000  : 
"oounds : 

1,000  : 
pounds  : 

1,000 
pound§ 

British  Honduras  : 

2  : 

1  : 

3 

Canada  2/  : 

6k  : 

khQ  : 

78U  : 

i437  : 

331  : 

5lU 

Costa  Rica  : 

5  : 

8  : 

7  : 

6  : 

12  ; 

3/ 

El  Salvador  : 

5  : 

16  : 

28  : 

37  : 

28  : 

79 

Guatemala  : 

38  : 

95  : 

35  : 

30  : 

36  : 

15 

Hondviras  : 

9  : 

105  : 

2  : 

5  : 

11 

Mexico  : 

125  : 

325  : 

390  : 

1^30  : 

5i;8  : 

730 

Nicaragua  : 

7  : 

2  : 

3/  : 

3/  : 

2 

Panama  : 

515  : 

ll93  : 

390  : 

U95  : 

U^8  • 

kkh 

Panama  Canal  Zone  : 

V  = 

260  : 

322  : 

296  ■ 

34ii  • 

326 

Bahamas  : 

31  : 

52  : 

36  : 

56  • 

50 

Bermuda  : 

20  : 

32  : 

k  : 

k3 

31 

Cuba      -  J 

72  : 

k62  : 

355  • 

639  : 

387 

:  i+77 

Curacao,  IUJI  : 

35  : 

105  : 

90  ' 

80 

:  65 

:  55 

Dominican  Republic  : 

7  : 

16  : 

Ih  ■ 

12  ' 

:      11  ' 

12 

Haiti  : 

30  : 

111  : 

112  : 

73  ' 

69 

121 

Jamaica  ; 

11  ' 

h 

1  • 

2 

:  11 

Austria  ; 

830  : 

52 

Belgium  j 

!          1  ■ 

:  i|23 

Ilk 

88 

:  283 

France  ' 

3/ 

3 

:  3/ 

:  kQ 

Germany,  IJestern 

:  1 

:  120 

Greece 

1 

:  5l63U 

5,8i;6 

:  2hO 

Italy 

:  3/ 

:  2,510 

:  12 

:  27ii 

Netherlands 

3/ 

:  2 

Switzerland 

3/ 

^  3/ 

:  k 

United  Kinfidom 

:  2 

:  30i5l7 

:  67,922 

':  'k 

:  11 

':    "  55 

Yugoslavia 

:  2,501 

:  1,981 

Bolivia 

:  1 

:  8 

5 

17 

:  1 

Brazil 

3/ 

:  1 

:  8 

Chile 

^  3/ 

:  2 

:  11 

Co^-ombia 

:  18 

i  7 

:  8 

:  1 

13 

Peru 

:  12_ 

:  111 

:  9 

:  3q__. 

 20 

-Continued- 
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7iLL  CtEEil]:    United  States  Exports 
By  Coiintry  of  Destination 
Averace  1935-39,  Annual  1950-5U 
(Continued) 


Average 


Country  : 

193^39 : 

1950  ■ 

1951  : 

1953  : 

iy54  1/ 

1,000  . 

1,000  • 

1,000  ; 

1,000  ; 

1,000  : 

1,000 

pounds  ' 

pounds  ; 

.  pounds  : 

pounds ; 

Dounds  : 

pounds 

Venezuela 

:        60  ! 

:  9^9 

739  : 

787  \ 

90ii  < 

978 

Arabian  States 

6/ 

:  101 

:        100  • 

95 

•  138 

:  70 

British  I-Ialaya  ; 

6  ; 

:           5  : 

3 

Hons  Kon^  ; 

11 

7  : 

3  : 

"  5 

8 

Indonesia 

:  1 

1  : 

1  ; 

8  < 

Israel 

1 

5 

:       17  ' 

Japan 

3 

:      '  85  • 

151  : 

100  - 

67 

:  82 

Lebanon 

=  6/ 

:  1,332 

:           2  ■ 

:         7  ' 

5 

Philippine  Republic 

•  139 

2U 

69  < 

•  121; 

58 

:  81; 

Belcian  Conco 

:  3/ 

36 

:         30  ' 

:  10 

:  8 

:  23 

:  3/ 

:  375 

Liberia 

=  3/ 

:  k 

9 

19 

:  12 

:  3 

i.bzambique 

:  1 

Others 

i  80 

35 

28 

:  "Sh 

:?^3,313 

:  136 

Total 

i  1,281 

:  it7,i|.90 

!  79.61+0 

:  3,811 

i- 5,912 

!  5,378 

1/    Prelii-.iinary»  2/ 

Includes  Mexjfoundland  and  -l^ahrador,    3/    Less  than 

^00  pounds,    k/    Included  -iVith  Republic  of  Panama ^    5/    Not  ava liable « 
6/    If  any,  under  "Others'^    7/    Of  which  990,000  pounds  exported  to 
Spain* 

Prepared  in  Forei::;n  A.-jiricultural  Service o    Conpiled  from  Foreicn  CoMaerce 
and  ifevir;atioh  of  the  United  States  and  official  records  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census o 
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United  States  Sxriorts  hj  Coimtrj''  of  Destination 
Annual  1950-^1; 


C  ouhtir,'' 

:  19bO 

:  1951 

:  19b  2 

•  1953 

:19&4  1/ 

'  x^L/JU 

,  X^UUJ 

:  X , oUU 

:  pounds ' 

pounds 

:  pounds 

pounds 

:  poiuids 

r.anarli    9  /  - 

1  c. 

Xy 

xu 

97 

A 
u 

uuax.eiu?.  xa 

,  1 

L 
O 

< 
5 

0 

.  c. 

1  0 

1  Q 

cy  , 

i.'k 

tJ*S  V>        TV*               1                     #^     1             /  /»x  ,—1. 

ranama  Lia.nai  ^ons 

1  f  ' 

cTo  , 
0^  ' 

:      ox  ; 

7A 

ft)  ; 

3a  haF.a  s  j 

;  1 

\>  ' 

;        -L  ; 

X 

ljUDa  ; 

3 

13 

1 

;  a 

:  29 

:  1^ 

J- 'C  OliciX  XaiiU    .  1 1 1     1  1  If  >i  ; 

J  ' 

p 

T-I  o  -i  t  -1  < 
ilcl  J.  0  J.  J 

o  , 

0 

J/ 

Belgiiom  : 

102  : 

38  : 

261i 

r  x^axice 

2  ' 

lift 

Greece  ; 

"  5,288  \ 

2,853  ■ 

:  2U 

Italy  : 

:    •    9  • 

:  9 

United  irin  jdom 

28^651 

:li6,271 

:        1  : 

"  5 

.  ii6 

Yugoslavia  ; 

1,252  - 

:  7 

Chile  : 

11  : 

Venezuela  : 

'91; 

!       88  ' 

•    106  ■ 

126 

1U2 

Israel  ; 

155  < 

3/ 

Uon;^  Kon-; 

1 

•  6 

Japan 

3  • 

13 

2  : 

3/ 

3 

Philippine  Republic 

:         1  < 

3  : 

7 

8 

Arabian  States 

5  : 

:        6  : 

U  ■ 

French  L'orocco 

.  50 

Tunisia 

20 

Liberia 

•  3/ 

:        3  : 

3 

ethers  : 

11 

:          8  • 

7  : 

12  : 

Total 

•35,585 

1;9,515  • 

:    291  • 

816 

17    Pre  limine  ry,'  2/ 
5/    Less  than  500  pounds, 


Includes  Mev/foimdland  and  Labrador, 


Prepared  in  Foreign  ..^ricultural  Scrviceo    Conpiled  fr»or,i  Forei^jn 
Conncrce  and  Navi^-ation  of  -the  United  States  and  official  records 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census * 


-  2g  " 


PRCC^SSED  CHEDDAR  CHEI^oE 
United  States  Exports  hj  Country?-  of  Destination 
Annual  1950-51; 


Country  : 

19^0  : 

1951  : 

1952  : 

1953  : 

195a  1/ 

1,COO  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

pounds: 

pounds  : 

ppunds : 

pounds  : 

pounds 

Canada  : 

6  : 

93  : 

39  : 

35  : 

7 

Costa  Rica  : 

6  : 

6  : 

S  : 

11  : 

- 

SI  Salvador  : 

15  : 

25  ; 

27  ' 

16  : 

51; 

Guatemala  : 

22  : 

23  : 

19  : 

18  : 

7 

Honduras  : 

10k  • 

-  : 

-  '■ 

3/  ' 

- 

Mexico  : 

267  : 

190  : 

238  : 

30k  • 

313 

Micaracua  j 

2  : 

- 

—  : 

—  : 

2 

Panama  ; 

268  : 

160  : 

250  : 

329  : 

255 

Panama  Canal  Zone  : 

119  : 

177  . 

lii3  : 

161|  : 

96 

Bahamas  : 

7  : 

17  : 

15  : 

23  : 

19 

Cuba  : 

82  : 

62  : 

106  : 

76  : 

233 

Curacao  IWI  : 

27  : 

28  : 

31  : 

2k 

Dominican  Republic  : 

6  : 

P 

Haiti  : 

79  ; 

80  : 

50  ; 

W  ' 

98 

Austria 

— 

— 

—  I 

830  : 

Belgium'  ; 

137  • 

11  : 

—  3 

—  : 

— 

Germany^  I. 'e stern 

1 

120 

Greece 

•    '3i;5  ' 

:    2,993  : 

—  ; 

—  ! 

216 

— 

:      —  I 

255 

Unitfed  Kingdom 

1,867  : 

20,520  . 

3  ' 

: 

Yugoslavia 

— 

l,97ii  ' 

!  — 

!  — 

Brazil 

•  — 

—  ; 

7  : 

Bolivia 

8  • 

3 

:        13  : 

1  • 

:  15 

Peru 

:  9 

:  — 

:  11; 

Venezuela 

:        293  ■ 

307 

:  3l;6 

333 

Spain 

:  - 

;  - 

- 

:  990 

Japan 

:  18 

:  20 

:  13 

:        53  : 

59 

Philippine  Republic 

:  7 

17 

hh 

:  23 

52 

Lebanon 

:  1,328  J 

I  1 

:  3 

Pale  stine/lsrael 

:  203 

h 

:  17 

Saudi  Arabia 

:  13 

:  11 

':  30 

:  11; 

\  6 

Belgian  Congo 

:  6 

h 

:  3 

EsjTpt 

:  375 

Liberia 

:  2 

':  7 

':  9 

\  9 

\  1 

Others 

:  13 

13 

21; 

:  331; 

:  68 

•  Total 

S,21h 

J  26,7lt0 

:  1^363 

\  3,707 

!  2,239 

1/    Preliriinc'^r^'',  2f 

~ 'Includes  Neuf  oiuidland  and  Labrador,  3/ 

Less  than  500  pounds. 

Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service o    Cor.ipiled  from  Foreign 
Cornmerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records 
of  the  Census, 
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MiJ^TED  11L::  Ci;  FOUIDS  J.D  \  ZXS 
United  Statc-s  Eicpcrts       Countrjr  of  Destination 
Annual  19S0-Sh 


Country 

:  1950 

:  1951 

:  1952 

:  1953 

:195ii  1/ 

:  1,C00 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000  . 

•  pounds 

.  1,000 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

pounds 

;  pounds 

British  Honduras 

:  2 

:      2/  . 

5 

3 

— 

Canada  3/ 
Costa  Plica 

:  96 

:  7 

:        21  ! 

19  ' 

30 

:  50 

:  23 

:       52  • 

67 

16 

El  Salvador 

:       28  . 

32 

:  50 

:  50 

:  26 

Guatenala 

:  76 

:  62 

:        72  ; 

70 

:  56 

Honduras 

:  55 

:  39 

:       hQ  : 

57  : 

65 

I'le^cico 

:  25 

:  k2 

:  hh 

50  ' 

21 

Nicaragua 

:  23 

:  26 

:  21 

35  : 

18 

Panama 

:  61 

:  68 

:       57  : 

Ih  ' 

53 

Panana  Canal  Zone 

:  5U 

:  52 

:  k9 

:  6h 

Bahamas 

:  1 

'■  H 

;  - 

'.  — 

- 

Barbados 

1  • 

2/ 

:  h 

:  1 

h 

Bennuda 

•  2/ 

:  - 

:  18 

:  5 

Cuba 

217 

:  186 

:      202  ' 

:  235 

:  260 

Curacao  I 

256 

:      2l;0  ' 

169  : 

210  : 

121 

Doninican  Republic 

ho 

60 

:        9h  ' 

:        76  : 

83 

Haiti 

17  : 

:  33 

:  U5 

:       36  ' 

1  ^ 

k2 

Jamaica  ; 

k 

- 

19  : 

6 

EelriuTii  : 

1  / 

h/  ' 

-  : 

18  ' 

31 

Portu':-al 

:        12  : 

2/  • 

- 

1 

Arabian  States 

3  : 

25 

25  : 

:  6 

Iran 

71:^ 
fP  • 

(  '. 

T  O 

l<i 

British  Ilala^'a 

'      '      1  ' 

66U  : 

'h90  : 

Ceylon 

.  Z,3hk  • 

3,039 

:  2,056  : 

9k6  • 

•  1,186 

Hone  Aong 

8  : 

8  . 

i|6 

h 

7 

India 

>  768 

73  • 

Indonesia  ; 

13 

25  i 

k  ' 

Japan 

:  118 

12 

12  ; 

Pakistan 

:  116 

:  7 

Philit)-^ine  Ilepublic  ; 

568 

:  707 

750 

1,116 

1,039 

Thailand 

8 

Bolovia 

•  11 

:  16 

31 

Brazil 

28 

-Continue di 
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VALTZD  MILK  CQ  P0UI®3  AID  ::i}[ES 
United  States  Ibcports  hy  Country  of  Destination 

(Continued) 


Country  i 

19^0 

:  1^51  ; 

•  1952 
1,000" 

pounds 

.  1953 
:  1,000  ! 
.  pounds 

:1954  1/ 

1,000 
•  pounds 

r  1, 000'' ' 

:  pounds; 

•  1,000 

:  Tiounds 

British  Guiana  ; 

h 

':         h  i 

h  ■ 

h 

5 

Colonbia  ; 

7 

:        38  : 

8  ' 

11 

•  15 

Ecuador  : 

15 

:  18 

27  : 

25 

:  15 

Paraguay  : 

:         2  ; 

Teru  : 

12 

:        U5  : 

6  < 

12  : 

6 

Uruguay 

78 

hi  : 

7  • 

:  10 

Venezuela  : 

701; 

:      813  : 

U90 

:        12  • 

40 

Belgian  Congo 

:  3 

i  h 

8 

:         1  • 

Gold  Coast  : 

2/ 

Liberia  : 

2 

:      "  h  : 

1  ' 

3 

Ilozambique  : 

' 

27  : 

2U 

2k 

:  19 

Union  of  So,  /ifrica  • 

:      2/  : 

Others  ; 

"15  " 

31  : 

29 

"*26 

Total  : 

5,190  - 

i  7,310  i 

5,023  • 

3,332  • 

:  3,322 

17  Prelitninarj'-,  2/^  If' an^'-,  under  "Others",  3/  Includes 
Neijfoundland  and  Labrador,    h/    Less  than  SOO  pounds* 


Prepared  in  Foreign  -agricultural  Service,    Compiled  from  Foreign 
CoiTtmerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records 
of  tlie  Bureau  of  the  Census,, 
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ICE  CRJiUi  FCVSER  ..X: 
United  States  E:cports  by  Country  of  Destination 
Annual  1950-5U 


Country 

:  1^<0 

1951 

19^2 

\  1953 

:195ii  1/ 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1^000 
:  pounds 

.  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,C00 

:  pounds* 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

Canada  2/ 

\       26  . 

38  ! 

68 

\        30  ! 

:  20 

Costa  Rica 

:  10 

:  3 

:  7 

:  8 

:  18 

El  Salvador 

:  16 

:       17  ! 

16  ; 

7  : 

23 

Guatemala 

:  9k 

:  62 

r  k3 

:        56  : 

:  k^ 

Honduras  j 

lii  : 

20 

:  35 

:  3 

I  18 

llexico 

I  12 

:        31  ' 

:  102 

:  56 

:  23 

Micarasua 

:  6 

:  3 

:  8 

:  3 

:  12 

Panama  : 

21 

:  3h 

25 

:       68  : 

k8 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

2  ; 

18  ' 

!      —  : 

:  1 

Bahamas  : 

8 

7 

:  35 

:        k9  ' 

Sk 

Bermuda 

:  60 

:       16  : 

:  20 

:        lit  : 

— 

Cuba  : 

8  : 

23 

:  127 

:        kl  ' 

:  31 

Curacao  : 

lh2  : 

:  203 

:      126  : 

lOli 

Dominican  Republic  ; 

27  : 

23  : 

3 

:  3/ 

- 

Haiti  : 

19  : 

10  : 

:  10 

:      13  ; 

39 

Belgium'  : 

188  ; 

2C0  ' 

!  - 

— 

- 

Germany,  IJestern  : 

hi  • 

-  J 

— 

—  : 

- 

Tiirkej'-  : 

- 

- 

:      -  : 

- 

2k 

Arabian  States  : 

106  ; 

2C6  : 

269  : 

329  : 

289 

Lebanon  : 

7  ! 

! 

3  ' 

2  : 

18 

Hong  Kong  : 

52  • 

29  • 

:  16 

13  : 

19 

Indonesia  : 

1  ! 

3  t 

9  : 

10  ' 

:  6 

Japan  : 

168  : 

9k  ' 

107  : 

106  •: 

19 

Philippine  Republic  ; 

ho  : 

m 

:  35 

:       29  ' 

19 

Thailand  ; 

18  ! 

kO  : 

kk  ' 

:        77  : 

75 

Bolivia 

- 

k  ' 

:  3 

1  : 

- 

Brazil  ; 

*** 

:         6  • 

- 

: 

- 

Chile 

:  2 

:      -  : 

6  : 

-  : 

6 

Colombia.  ; 

22  : 

17  : 

:       15  : 

1  : 

22 

Ecuador  ; 

k 

:  k 

k 

Peru  ; 

\   '  s\ 

:         2  : 

3 

Surinam 

:        10  • 

:  12 

r       18  : 

20  : 

>• 

6 

Venezuela 

•      182  : 

:      IkO  ' 

•      133  • 

:       19  : 

5 

Beljian  Conco 

18  ' 

:  11 

:  21 

20  : 

22 

Liberia 

29  ' 

:       20  • 

:       21  : 

ko 

10 

Mozambique 

6  ; 

7  ' 

7  : 

2  : 

Union  of  So,  Africa 

3/  ' 

2  : 

15  : 

Others  : 

27  : 

30  ■ 

20  : 

26  : 

31 

Total  ; 

l,i|89 

1,35U  : 

'  l,li36  - 

1,186  : 

l,Okk 

1/  Preliminary'-,  2/  Includes  rleirf* oundland  and  Labrador,  ^ 
Less  than  500  pounds. 


Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,    Compiled  from  Foreign 
Commerce  and  NaTd.gation  of  the  Unitod  States  and  official  records 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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158  - 
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9 

.irabian  States 

2 

5  i 

0  i 

5 

Iran  : 

3/  r 

52  : 

ICO  : 

20  : 

28  - 

38 

Iraq  : 

1  : 

37 

89  : 

96  i 

157 

Israel  : 

14 

•      1^3  • 

36  : 

66  : 

15  : 

22 

Lebanon 

6/  : 

9  ' 

h  ' 

19  • 

15 

Syria  ; 

1  ! 

2 

!         2  : 

3  : 

17  5 

6 
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IIIFAIIT  /.IE)  Dir.TETIC  FCCD,  UILK  B/.S3: 
United  States  Exports  by  Country  of  Destination 
Average  1935-39,  Annual  1950-5U 
(Continued) 


'Average: 
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1935-39 : 

1950  : 

1951  : 

'  1952  • 

'  1953  ; 

•1954  z/ 
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riribisn  i'ja±aya 

Ceylon 

25  ; 

Q 

0  ' 

7  ; 

lOo 

I4 

:  10 

1  lOng  iiong  ' 

!             Cl  '. 

30 

OiC 

:  x^U 

■  41 

India 

•        CO  : 

155  ! 

07  . 
7  f 

.                  Q  1 

7  : 

dx 

jLnuocnj.na 

:      0/  : 

3 

d 

j.naont,  s  xa 

:         t  / 

Japan 

•7*7  . 

57  ; 

I4  ' 

:  2 

Korea 

:  2 

raKiS uan  * 

do  \ 

0 

. 

:         X  : 
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4 

0 
P 

rnixippme  nepuDxxc 

.         09  "5  . 

;      tidj  '. 

x^uox  . 

Ljivoo  ; 

4xO  ' 

T  I1A7 
±,40  ( 

•  7*3C^ 

:  f35 

X  o  XWctil 

4-J7 

inax±anu  ; 

:       lu  • 

1  nil  . 

1 7c:  . 

L  Iz)  : 

-1-7-} 

■300 

:  j>io 

Argentina 

:      132  ! 

10 

170 

1, 

:  4 

oO 

:  3oO 

Bolivia  ! 

-  nA  . 

04  J 

1.7 
4f 

.  "77 

:  77 

Brazil  j 

All).  . 

Dim  ! 

T  ),AA 

>  700 

>         1  oA 

:  X7O 

'  343 

Dnuxsn  uuiana  ; 

onixe 

I.  . 

1, 

I, 

4  . 

T 
X 

:  1 

L>oxcinoxa 

>      1  7n  . 
:      ±  : 

Old.  ! 

7C^7  , 

P4P 

.        70 1. 
:  /y4 

ijcuauor 

:         i)  : 

±0O  ! 

95? 

Idy  ; 

0^7 

'  I45 

Paraguay 

:      3/  : 

K 

2 

2  ; 

Peru  ; 

:       y  (  ' 

<iOU  J 

JOl 

:      3^5  : 

31  f 

Surinam  : 

o  / 

5  : 

1  * 

:         2  '. 

7  . 

:  2 

Uruguay  : 

JLJ  : 

Xuo  ! 

- 1 AA 
XOo 

:       X40  ! 

-|  li"3 
I4J 

Venezuela 

921  : 

2,it28  : 

•     2,826  ; 

:  3,088  - 

3,09ii 

:  3,liil4 

Angola 

6/  • 

15  • 

3  ' 

:         1  • 

1  ' 

9 

Belgian  Congo 

1  : 

li3  : 

1;  « 

•  9 

:  6 

:         3  ; 

35  « 

:          7  t 

19  ' 

:        66  i 

'.     "  89 

French  Horocco 

:  y  ■ 

Liberia 

!            1  ! 

"  5  : 

•     '  li 

"  6  - 

■     3/  « 

'     "  5 

Ilozanbique 

:       11  i 

7  ■ 

:           6  < 

:  6 

3 

.  3/ 

Union  of  So,  Africa 

>  63 

:       60  - 

lli2 

:  161+ 

:  307 

:  227 

Others 

:  65 

12  < 

18 

r  17 

:  78 

:  26 

Total 

3^202 

:  8,958  : 

11,103 

i  9,261  - 

11,382 

:  10,269 

17    Includes  Halted  'lilk,  etc,    2/    Prelininar)'-,    3/    Less  tlian  5Cp  pounds » 
^    Includes  Ile^ifoundland  and  Labrador,    5/    Included  irith  Sepublic  of 
Panama.    §/    If  any,  uMer  "Others".    7/  "Hot  available. 


Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census, 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CVf^cfit^^R" 

UNlTcD  STATES   DE  PA  R  T  M  t  ISI  i    Or  i^L>,K  (  0  u  U'Txrir  t 
•FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
^                                           WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

ED  5-55  February  lO,  1955 

DATE  PRODUCTION  AID  TRADE  IN  IRAQ  Aid  IRAN,  195U  CROP 

The  production  of  dates  in  Iraq,  the  major  date  producing  and 
exporting  country,  is  estimated  at  385,800  short  tons,  vriiich  is  the  same 
as  last  year.     It  is  estimated  that  33,000  tons  ivere  damaged  by  the 
November  rains,  and  are  unfit  for  food  uses.    Regional  production  for 
export  is  estiinated  to  be  110,000  tons  in  the  Basra  area,  and  132,000  tons 
in  the  central  Euphrates  area. 

The  Iranian  date  crop  is  12  percent  larger  than  the  1953  crop-.  The 
flood  vraters  from  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valleys  flooded  practically  all 
of  the  date  orchards  in  the  Kforranshahr  area,  r;here  about  one- fourth  of 
the  Iranian  date  orchards  are  locatedo    Date  production  in  this  area  is 
especially  good,  and  the  quality  is  excellent. 

DATES:    Production  in  Iraq  and  Iran^ 

195a- 5U 


Year 

1         Iraq  " 

Iran 

.    Short  tons  . 

,    Short  tons 

1950...  - 
1951... 
1952... 
1953...  ' 
195ii... 

I         Ul40,900  - 
385, 800  : 
116,100  i 

:  385,800 
:    1/  385,800 

!  152,100 

136, 900 
153,200 

:  137,800 
:  154,300 

1/  Includes  33,000  tons  damaged  by 
November  rains,  and  unfit  for  food. 


Domestic  consumption  of  dates  in  Irao  is  estimated  to  be  about  110,000 
short  tons,  leaving  2143,000  tons  available  for  e:!cportf    Up  to  January  1, 
1955,  lh8,0C0  tons  had  been  committed  for  export,  leaving  95,000  tons  from 
the  195U  crop,  and  9,000  tons  of  the  1953  Basra  date  crop  •uncommitted. 
Date  association  officials  consider  tliis  a  normal  carry-over. 

The  demand  for  Iranian  dates  has  been  good  this  season.    Exports  for 
the  first  3  months  of  the  season  (August  23  to  November  21,  19 5U, 
inclusive)  amounted  to  23,691  tons,  compared  -with  21,033  tons  for  the 
entire  1953-51;  season. 


Packaged  Iranian  dates  to  the  United  States,  vj-hile  relatively  small  in 
volume^  have  shoi/m  a  substantial  increase  in  each  o.f  the  past  3  seasons. 


Prices  paid  for  Basra  dates  for  the  United  States  market  are  2-1/2 
cents  a  pound  for  Hallawi  and  IlhadraTd.^  and  2  cents  a  pound  for  Sayi^ 
dates  B 

( 

DATES;    Baghdad  monthly  wholesale  prices 
of  Zahdi  dates  of  Central  Iraq,  ta.x  included 


Month 

[    Loose  in  bulk 

[  Baskets 

[    Gunny  sacks 

(.Prices  in 

dollars  per 

short  ton; 

January.,  ♦ 

'           21. 59 

26,67 

February, 

i  21,59 

22.86 

25.iiO 

lilarch,  tot  i 

21«59 

2U«13 

26.6? 

April, 

25c  Uo 

27.9h 

3O.I18 

May»  *  a  < « «  ! 

22„86 

26,67 

June* « 0  c , 

20.32 

21.59 

July. 

i7«  78 

20.32 

August.  V.  : 

I5.2lt 

17«78 

September  ; 

20,32 

10 ,16 

12,70 

Octobero,  ! 

19.05 

November*  i 

13.97 

15»2U 

19«05 

December,  : 

16.51 

20^32 

22*86 

Source;    Bulletin  of  the  Baghdad  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


E^qports  of  United  States  dates  in  the  first  k  months  of  195U  amounted 
to  1,335  tons,  virhich  is  well  above  exports  for  the  entire  1953  crop  year* 
Canada  and  Cuba  made  the  largest  purchases. 

DATES:    Exports  from  the  United  States, 
by  country  of  destination, 
season  19S3~'$h  and  Sept. -Dec,  1953  and  195ij- 


Country  of         |  .    •       1953       '  195U 

destination  1953r5k  •  S©pta-Dec«  •  -Sept. -Dec* 


.  :  -    1,000    pounds  - 

Canada   !  I427    .        I423  .  507 

Mexico.... a  !  71    i         58  122 

Cuba   !  250    I        237  I  302 

Dominican  Republic  j  19    j         19  !  32 

Venezuela.o.......  l  172    j         57  j  120 

Panama^.  ~9    I  29  !  3/ 

Argentina. . .  o . » , . .  *.  i/    ':         l/  :  129 

Other.......   !  163    j         3k  '.  123 

Total.  :  1,131  :  ~"857  :  1, 335" 
1/  If  any,  included  in  "other". 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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UNITED   STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF  AGRICULTURE 
FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
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MILK  PRODUCTION  AND  UTILIZATIOl^  IN 


May  17,  1955 
COUNTRIES  IN  195ii 


The  postwar  upward  trend  in  railk  production  was  continued  during  \9^h  with 
(yew's  milk  production  in  19  primary  milk  producing  countries  of  the  world  total- 
ing more  than  36?  billion  pounds,  an  increase  of  2  percent  over  19^3. 

Weather  conditions  were  generally  favorable  throughout  the  year  and  the  in- 
crease in  milk  production  was  fairly  general;  the  only  countries  showing  declines 
from  1953  were  Argentina,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  New  Zealando    The  decline  in  New 
Zealand's  production  was  largely  due  to  bad  weather „    The  lowered  output  in 
Sweden  was  attributed  to  the  relatively  low  price  of  milk  in  relation  to  prices 
of  meat.    The  decline  in  production  in  Norway  was  due  to  fewer  cows  being  mnMked; 
Norway  was  one  of  only  two  countries  showing  declines  in  milk  cow  numbers  from 
1953,  West  Germany  being  the  other  country 

The  largest  absolute  increase  in  milk  production  was  registered  in  France 
where  the  195U  milk  production  of  almost  UO,?  billion  pounds  represented  an  in- 
crease of  2 08  billion  over  1953,  a  rise  of  5o9  percent.    The  gain  of  over  2.2 
billion  pounds  registered  by  the  United  States  was  the  next  highest  absolute 
amount  but  represented  an  increase  of  only  1,9  percent  over  the  previous  year. 
Australia  also  showed  a  significant  increase,  milk  production  increasing  almost 
1  million  pounds,  more  than  8  percent  greater  than  1953.    The  increase  of  more 
than  500  million  pounds  in  Italy  represented  less  than  a  3  percent  gain  in  milk 
production  in  that  country. 

The  largest  relative  increase  in  production  was  made  in  Greece  where  the 
178.  million  pounds  of  additional  milk  produced  was  a  gain  of  more  than  pcrcicnt 
oyr  r.  1953 . 

Increases  in  production  per  cow  were  registered  by  more  than  ono  -half  the 
countries.    Among  the  primary  countries  showing  decreases  was  Canada,    The  drop 
in  production  ner  cow  in  Canada  was  very  slight,  as  was  also  the  case  with 
Belgium,    Denmark  showed  a  decline  in  production  per  cow  as  did  Greece,  but  in 
the  case  of  Greece,  the  decline  was  attributed  to  the  large  increase  in  cows 
being  milked.  

A  summary  of  this  information  appeared  in  the  May  I6,  1955  issue  of  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets . 
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Of  the  more  than  7  billion  pound  increase  in  milk  production  registered 
in  195ii,  most  went  to  the  manufacture  of  butter  which  took  aLnost  k»h  billion 
pounds  of  the  increase.    Fluid  milk  utilization  accounted  for  23  percent  of  the 
uncrossed  output  and  milk  going  to  fluid  consumption  totaled  more  than  13^*9 
billion  T^ounds  in  the  19  countries  during  The  increase  in  fluid  use  was 

contrary  to  last  year's  pattern  when  utilization  as  fluid  milk  remained 
relatively  unchanged    while  total  production  increased  6  percent  over  19^2, 
In  spite  of  the  increase,  the  share  of  fluid  utilization  continued  to  decline 
taking  only  37,0  percent  of  total  production  compared  with  37»3  in  19^3 o  The 
pro-rata  share  of  butter  use  jumped  from  3^.0  to  3^o5  percent. 

The  amount  of  milk  going  to  the  manufacture  of  cheese  in  19^h  remained 
about  the  same  as  the  19^3  figure  and  its  share  dropped  Oo2  percent  to  12,2 
percent  of  total  production.    The  utilization  for  "other"  uses,  such  as  canned 
milk    and  dried  milk  production,  increased  about  1,6  percent  over  1953  by 
taking  ii33  million  pounds  of  the  increased  production.    Milk  fed  to  livestock 
increased  2,5  percent  over  195^,  with  utilization  in  this  category  increasing 
lOh  million  pounds* 

The  increased  utilization  of  milk  for  butter  was  fairly  general  with  Ih 
of  the  19  countries  showing  increased  utilization.    All  of  the  countries  show- 
ing declines  in  total  milk  production  showed  losses  in  utilization  for  butter. 
Four  out  of  five  of  these  countries  showing  decreased  use  for  butter  registered 
gains  in  the  utilization  of  milk  for  fluid  purposes j  Argentina  Showed  the  same 
fluid  use  for  19^h  as  for  previous  years «    Only  the  Netherlands,  of  the 
countries  showing  increases  in  total  -oroduction,  registered  a  decline  in  the 
use  of  milk  for  butter  manufacture.    The  five  countries,  Australia,  Denmark, 
Germany,  Ireland,  and  Switzerland,  which  showed  declines  in  the  use  of  milk  for 
fluid  purposes  all  showed  increases  in  total  milk  production.    New  Zealand,  on 
the  other  hand, showed  a  decline  in  total  production  and  utilization  for  pro- 
cessing purposes,  but  did  register  a  small  increase  in  fluid  use. 

The  largest  gain  in  fluid  use  was  1,1  billion  pounds  registered  in  the 
United  States;  this  amounted  to  a  2  percent  increase  over  1953 •    Most  of  the 
other  gains  in  fluid  milk  use  were  very  small  on  an  absolute  basis,  the  in- 
crease of  250  million  pounds  in  France,  for  example,  representing  a  gain  of 
about  3  percent.    The  increase  in  Greece,  while  small,  represented  a  rise  of 
almost  29  percent  in  the  use  of  milk  for  fluid  consijmption;  fluid  consumption 
in  Greece,  however,  remained  low  and  the  3U9  million  pounds  consumed  in  this 
manner  represented  an  annual  consumption  of  only     li2  pounds  per  person* 

France  registered  the  largest  gain  in  milk  going  into  butter  manufacture. 
Utilization  in  this  category  increased  almofet  1.6  billion  pounds,  or  more 
than  10  percent  over  1952,    Australia  raised  its  utilization  of  milk  for  butter 
manufacture  to  8.7  billion  pounds,  an  increase  of  more  than  1  billion  over  the 
previous  year;  this  represented  a  13*h  percent  increase,  but  Australia's 
utilization  for  butter  was  still  8  percent  tmder  prewar. 


Butter' production  utilized  32,9  billion  pounds  of  milk  in  the  United  States 
during  195U,  an' increase ' of  6h2  million  pounds,  2  percent  over  1953;  milk  utiliza- 
tion for  butter,  however,  was  still  less  than  75  percent  of  prewar  in  the  United 
States,    While  the  increase  of  milk  going  to  butter  for  Greece  was  7h  percent  above 
1952,  the  increase  was  relatively  small  on  an  absolute  basis.    The  United  Kingdom, 
however,  which  put  i433  million  more  pounds  into  butter  manufacture,  increased 
utilization  in  this  category  by  35  percent;  the  United  Kingdom's  utilization,  how- 
ever, for  this  purpose  remained  less  than  60  percent  of  that  registered  during  the 
prewar  period.    SwitzerL-^nd  is  also  still  utilizing  less  milk  for  butter  than 
during  the  prewar  jx^riod,  oven  though  the  increase  in  utilization  from  1953  to 
}9$k  was  almost  22  percent.    The  increases  in  butter  utilization  in  Italy,  Austria 
and  Germany  now  put  these  countries'  supplies  for  this  purpose  over  the  amounts 
so  utilized  in  the  1^3ii-.38  period*    The  gain  in  France,  however,  was  more  than  le5 
billion  pounds,  a  10  percent  increase  over  1952,  and  put  France's  utilization  for 
butter  making  purposes  at  almost  138  percent  of  the  prewar  level, 

IrJhile  utilization  for  butter  in  the  reported  countries  was  still  about  7  per- 
cent under  prewar  utilization  of  milk,  milk  for  cheese,  on  the  other  hand  was  l56 
percent  of  the  average  utilization  during  the  193^-38  period.    Milk  for  cheese 
manufacture  increased  in  15  countries  over  prewar  while  showing  declines  in  only 
3;  comparable  data  for  the  periods  do  not  exist  for  Ireland,    The  United  States 
in  195i;  consumed  more  than  200  percent  of  milk  utilized  during  the  prewar  period, 
as  was  also  the  case  in  Argentina,  Greece  and  Australia.    Other  countries  showing 
significant  gains  in  milk  utilized  for  cheesemaking  were  the  United  Kingdom  at 
192  percent,  Italy,  171  percent,  and  the  Netherlands,  l50  percent  over  prewar. 

Of  the  countries  reporting  utilization  for  canned  milk  products,  only 
Australia  recorded  a  decrease  in  utilization  for  this  purpose, '  2l;9  million  pounds 
being  used  in  1951;  as  compered  with  301  million  pounds  in  1953>  a  decrease  of  20 
percent,    Italy's  utilization  of  milk  for  canning  during    195it  was  slightly  under 
that  used  in  the  193^^-38  period. 

Total  "other  use",  including  milk  for  canning,  took  7.^4  percent  of  total 
production  in  19^h,  the  same  proportion  as  in  1953;  the  pro  rata  share  of 
total  production  in  prewar  was  1;,2  percent.    The  total  use  in  195^  was  27.1 
billion  pounds,  1,6  percent  more  than  in  1953 •    Six  countries  showed  decreased 
utilization,  5  showed  gains  and    6    showed  no  change  in  utilization  in  this 
"other"  category.    Significant  increases  were  registered  by  the  United  States 
which  showed  a  gain  of  370  million  pounds,  3.6  percent  more  than  the  previous 
year,  the  United  Kingdom,  up  123  million  pounds  or  almost  18  percent,  and 
Sxd.tzerland,  where  the  increase  of  5l  million  pounds  meant  an  increase  of  33 
percent  in  this  category  in  one  year.    On  the  other  hand,  declines  were 
registered  in  New  Zealand,  where  utilization  dropped  96  million  pounds,  almost 
37  percent,  Australia,  down  6I  million  pounc's  or  about  13  percent  and  Ireland, 
down  5l  million  pounds  or  about  12  percent. 
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Milk  going  to  livestock,  above  prewar  levels  in  1953 ^  again  increased, 
although  still  taking  the  same  proportions,  7.9  percent,  as  in  19^3.  Only 
one  country,  Canada,  showed  a  decreased  use  and  in  that  country  it  declined 
1^  million  rounds,  a  drop  of  about  2»5  percent  in  the  face  of  a  2,8  percent 
gain  in  cov  numbers .  

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on  Foreign 
crops  and  Livestock  Statistics,    It  is  based  in  part  upon  reports  of  Agri- 
cultural Attaches  and  other       S«  representatives  abroad. 

Erratum, 

N.B,    Footnote  Jj  was  inadvertently  omitted  from  Italy  for  1953-1951* 
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INTRODUCTION 


A  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  survey  was  made  recently  in  the  Far  East, 
the  Mediterranean  area  and  Europe  to  obtain  certain  specific  information  re- 
garding the  marketing  of  United  States  dairy  products  in  those  parts  of  the 
x^orld. 

In  Japan  the  puroose  of  the  survey  was  to  observe  recombining  inilk  oper- 
ations.   In  India  and  Pakistan,  the  objective  was  to  determine  recombining 
possibilities,  and  the  manufact-oring  procedures,  composition  and  quality  require- 
ments of  the  types  of  ghee  acceptable  to  consumers  there. 

In  ^gypt  there  was  a  study  of  the  manufacturing  requirements  for  samna,  as 
ghee  is  knovm  in  that  country.    The  feasibility  of  recombining  operations  was 
investigated  in  Italy,  and  the  butter  market  situation  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  each  of  the  areas  visited,  except  the  United  Kingdom,  tliere  is  a  large 
potential  market  for  recorebined  milk,-  but  before  an  effective  demand  can  be 
created,  pioneering,  promotiOTl  and  educational  work  will  be  necessary.  The 
people  must  appreciate  the  nutritional  value  of  fluid  milk  and  develop  a  liking 
for  it.    Lack  of  refrigeration  and  transportation  in  some  regions  also  are 
factors  that  must  be  considered. 


l/  Consultant,  Foreign  Marketing  Branch,  Livestock  snd  Livestock  Products 

Division,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

2/  The  author  vjishes  to  acknovrledge  the  valuable  assistance  and  information 

supplied  by  the  following:    Mr.  Joseph  Dodson  -  Asst.  Agr.  Attache  (Tokyo), 

Dr.  Clifford  C.  Taylor  -  Agr.  Counselor  Delhi),  Mr.  Tilmer  0.  Engebretson  - 

Agr.  Attache  (I'lew  Delhi),  Mr.  Eric  B.  Shearer  -  Agr.  Officer  (Eombay), 

M-r.  Ingraham  -  Counselor  General's  Office  in  ' 'adras,  i.^'ir.  Robert  winfree  - 

American  Consul  (Calcutta),  Mr.  Donald  MacOonald  -  Agr.  Attache  (Karachi), 

I^Ir,  "Jilliam  Wintermeyer  (Cairo),  Mr.  ij.  liaymond  Ogg  -  Agr.  Attache  (Rome), 

Mr.  Herbert  Fergxison  -  Asst.  Agr.  Attache  (Rome),  Dr.  Eric  Englund  -  Agr,  Attache 

(London),  and  Mr,  Robert  L,  Gastineau  -  Asst.  Agr.  Attache  (London) 
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There  are  definite  rDOSsibilities  for  the  United  States  dairy  industry 
to  develop  a  market  for  a  good-quality^  pure  cow-ghee  in  India  and  Pakistan, 

Although  more  than  ^0  percent  of  the  milk  produced  in  these  co^ontries 
is  utilized  for  making  ghee,  there  is  a  ghee  shortage  from  April  until  October 
each  year.  / 

The  United  States  can  supply  this  ghee  without  difficulty,  oamples  taken 
to  India  and  Pakistan  were  acceptable  to  members  of  the  Ghee  Merchants  Associ- 
ation, Government  officials,  and  official  laboratory  testers  in  those  countries. 

In  '^gypt  thore  is  'also  a  potential  market,  but  it  will  probably  take  longer 
to  develop  it  than  in  India  and  Pakistan. 

INDIA 

Ghee  Situation 

There  is  definitely  a  market  for  ghee  in  India,  especially  during  the 
season  of  short  supply  —  April  throu^  October. 

In  the  Calcutta  area,  very  little  ghee  is  made  and  a  good  rsotential  market 
exists  at  all  seasons.    Nost  of  the  ghee  consumed  in  this  area  is  diipped  from 
other  areas  of  India  and  the  wholesale  prices  vary  from  5l  to  approximately  55 
cents  per  pound. 

The  55-cent  price  prevails  from  April  to  October.    Calcutta  and  Madras 
are  markets  for  cow  ghee  while  Bombay  is  chiefly  a  market  for  buffalo  ghee. 
l%olesale  prices  for  ghee  in  Bombay  vary  from  about  h6  cents  to  about  cents 
a  pound,     ilie  higher  Drice  prevails  during  the  s\jmner*  months.    In  Khurja,  one 
of  the  large  ghee  blending  markets,  the  wholesale  price  varies  from  about  U.3 
cents  to  5l  cents  a  nound.    These  prices  prevailed  in  195U* 

Bombay  desires  a  low-heat  ghee  whereas  Calcutta  and  tiadras  desire  a  high- 
heat  ghee.    By  lov7-heat,  is  meant  a  ghee  that  is  cooked  at  a  temperature  of 
a^pro:d.mately  105°C.  (221°F.)  and  never  over  110°C.  (230°F.);  wnile  the  high- 
heat  ghee  is  cooked  at  a  temperature  between  110  C.  (230°F. )  and  120  C.  (2U8°F.) 
-  usually  closer  to  120°C.  (2hQ°F,), 

Observations  of  the  manufacture  of  ghee  at  Indian  ghee  factories  indicated 
thc?t  a  uniform  cooking  tenperature  is  not  used.    The  ghee  maker  determines  by 
appearance  rather  than  by  a  thermometer  when  the  ghee  has  been  cooked  suffi- 
ciently.    Temperatures  taken  xdth  a  thermometer  at  the  time  the  ghee  maker 
decided  it  had  been  cooked  sufficiently  var  ied  from  228^F.  to  2l47°F.  on  differ- 
ent lots  at  one  olant.    At  another  r)lant,  the  temperature  used  was  llO^C.  (232  F.). 
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At  most  of  the  plants,  the  ghee  is  made  from  butter  churned  from  rinened 
cream.    The  butter  is  rerroved  from  the  churn,  mthout  washing,  to  a  ghee-making 
kettle  viiich  holds  aDDroximately  60  poiands.     It  is  heated  slowly  over  an  open 
fire  until  melted  and  cooked  with  continuous  stirring  until  the  moisture  is 
boiled  off.     It  is  then  usually  cooked  for  another  6  to  10  minutes  depending 
u-oon  whether  it  is  intended  for  the  Bombay  or  Calcutta  market. 

United  otates  oampleg 

SaiTiDles  of  United  States  made  ghee  —  so-ie  high-heat  and  som.e  low-heat 
were  exhibited  to  the  ghee  merchants  in  various  areas.    In  Bombay,  these  mer- 
chants definitely  preferred  the  low-heat  ghee,     i'he  high-heat  samioles  were 
criticized  as  being  over-cooked.    In  Crlcutta,  the  ghee  merchants  definitely 
preferred  the  high-heat  ghee  and  indicated  their  dislike  for  the  other  as  being 
"raw"  ghee. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  United  otates  samoles  when  they  were  first  con- 
sidered was  that  they  lacked  "grain."    Cirain,  however,  developed  in  these  samples 
within  21  days.    Grain  is  developed  by  slow  cooling.    Apparently,  the  high  tem- 
peratures of  India  had  re-melted  the  samples  ajid  a  "grain"  developed  as  a  result 
of  slow  cooling.    Indications  were  that  we  coiald  definitely  produce  a  ghee  in 
the  United  States  from  cow's  milk  vdiich  would    be  acceptable  in  India. 

In  Bombay,  the  average  daily  sale  of  ghee  ranges  from  about  140,000  to  $0,000 
pounds  and  during  the  summer  months,  the  demand  m.ay  increase  to  60,0C0  Dounds. 
In  Calcutta,  consumption  of  ghee  is  aporoximately  U0,000  oounds  daily.    In  iiadras, 
the  daily  sale  is  only  about  $,000  pounds.    It  was  indicated  though  that  90^o  of 
the  population  here  made  their  ovm  ghee  from  butter.     It  is  thought,  however, 
that  the  United  otates  couLd  obtain  most  of  this  trade  by  making  available  a  pure 
cow  ghee  free  from  adulteration. 

Factory-Made  Ghee 

As  previously  mentioned,  most  of  the  factory  ghee  in  India  is  made  from 
freshly-churned  butter.    However,  at  the  Government  farm  near  Calcutta,  ghee  was 
made  directly  from  cultured  cream,  in  a  steam-jacketed  kettle.    The  mal<ing  of 
ghee  directly  from  cultured  cream  is  a  much  longer  process  than  when  it  is  made 
from  butter,    'vhen  ghee  is  made  from  butter,  the  cooking  process  takes  from  30 
to  not  over  hS  minutes.    'Jhen  made  from  cream.,  approximately       to  $  hours  are 
required.    This  was  the  onl^/  coimiercial  plant  v;here  a  steam-jacketed  kettle 
was  used.    One  other  ghee  factory  had  a  steam-jacketed  kettle  but  were  no  longer 
using  it  because  it  was  believed  a  better  grained  ghee  was  obtained  by  cooking 
over  an  open  fire. 

The  dairy  research  institute  at  Bangalore  had  developed  and  were  using  a 
steaiti-jacketed  kettle  for  cooking  ghee.    Ghee  made  at  the  institute  had  plenty 
of  grain.    It  was  stated  that  cooking  temperatures  close  to  120*^0.  (2ij8^F, )  gave 
better  keeping  qualities  to  the  ghee  than  temperatures  of  only  10$-110°C 
(221-230°F.).    It  was  also  indicated  thct  cow  ghee  had  somexjhat  higher  vitamin 
A  content  than  buffalo  ghee. 
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IJhen  the  ghee  is  siiff iciently  cooked  either  over  an  open  fire  or  in  a 
steam- j racketed  kettle,  the  heat  is  remored  and  the  product  is  permitted  to  set 
undisturbed  for  l5  to  20  minutes.    The  clear  ghee  is  removed  either  by  dipping 
when  prepared  over  an  open  fire,  or  by  draining  off  through  a  valve  to  within 
two  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  steam-jacketed  kettle.    It  is  then  filtered 
through  unbleached  muslin  cloth  and  filled  into  the  final  container.  Slow 
cooling  of  the  ^ee  in  the  final  container  is  necessary  to  develop  grain. 
Sometirres  cans  are  filled  in  several  stages  allowing  them  to  cool  partially 
between  each  addition.    In  this  way,  it  is  believed  a  better  grain  is  obtained. 

Farm-Made  Ghee 

Most  of  the  ghee  is  made  on  farms,  in  small  lots,  and  is  sent  to  blending 
factories  in  the  various  giee  centers.    There  are  several  blending  factories  in 
Khurja,  and  one  in  Bombay.    All  3  produce  ghee  carrying  the  official  "Agmark" 
label.    At  blending  factories,  the  ghee  from  various  areas  are  blended  together 
to  obtain  the  type  desired  for  a  particular  market. 

Although  sorre  Indian  ghee  may  have  slight  rancid  and  smoky  flavors,  these 
flavors  are  not  desirable.    Ghee  with  the  rancid  defect  is  rarely  used  for  home 
consumption  and  sells  at  a  discount.    It  is  purchased  primarily  by  the  con- 
fectionery trade.    The  qu3.1ity  of  ghee  varies  for  different  places  and  the  price 
usually  varies  with  the  qiality. 

United  States  Trial  Shipment 

At  a  meeting  with  the  Minister  of  Food  and  Agriculture  just  before  leaving 
Ir:dia,  it  was  decided  that  the  Indian  Government  would  accept  a  trial  shipment 
of  SOO  metric  tons  of  ghee  from  the  United  States,    Forty  percent  of  this  ship- 
ment   would  be  in  one  seer  (2.057  pounds)  tins,  hO  percent  in  2^  seer  tins  and 
20  percent  in  5-seer  tins,    Sevent^r-five  nercent  of  this  shipment  would  be 
high-heat  ghee  for  the  Calcutta  end  Madras  market  and  25  percent  would  be  low- 
heat  ghee  for  the  Bombay  market.    It  was  understood  that  it  WDuld  be  sold  by 
the  Indian  Government  to  the  ghee  merchants  by  auction  in  small  lots.    It  was 
also  stressed  that  it  should  reach  India  prior  to  July  so  that  it  would  be 
available  during  their  season  of  short  suoply.    During  this  period,  in  addition 
to  having  a  definite  demand  for  ghee,  the  United  States  would  not  be  competing 
with,  and  thus  woiiLd  not  disrupt,  the  Indian  ghee  market. 

Milk  Situation 

India  has  areas  where  fluid  milk  is  quite  plentiful  during  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  but  there  are  many  areas  x^rhere  there  is  a  definite  shortage.  Lim- 
ited refrigeration  and  transDortrtion  for  producer  milk  are  factors  favorable 
to  the  installation  of  recombined  milk  nlants.    The  consumption  of  fluid  milk, 
however,  is  very  low.    This  is  due  partially  to  the  relatively  high  price  and 
partially  to  the  fact  that  the  desire  for  milk  as  such  is  almost  non-existent. 
Adults,  as  a  rule,  do  not  drink  milk. 
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To  create  a  market,  it  mil,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  educate  the 
people  regarding  the  food  value  of  milk  and  to  sell  it  at  a  price  they  can 
pay.    Bombay  T'dth  its  Bombay   lilk  Scheme  has  the  best  and  largest  milk  supoly 
of  any  of  the  cities  visited  in  India,    The  milk  colony  at  Aarey  produces  about 
16,800  gallons  daily  and  8,000  gallons  is  received  from  Anand.    Most  of  this 
is  sold  as  whole  milk  but  some  is  "toned" „    As  a  resiolt  of  "toning",  approxi- 
mately 29,000  gallons  of  milk  is  sold  daily* 

The  price  for  vihole  milk  (about  7  percent  fat)  is  Ih  annas  per  seer 
(approximately  1&|^  a  quart)  and  the  price  of  the  "toned"  milk  (about  3  percent 
fat)  is  6  annas  per  seer  (approximately  8  cents  a  quart).    Bombay,  does  not 
permit  the  use  of  either  i/vihole  or  toned  milk  in  hotels  or  restaurants o  About 
5  tons  of  skim  milk  powder  is  sold  daily  by  the  Government  to  the  hotel  trade. 

A  scheme  similar  to  the  Bombay  Scheme  is  being  organized  in  Calcutta. 
By  the  end  of  1955,  it  is  expected  that  I4  of  26  units  for  housing  dairy  cattle 
will  be  completed  at  Haringhata  farm  and  at  the  end  of  the  $  year  period,  the 
26  units  will  be  completed  and  about  28,000  animals  will  be  housed.    At  present, 
they  produce  about  350  gallons  of  milk  and  buy  about  2,000  gallons  to  supply 
the  city.    All  buffalo  milk  is  toned  to  h  percent  fat  and  sells  at  11  annas 
per  seer  (approximately  15  cents  per  quart),    Non- toned  cow's  milk  is  sold  at 
lU  annas  per  seer  or  18-|^  a  quart.    In  addition  to  the  milk  from  the  governnEnt 
farm  at  Haringhata  which  is  sold  in  Calcutta,  there  are  3  small  pasteurizing 
plants.    The  largest  pasteurizes  and  sells  approximately      8OO  pounds  of  milk 
daily.    It  is  sold  at  9  annas  a  pound  (approximately  12  cents  a  quart). 

In  Madras,  there  is  a  recombining  plant  that  m.ates  recombined  "milk" 
from  skim  milk  powder  and  vegetable  fat.    This  plant  is  producing  abourt.  5,000 
pounds  of  milk  daily  and  during  the  summer  months  about  10,000  pounds  daily. 
Only  about  200  pint  bottles  were  being  filled,  as  most  of  the  milk  is  sold  in 
bulk.    It  is  sold  at       annas  per  pint  (approximately  6  cents),  and  in  bulk  at 
7  annas  a  seer  (approximately  9^  cents  a  quart).    This  indicates  a  good  po- 
tential market  for  re'^ombined  mill<:  in  India,    One  individual  in  New  Delhi^  who 
attended  ?Iichigan  State  College,  is  interested  in  putting  in  a  recombining 
olant.    Capital  and  land  are  available  but  help  in  building  and  equipping  the 
Dlant  is  needed.    He  will  survey  the  potential  market  and  then  contact  the 
Agricultural  Counselor  regarding  a  loan  under  Public  Law  U30, 

Butter  Oil 

In  New  i3elhi,  it  was  learned  that  6  million  pounds  of  butter  oil  were 
being  shipped  to  India  for  relief  purposes :    2  million  pounds  to  Bombay,  2 
million  pounds  to  Madras,  and  2  million  pounds  to  Calcutta,    The  bills  of 
lading  indicated  that  it  was  shipped  in  UOO  r;ound  drums, 

PAIIISTM 

Ghee  Situaticai 

The  ghee  situation  in  Pakistan  is  similar  to  that  in  India  but  the  price 
is  higher  —  7k  to  78  cents  per  pound.    High-heat  ghee  is  preferred.    Most  of 
that  sold  in  Karachi  is  from  the  Punjab  area  and  is  the  ghee  most  desired  in 
this  city,    A  blending  plant  in  Karachi  packing  ghee  under  the  "Pak-mark  "label 
heats  the  ghee  to  a  tenper^ture  of  not  over  60^C.,  filters,  and  allows  it  to 
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settle  in  the  blending  tanks  for  about  3  hours.  It  is  then  dipped  off  into 
cans.  About  2^0,000  pounds  are  blended  yearly.  Another  blending  plant  for 
only  cow  ghee  is  located  in  Dacca  (East  Pakistan), 

ii^ast  Pakistanians  use  mustard  oil  in  addition  to  cow  ghee  for  cooking. 

In  Pakistan,  a  can  deposit  is  paid  when  ghee  is  purchased.    The  deposit 
is  returned  to  the  purchaser  upon  return  of  the  can.    A  one-seer  tin  costs  at 
wholesale  ^  annas  (approximately  10  cents);  a  2^-seer  tin  costs  8  annas 
(apDroximately  16  cents);  and  5-seer  tins  cost  12  annas  (approximately  2k  cents). 
The  retail  price  is  S  rupees,  2  annas  per  seer  (approximately  77  cents  per 
Dound),    A  ghee  store  in  Hyderabad  listed  a  wholesale  price  for  Punjab  ghee  of 
170  rupees  per  maund  (82  pounds  -  approximately  62  cents  a  pound),    Sind  ghee, 
a  low  quality  raw  Kutcha  ghee,  sells  for  approximately  I60  rupees  per  maund. 
The  East  Ban  gal  (Dacca)  monthly  survey  of  economic  condition  diowed  the  vjhole- 
sale  price  of  cow  ghee  in  East  Pakistan  for  October  19^h  to  be  27h  rupees  per 
maund;  for  September,  266  rupees  h  annas  per  maiind;  wiile  in  October  19i;3^  the 
price  was  209  rupees  8  annas  per  maund. 

Pakistan  should  be  as  good  a  market  for  United  States  ghee  as  India.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  a  Pakistanian  rupee  is  worth  slightly  over  30  cents,  while  an 
Indian  rupee  is  worth  only  21  cents  in  United  States  currency,  the  price  will 
be  somewhat  higher.  United  States  butter  oil  has  been  sent  to  the  Pakistanian 
Army,  It  was  reported  that  it  was  acceptable,  but  ghee  is  preferred  to  butter 
oil. 

Milk  Situation 

The  Health  Commissioner  was  interested  in  having  recombined  milk  available 
for  school  children.    He  would  welcome  such  a  plant  in  Karachi,    The  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  also  recogiized  the  value  of  a  recombined  plant  to 
provide  milk  for  free  distribution  to  schools  and  for  refugees.    The  Secretary 
indicated  he    would  prefer  to  have  such  a  plant  operated  by  a  commercial  firm 
rather  than  by  the  PaJcistan  Government.    Interest  is  being  shown  by  a  United 
States  firm  in  such  a  venture. 

The  Amson  Dairy  just  outside  of  Karachi  produces  about  1,600  pounds  of 
milk  per  day  and  hviys  1,600  pounds  from  other  producers.    The  pasteurizing 
plant  is  equipped  with  stainless  steel  equipment.    The  plant  has  facilities  for 
handling  about  h  times  the  present  volume,    A  very  efficient  job  of  pasteurizing, 
cooling,  and  bottling  of  the  milk  is  done,    ■'•he  milk  is  pasteurized  at  1^3  F, 
for  30  minutes.    It  is  sold  for  10  annas  per  pint  or  one  rupee  per  seer.  One 
of  the  owners  of  the  Plant  stated  that  he  would  be  very  happy  to  have  a  recom- 
bined milk  plant  in  Karachi,    He  thought  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  dairy 
industry  as  there  is  not  enough  milk  in  Karachi, 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  Foreign  Operations  Adninistration  and 
of  the  Church  i/forld  Service  appeared  interested  in  the  use  of  the  Amson  Dairy 
for  reconstituting  skim  milk  for  relief  purposes.    One  of  tiie  oxmers  of  the 
Amson  Dairy  was  interested  in  this  proposition.    It  would  enable  him  to  use 
his  plant  and  equipment  for  a  longer  period  each  day.    At  present,  it  takes 
only  2  to  3  hours  to  process  his  milk  sipply. 
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Relief  Situation 

meeting  x-dth  a  representative  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
and  representatives  of  the  National  '  Jelf are  Conference  and  the  Church  w'orld 
Service  irdicated  that  7  million  pounds  of  butter  oil  were  being  sent  to 
Pakistan  fron  the  United  States.    All  of  this  oil  was  to  be  shipped  prior  to 
March  31,  1955.    ^^one  of  it  had  arrived  at  the  time  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  s\rvey.    It  was  indicated  that  about  one  to  one-and-one-half  seers  of 
the  oil  x^rould  be  distributed  to  families  about  once  a  week.    Local  relief 
organizations,  schools,  welfare  institutions  and  hospitals  would  also  receive 
butter  oil. 

Powdered  milk  is  distributed  to  families.    As  a  rule,  all  powdered  milk 
is  distributed  in  fluid  form  wherever  water  is  available  for  doing  so.  At 
present,  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  relief  stocks  distributed  in  the  country. 
Relief  products  are  on  the  docks  and  in  railroad  cantonments  because  no  funds 
are  available  for  moving  tnem, 

EGYPT 

Ghee  (oamna)  Situation 

No  ghee -manufacturing  plants  or  blending  stations  were  found  in  Cairo  and 
only  one  in  Alexandria.    An  importer  in  /OLexandria,  was  interested  in  handling 
ghee  or  samna  for  the  Egyptian  trade.    He  liked  the  United  States  low -heat  ghee 
samples  best.    He  stated  that  in  ^^gypt  price  is  the  big  factor  —  not  quality. 
He  said  he  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  United  States  fims  making  samna, 
powdered  milk,  and  butter  oil. 

Milk  SituatLcn 

This  importer  was  also  interested  in  starting  recombining  plantS''»in 
Alexandria  and  Cairo,  ^gJT^tj  in  Saudi,  Arabia;  and  in  Athens,  Greece. 

A  large  pasteurizing  plant  was  visited  in  Alexandria.    At  present,  the 
plant    is  orocessing  only  12,000  TDounds  of  milk  daily,  but  has  the  capacity 
to  process  8  times  this  volume,    ^filk  is  received  twice  daily;  and  is  pasteiari- 
zed  at  85°C.  for  16  seconds  by  an  A.P.V.,  HTST  pasteurizer,  having  a  capacity 
of  6,000  pounds  per  hour.    A  high  pasteurization  temperature  is  used,  in  lieu 
of  an  automatic  flow  diversion  valve  to  assure  adequate  pasteurization.  The 
plant  has  modern  equipment.    Ghee  (samna)  is  made  from,  fresh  churned  butter, 
cooked  to  120  C,  in  a  stainless  steel  steam- jacketed  kettle.    Included  in  the 
plant  equipment  is  a  ivestphalia  continuous  butter  maker  that  will  make  600 
kilos  per  hour,  and  a  Swiss  packaging  and  wrapping  machine.    Several  types  of 
cheese  -  a  soft  white  cheese  similar  to  neufchatel;  a  Greek  cheese  known  as 
Kefalotery;  and  a  ch^se  simil?r  to  Cheddar  known  as  Kaciovallo  —  are  made. 
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In  Alexandria,  as  elsewhere  in  -^gypt,  milk  cons\im.ption  is  very  low. 
Proper  advertising  and  promotion  are  needed  to  increase  consunrption.  At 
present  J  it  is  planned  to  build  a  large  pasteurizing  plant  in  Cairo,  It- 
was  stated  that  this  plant  will  be  incorporated  for  UOO^OOO  Sgj^Dtian  pounds 
( appro ximately  L'l, 200,000) ,    Plans  are  being  drawn  for  it  to  handle  fluid 
milk,  ice  cream,  butter,  cheese,  and  spray  dried  milk.  This  plant  will  handle 
about  $0  tons  daily  with  producer  milk  delivered  to  the  plant  twice  daily. 
The  assumption  is  that  the  proposed  pasteurizing  plant  will  be  able  to  handle 
this  quantity  of  milk  and  sell  it  daily  at  the  start.    Hospitals  consume  about 
10  tons  of  milk  daily  at  present  and  they  will  double  this  amount  when  pasteuri- 
zed millc  becomes  available.    The  milk  will  be  sold  for  about  6  piasters 
(approximately  18  cents  per  quart).    It  is  estimated  that  Cairo  consumes  200 
tons  of  milk  daily. 

There  is  a  bill  in  the  'Tgyptian  legislature  to  require  all  milk  to  be 
pasteurized.    Raw  millc  sells  from  h  to  7 piasters  per  liter  (approximately  12 
to  21  cents  per  quart).    The  two  largest  milk  companies  in  Cairo  sell  a  total 
of  aboiit  10  tons  of  milk  daily,  the  milk  retails    at  6  to  7  piasters  per  liter 
(approximately  18  to  21  cents  a  quart).    One  of  these  plants  (Astra),  processing 
between  8  and  10  thousand  kilos  per  day,  was  visited. 

'The  plant  has  a  Silkeborg  pasteurizer  with  a  manual  control.    The  milk 
is  heated  to  only  72  C,  for  6  seconds.    However,  there  is  no  holding  tube  on 
the  machine.    The  pasteurizer  has  a  capacity  of  about  2,000  kilos  per  hour, 
(l  kilo  =  slightly  over  a  quart).    The  milk  is  sold  through  company-owned 
retail  stores,  through  about  20  additioml  shops,  and  by  20  agents  using 
bicycles,  and  handling  about  ^0  bottles  each,  per  dsy . 

Relief  Situation 

A  large  quantity  of  dairy  products  is  coming  into  ^^gypt  for  relief  purposes. 
The  3  relief  organizations  in  igypt  distributing  these  products  are  CARE,  MCWC 
(■^"•iar  Relief),  and  the  CWS  (Church  Vjorld  Service).    Church  World  Service  has 
received  60,000  pounds  of  dried  milk,  U9,000  pounds  of  butter  oil,  and  77,000 
pounds  of  cheese.    This  material  will  be  distributed  mostly  to  about  5,000 
Palestinean  refugees  in  iiSgypt, 

The  NCWC  has  7^0,000  pounds  of  milk  powder,  660,000  pounds  of  cheese, 
2U0,000  poiinds  of  butter  oil.    This  if;  to  go  to  the  non-refugee  population  of 
the  Gazza  strip  through  the  NQ/JC.    CARE  this  fiscal  year  has  on  order  39,000,000 
pounds  of  dried  milk,  22,000,000  pounds  of  butter  oil  and  31,000,000  pounds  of 
cheese.    Approximately  two-thirds  of  this  amount  will  go  to  the  school  lunch 
program  involving  approximately  2  million  school  children.    The  remainder  will 
be  distributed  to  hospitals  and  a  sm_all  amount  will  go  for  old  age  relief. 
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ITALY 

Dairy  oituation 

A  visit  to  the  Centrale  Delatta  (the  onD-y  milk  plant  in  Rome)  indicated 
a  volume  of  about  300,000  liters  of  milk  per  day.    This  supply  comes  from 
about  30  to  50  kilometers  from  the  center  of  the  city.    Host  of  the  milk  is 
pasteurized  in  a  Silkeborg  pasteurizer  at  about  76°C^  for  about  2  seconds, 
but  the  process  is  manually  controlled  and  no  holding  tubes  are  used.    A  new 
A.P.V.,  10,000  liter  per  hour  pasteurizer,  (milk  heated  to  75^0.  for  l5  seconds) 
has  recently  been  installed. 

'■l-'he  plant  operates  l6  hours  dailjr.    During  the  winter  when  there  is  a 
shortage,  mJLlk  is  diipped  from  north  Italy  in  tank  trucks  from  a  distance  of 
about  600  kilometers.    The  milk  is  not  standardized,  and  contains  between  3.ii 
and  3.8  percent  fat.    The  farmer  receives  55  lira  per  liter  (9  cents  per  quart) 
for  milk  which  retails  through  stores  at  8U  lira  per  liter  (13|  cents  per  quart). 
There  is  no  home  delivery. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  was  visited  with  reference  to  the  possibility 
of  establishing  recombined  milk  plants  in  Italy.    The  Minister  stated  that 
Italian  powder  plants  were  not  operating  at  capacity  because  there  was  no  demand 
for  powdered  milk.    There  is  a  law  prohibiting  recombining  by  milk  plants  even 
if  the  milk  is  properly  labeled.    Plants  are  not  permitted  to  standardize  milk, 
so  no    powdered  milk  could  be  used  for  this  purpose.    It  was  also  mentioned 
that  the  villages  do  not  have  proper  facilities  nor  water  for  mixing  or  recon- 
stituting DOW de red  milk. 

The  Minister  fxirther  stated  that  sterilized  millc  is  a  more  satisfactory 
product  than  reconstituted  as  no  water  or  refrigeration  is  required  for  sterilized 
milk.    It  was  stated  that  southern  Italy  has  a  shortage  of  milk,  but  northern 
Italy  is  able  to  supply  all  the  milk  needed,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
supplied  in  the  form  of  sterilized  bottled  milk. 

A  visit  to  Bari  in  southern  Italy  indicated  that  although  from  a  nutri- 
tional standpoint  there  is  a  shortage  of  milk  there,  the  consujnption  of  milk, 
however,  is  less  than  the  supply.    In  Bari,  the  milk  plant  was  bottling  only 
18,000  liters  daily  for  a  city  of  ^proximately  300,000  population.    There  was 
a  considerpble  surplus  at  this  time  and  butter  and  several  t^'pes  of  cheese  were 
made.    The  farmer  receives  56  lira  per  liter  (approxim.ately  9  cents  a  quart) 
while  the  milk  retails  for  93  lira  per  liter  (approximately  l5  cents  a  quart). 

An  ice  cream  plant  (Algida)  x«ras  visited  in  Rome.    This  company  was  started 
in  19hl  and  now  produces  about  300,000  gallons  of  ice  cream  yearly.  Con- 
centrated ice  cream  mix  (obtained  from  Y'&R  Dietetic  Laboratories  in  the  United 
Stages)  was  originally  used.    Now  the  company  obtains  its  raw  materials,  fresh 
cream  and  condensed  milk,  and  at  times  a  small  amount  of  skim  milk  powder  (never 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  total  products  used)  from  northern  It?ly.  Mostly 
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novelties    are  made,  but  the  demand  for  packaged  and  bulk  ice  cream  is  gradually 
increasing.    Only  about  5  percent  of  the  ice  cream  volume  is  produced  in  the 
winter  months.    At  this  time,  (March)  they  were  operating  only  2  days  a  month. 
Ice  cream  in  Rom.e  is  still  a  suirjner  product.    The  product  compared  very  favor- 
able with  United  otates  ice  cream.    It  contains  slightly  more  sugar,  17i  per- 
cent.   Overrun  on  packaged  bulk  ice  cream  was  about  80  percent  while  on  the 
novelties  it  was  between  8$  and  90  percent.    From  10  to  11  percent  fat  and 
about  11  percent  serum  solids  were  used. 

Relief  Sit\jation 

A  large  quantity  of  dairy  products  is  going  to  Italy  for  relief  purposes. 
Most  of  it  to  the  NQaIA.    In  19^U,  this  organization  received  about  $8  to  hlO 
million  vorth  of  dairy  products  —  about  10  million  pounds  of  milk  powder,  7 
million  pounds  of  butter,  and  8  million  pounds  of  cheese.    About  800,000 
children  are  fed  in  summer  camps. 

Various  ways  have  been  developed  in  which  to  utilize  these  products, 
particularly  skim  milk  powder,  so  that  objections  to  powdered  milk  are  overcome, 
A  large  portion  of  the  skim  milk  powder  is  made  into  a  chocolate  milk  povjder 
at  a  cost  of  about  3  cents  per  pound  for  the  addition  of  sugar  and  cocoa. 
Chocolate  milk  fudge  bars,  a  processed  cheese  bar  from  powdered  milk,  and  a 
cheese  sandwich  using  wafers  made  with  powdered  milk  with  a  Cheddar  cheese 
filler  are  made.    About  $0  percent  of  the  milk  powder  received  is  made  into 
these  products. 

Herbert  Ferguson,  the  Assistant  United  States  Agricultural  Attache,  put 
on  a  demonstration  for  Msgr.  Landi  using  a  waring  blendor  to  reconstitute  skim 
milk  powder.     This  product  was  much  smoother  and  had  a  better  flavor  than  the 
product  viiich  they  had  been  using.    Msgr.  LandL  was  very  interested  in  obtaining 
some  high  speed  mixers  so  that  they  could  do  a  better  job  of  reconstituting  skim 
milk.    Mr.  Ferguson  found  that  in  reconstituting  with  a  waring  blendor  the  use 
of  10  percent  skim  powder  instead  of  9  percent  gave  a  better-tasting  product. 

^■J.  Raymond  Ogg,  the  Agricultural  Attache,  is  interested  in  putting  on  dairy 
demonstrations  at  some  of  the  agricultural  fairs  in  Italy.    He  asked  if  displays 
were  available  that  could  be  vsed  to  depict  the  dairy  industry  such  as  a  model 
spray  drying  or  pasteurizing  plant,  etc.    Animated  displays  would  be  preferred. 
He  is  planning  a  display  of  produjts  that  could  be  made  from  powdered  milk  and 
also  to  give  out  some  samples  of  freshly  made  reconstituted  milk  to  overcome 
the  prejudice  against  this  product. 

Weed  to  Create  DeTiand 

Information  obtaired  in  Italy  indicates  that  something  shoxiLd  be  done  to 
create  a  greater  demand  for  dairy  prodixts.    If  and  when  this  is  done,  there 
will  be  a  market  for  dairy  products  in  Italy,    They  have  a  shortage  of  butter 
in  November,  inihich  the  United  States  may  be  able  to  supply. 
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UNI'TKD  KINGDOM 

In  an  interview  with  Dr.  2ric  England,  AgriciJ-tural  .'-ttache,  American 
'Embassy,  regarding  the  butter  situation,  it  was  determined  that  there  is  not 
much  chance  that  the  United  States  will  enter  the  British  butter  market,  United 
Dairies  in  London  and  the  Dairy  Research  Institute  at  Reading  were  visited. 

JAPAN 

Recombined  Milk 

The  Blue  Shield  I-^ilk  Plant  in  Yokohama  was  visited.    This  is  probably  one 
of  the  largest  recorabining  milk  operations  in  the  world. 

Between  1^,000  and  17,000  gallons  of  recombined  milk  were  bottled  daily 
and  3,5CO  to   5^000  gallons  of  ice  cream  were  manufactured  daily.    The  milk 
plant  operates  about  20  hours  daily  and  the  ice  cream  plant  operates  about  16 
hours  daily.    The  plant  is  modern  and  the  product  coirpares  favorably  with  fresh 
milk.    The  butter  oil  used  in  recombining  is  shipped  ard  stored  under  refriger- 
ation »    The  ice  cream  compares  very  favorably  x-jith  that  produced  in  the  States. 
Only  United  States  butter  oil  and  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  are  used  in  this  Dlant. 
This  plant  has  a  complete  water  treatment  system  so  that  the  water  used  for 
reconbining  will  be  uniform* 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  Japanese  Dairy  Industry  will  supolement 
their  millc  supply  with  a  recombined  product. 
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WOBIiD  OUTPUT  OF  DAIHY  PRODUCTS, 


FoiirtL  Quarter: 

Over-£j.l  factory  production  of  dairy  products  decrea^T^^^fi^ilr^W  fourth  o^uarter 
of  195^,  conpared  with  the  sane  quarter  of  1953.    Butter  output  'inpwed  practically 
n«  chaage  from  the  ecjlier  year,  but  cheese,  canned  milk  and  dried  silk  were 
below  the  I953  level. 

Conditions  in  Australia  in  the  final  quarter  of  1954  were  e:n:cellent  for  dairy 
pi'oduction.    Exceptionally  cold  weather  in  most  parts  cf  IJestern  Europe,  follow- 
ing the  poor  195^1-  harvest,  kept  milk  production  below  last  year's  level.  In 
Canada,  weather  conditions  were  unusually  variable,  and  milk  production  shewed 
only  a  slight  increase.    Mild  weather  in  the  United  States  resulted  in  sonewhat  . 
higher  ailk  production  in  the  q.uaj:ter. 

Butter  production  in  factories  in  the  October-Deceuber  quarter  showed 
practically  no  change  fron  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1953.    In  Australia,  butter 
production  rose  substantially  over  the  earlier  year,  net  only  because  of  the 
higher  output  »f  milk  in  this  quarter,  but  also  because  of  the  increased  diversion 
«f  milk  supplies  from  cheese  to  butter  nanuf act\ire.    A  change  in  the  milk 
utilization  pattern  accounted  for  the  higher  butter  outimt  in  Ucw  Zealajid, 

Production  in  Belgium  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  195^  exceeded  that  cf  the 
earlier  year.    In  Nor\'/ay,  it  was  maintained  at  approximately  the  1953  level, 
Tlie  increased  use  of  milk  for  other  products  in  the  Uetherla:ids  was  achieved 
at  the  expense  of  butter.    In  Ireland,  milk  production  in  the  fourth  qucxter 
was  affected  by  unusually  wet  weather  and  seme  shortage  of  feed,  ajid  butter 
production  in  this  period  declined  sharply.    Output  in  Uestern  Germany  fell  just 
below  the  I953  level.    Production  in  Denmark,  Finle-Jid,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and 
the  United  Kingdom  also  was  dewn  in  the  final  quarter  of  195^» 

Output  df  factory  butter  in  Canada  showed  practiccdly  no  change  from  a  year 
age,  but  in  the  United  States,  butter  production  was  dov/n  throughout  the  quarter. 

Cheese  output  declined  ^■  percent  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  195^,  compared  with 
the  same  period  a  year  earlier,    A  considerable  increase  was  rexDorted  in  New 
Zealand  in  this  quarter,  again  reflecting  the  shift  in  milk  utilization.  In 
Australia,  a  considerable  amount  of  milk  vtc.s  diverted  from  cheese  to  butter  pre- 
duction,  duo  largely  t«  a  disparity  in  returns  fir  batter  ;  nd  choose  on  export 
markets .  

issue  cf 


A  summcxy  of  this  i^ifariu  tlon  .-.pp'r.'^.r.  ri  1t\ 
March  28,  I955. 
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Incroascd  choose  Eian-uf i..cturc  ©ccurrcd  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  last 
q.ixfxtcr  of  195^,  as  a  result  of  an  increased  mcjrket  denand,  partic-ulcjrly  for 
Gouda  cheese.    Production  also  was  up  in  Norway  and  Sweden  during  the  OctclDor- 
Decen-ber  period  of  1954,  hut  it  was  down  in  Denmark,  Switzerland  and  the  United 
Kingdom, 

Tliroughout  the  quarter,  ©utput  in  Canada  continued  ahove  the  1953  level, 
wxiile  in  the  United  States,  it  continued  tr  decline. 

Canned  milk  production  in  the  final  quaxter  of  1954  was  3  percent  helow 
comparable  1953,    Considcrahly  less  canned  milk  was  manufactured  in  Australia 
tnan.  a  year  earlier.     In  the  Netherlands,  more  milk  v/as  availahle  for  condens- 
ing than  a  year  ago  and  output  was  up.     In  "both  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
the  only  ©thcr  countries  reporting,  ovor-all  canned  milk  production  was  lower 
than  in  the  preceding  year. 

Pried  milk  output  in  the  foiirth  quarter  of  1954  dropped  6  percent  "below  the 
1953  level.  According  to  the  latest  report  from  Australia,  production  there  is 
cstin^.ted  as  heavier  than  a  year  ago,  accounted  for  hy  the  increase  in  the  out- 
put of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids.  In  the  Netherlands,  production  of  "both  types  of 
dried  milk  was  somewhat  higher  dm-ing  the  last  quarter  of  1954  thfn  in  the 
previous  year.  Output  declined  in  hoth  Canada  and  the  United  States,  "both  dried 
wxiolc  milk  end  '^oafat  dry  milk  solids  "being  manufactured  in  smaller  quantities 
then  in  the  same  period  of  1953, 

Annuel. ; 

The  year  1954  as  a  whole  was  favorahlc  for  the  production  of  dairy  products, 
ovor-all  ©utput  of  which  was  above  that  of  1953*    --'n.  increase  in  cow  mim"bcrs  in 
almost  all  of  the  ma.jor  producing  countries,  and  in  some,  higher  yields,  re- 
sulted in  higher  milk  production  than  in  the  preceding  year,  much  ^f  which  was 
availa"ble  for  manufacturing. 

Conditions  for  dairy  production  in  Australia  v/crc  generally  e:cccllcnt,  and 
milk  production  for  the  year  was  well  a'bovo  1953.     Iii  i^cw  Zealand,  although 
some  increase  in  de.iry  ccw  num'bcrs  occurred,  production  was  haxipcred  "by  bad 
weather. 

Milk  production  in  Denmark  showed  only  a  slight  gain  over  the  earlier  year. 
Cow  numbers  wore  up,  but  -unfavorable  conditions  in  the  early  spring  and  again 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  were  reflected  in  a  lower  average  yield  per  cow, 
in  the  Netherlands,  rat  withstanding  an  a.ppreciablc  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  dairy  herd,  milk  -production  was  only  modoratoly  heavier  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  being  hairpered  by  dry,  cold  weather  in  the  early  spring  and  by 
cicccssive  rain  in  the  fall  months  which  reduced  yields,    Very  favorable 
conditions  in  Uestcrn  Gcrmcny,  particularly  in  the  eajly  part  of  the  year, 
resulted  in  a  narked  improvement  in  yield  -per  cov/  and  in  totrl  milk  production. 
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In  Bolgiuin,  nilk  iDrnduction  in  195^  set  c.  record.    Tho  incroc.so  was  duo  not 
only  to  the  Ivxgor  nmi^)cr  of  nilk  co\^s,  but  tc  good  pc.sturcs  throughout  nest  ct 
the  year.    Also,  culling  of  the  herds,  improvcncnt  of  stock  rjid  "better  feeding 
practices  were  factors  contritiuting  to  tho  higher  output.     Cows  in  Finland  were 
slightly  above  a  year  ago,  raid  nilk  production  there  in  195^  c^lco  set  a  record. 
Lower  milk  production  was  reported  in  Sweden,  due  to  the  relatively  low  price  ol 
nilk  LXid  the  relatively  high  profitability  of  p-jrk  production.    In  Norway,  nilk 
production  is  estin;:.ted  to  be  just  under  that  of  1953* 

:ji  increase  in  nilk  production  in  Switzerlcjid  was  attributed  largely  to  the 
continued  improvenent  of  the  Swiss  herd  because  of  the  olinination  of  T-B  reacting 
aninals  c^d  better  care  in  gcncrrl.     In  France,  nilk  cow  nunbers  wore  up  and  the 
feed  situation  was  excellent  and  nilk  production  in  195^  reached  rn  all- tine  high. 
Production  in  Italy  is  estinatcd  as  slightly  below  1953,  production  pv-r  cow  being 
down,  due  to  a  somcv/hat  snaller  forage  crop. 

Favorable  weather  conditions  and  an  increase  in  cow  nunbers  resulted  in 
higher  nilk  production  in  Irelrad  in  195^  thru  in  the  preceding  year.     In  tho 
United  Kingdon,  nilk  output,  based  on  a  sliglitly  larger  dairy  herd,  rose  tr  a 
record  level, 

Uith  higher  cow  nunbers  and  good  pasture  conditions,  production  in  Canada  in 
195^  was  in  e::coss  of  that  of  1953.    The  record  nilk  production  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  year  was  attributed  t")  several  factors:  the  decline  in 
prices  for  beef  cattle  which  nadc  the  beef  enterprise  a  less  favorable  one  to 
dairying  then,  previously;  the  inprovoncnt  in  the  quality  of  roughage  feeds; 
the  increased  productive  capacity  cf  nilk  cows. 

Butter  production  in  195^  rose  if  percent  over  1953.     In  -"^nstrclia,  ^output  cf 
butter  was  the  highest  in  some  years,  but  in  New  Zealand,  a  sharp  decline 
occurred. 

Increased  output  in  Dcnnark  was  attributed  to  both  the  Irjger  nilk  pro- 
duction and  to  tho  shift  in  nilk  utilization  fron  cheese  and  nilk  for  liq.uid 
consuinption  to  butter  production.     In  Western  Gernany,  the  bulk  of  the  increase 
in  nilk  supplies  was  utilized  in  the  nanufacture  of  butter.    Higher  nilk  pro- 
duction in  Belgium,  end,  in  turn,  higher  deliveries  tc  plriits,  rcsxilted  in  a  rise 
in  butter  output. 

In  Frcp-ce,  butter  production  absorbed  the  bulk  of  tho  year's  increase  in 
totcl  nilk  production.    Butter  production  also  increased  in  Finlrnd  r.nd 
Switzcrlriad,    Slightly  less  nilk  was  processed  into  butter  in  the  Netherlands 
in  1954  thcji  in  1953,    Out-put  also  was  down  in  lTorv;ay  rnd  Sweden, 

Srlcs  for  fluid  consunption  in  the  United  Kingdon  showed  virturlly  n5  chengo  . 
The  surplus  nilk  was  utilized  entirely  in    nanufacture,  nostly  of  butter,  v/hich 
ror.ched  its  highest  -_postwrjr  level  raid  e::cecded  the  ■  fr^s^-icx  average.  In 
Irclcnd,  nore  nilk  was  diverted  tc  butter  I'rc^n  ohoc-<ilate  crunb  and  >ther 
nrnuf acturcd  dairy  products,  rvA  for  tho  first  tine  since  the  war,  buttc^r 
production  exco-f^nied  19 38. 


Tlic  higher  nilk  production  in  "both  Cnic.da  end  the  United  St£.tcs  wr.s  reflected 
in  increased  "butter  out-put  in  those  countries „ 

Choeso  production  in  fc.ctories  showed  c  gc.in  of  aioproxinc.tcly  2  percent  in 
195^,  conpr.rcd  with  1953.    Both  lustrclie.  end  Kcw  Zealand  reported  gains  in 
output  of  cheese.     In  the  J-Ie the rl ends,  a  slightly  'better  narkct  for  full  fat 
cheese  during  the  year  resulted  in  a  larger  output,    Prrncc,  lorway  and  Swed.cn 
also  reported  cheese  production  alDovc  the  1953  level.    Output  in  Itrly  was 
apiDrosiuatoly  the  saiao  as  a  year  earlier. 

In  Dcuriark,  decreased  cheese  production  resulted  fron  the  diversion  of  nilk 
fron  cheese  tc  "butter  nanufacturc.     Cheese  output  in  Switzcrlrnd  declined  sharply 
■below  1953  "because  ©f  large  stocks  at  the  "beginning  of  195^,    Production  in  the 
United  Kingdon  droxopcd  "below  the  record  level  of  1953,  although  it  rcnained  auch 
heavier  than  in  cxiy  xDrcvious  year.     In  "b«th  Cano.da  and  the  United  States,  cheese 
output  in  1954  was  in  ezcoss  of  1953,  due  largely  to  the  availa'bility  of  larger 
supplies  of  nciaufacturing  nilk. 

Production  of  canned  nilk  (condensed  and  evaporated)  in  195^  declined  slightly 
below  the  quantity  nanufactured  in  1953,    Output  in  the  Netherlands  was  nain- 
taincd  c-t  approxiaately  the  level  of  the  previous  year.     Increased  output  of 
evaporated  nilk  kept  t:>/eB^ail  crjined  nilk  production  in  Canada  a'bovo  that  of  195^. 
In  the  United  States,  total  canned  nilk  production  v;as  down,  accounted  f«*r  "by  the 
snallcr  output  of  evaporated  nilk,  production  of  which  was  the  lowest  since  19-4-0 , 

Dried  nilk  production  in  195^  rose  4  percent  over  calender  1953.    V/hilc  •ut- 
put  of  total  dried  nilk  ("both  dried  whole  rn.d  dried  skin)  in  Austrrlia  is 
cstioated  as  only  slightly  a'bovo  a  year  ago,  that  of  dried  skin  nilk  ran  well 
cJaoad  of  1953.    Heavier  production  of  dried  skin  nilk  also  accounted  for  the  in- 
crease in  overall  dried  nilk  output  in  the  le the r lands.    Production  of  "both  types 
of  dried  nilk  in  Canada  in  195^  showed  practically  no  change  fron  a  year  ago. 
In  the  United  States,  total  output  of  dried  nilk  increas'-d.    Dried  whole  nilk 
production  dropped  sharply  "below  the  I953  level,  "but    n'oafat  dry  nilk  solids 
production  was  up  6  loercent  over  1953»  "J-id  was  the  highest  in  twenty  years. 

Current  Conditions  Abroad: 

Sydney:    A  fair  auount  of  rain  was  received  in  practicrlly  rll  dairying  dis- 
tricts of  Australia  in  early  1955,  f'-iid  so  the  soasonrJ.  outlook  is  favora.'ble  at 
present, 

Wellington:  Tlac  production  outlook  f  or  1955  iii  ^cw  Zealand  is  c:Kpected  to  "be 
the  sane  as  in  195^,  except  for  cheese  which  is  expected  to  decrease.  Cheese 
fa,ctorios  in  sonc  districts  are  planning  to  reduce  the  current  season's  output  hi/ 
switching  over  to  the  nanufacturc  of  lactic  casein. 
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CojXaohfigcn:  Domestic  supplies       food  in  Dciinr.rk  r.rc  sie,-nif icr.ntiy  sinr.llcr 
the-n  c.  year  r.go  rjid  prices  of  oil-crJcos  ;  xo  incrco.sing.     It  will  undcubtcdly  bo 
ncccssc.ry  for  frjcncrs  to  cull  their  hc^dg  in  order  thc.t  the  scr.rqcr  qur^ititics 
»f  food  ceil  "be  utilized  norc  efficiently. 

Born:  Milk  production  in  Sv/itzcrlrnd  in  1955  is  e:cpected  tc  be  soncivhc.t  bclcw 
195^.    Less  butter  will  be  produced,  but  the  production  of  cheese  will  increc.se, 

London:  V/intry  wcr.thor  throughout  the  United  Kingdon  in  Febru.  ry  rediicrd  r.iilk 
production  below  lest  yecjc's  level. 


By  iicgintx  II,  Murrey,  Br.scd  in  pr.rt  xxpon  reports  of  Agricultiirrl  .attaches  end 
other  U.S.  roprcsentr.tivcs  ebror.d. 


FACTORT  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  j    Output  in  principal  producing  and  exporting  countries, 
4th  Quarter  (calendar)  1954,  with  comparisons 


Country 
and 

Vrodact 

: 

;  Average 
t    1934-38  _ 

Average 
1946-50 

Total 
1953 

Total 
1954 

1953 
4-th 
Quarter 

1st 
Quarter 

1« 

2nd 
Quarter 

»54 

3rd 
Quarter 



4th 
Quarter 

Fourth 
Quarter 
1954/53 

s  1, 

000 

1 

000 

1 

,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 

,000 

1,000 

1 

,000 

1,000 

BUTTER 
Canada 

s  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pouxids 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Percent 

si/ 

254,774 

277,868 

2/ 

302,783 

312,854 

55,2b7 

35,425 

0  / 

XU4,  icico 

2/ 

117,827 

55,374 

100 

Ifeited  States 

:  1 

,673,328 

1,301,830 

2/ 

1.411,814 

■5/ 

T  /  /Q  1  tin 

2/ 

378,575 

2/, 

4o/,J3U 

2/ 

331,640 

271, 635 

93 

Belgium 

46,179 

55,353 

/  90,583 

97,779 

2/ 

16,938 

2/ 

29,209 

31,612 

105 

Denmark 

400,660 

318,697 

1? 

380,734 

jy/,  /iU 

84  656 

87,743 

120, 15p 

2/ 

107,527 

82*290 

97 

I^^lnXand 

: 

61,287 

i/ 

61,215 

106,396 

A/ 

2/ 

112,4-96 

22,778 

23,424 

34, 731 

33,206 

93 

France  ^/ 

529,000 

390,471 

6/ 

606,000 

Germany^  Wes  ten?. 

(2/8/ 

560,000 

492,188 

634,728 

148,616 

194,492 

186,663 

X44, 004 

99 

XreXsnd 

89,400 

68,648 

78,774 

88, 005 

2/ 

J.P,  J-LO 

4,886 

38,042 

14,370 

95 

Ne  therlsnd  s 

201,000 

155,620 

2/ 

182,984 

6/ 

179,288 

26,409 

52,7Li 

57,719 

^  42,446 

(to 

Norway 

24,930 

20,049 

27,908 

22,884 

2,830 

4,153 

6,887 

2,842 

100 

Sweden 

: 

152,769 

216,442 

2^ 

215,814 

0/ 
2/ 

204,094 

2/ 

4*,joo 

a,307 

60, 94^. 

62,949 

38, 896 

92 

Switzerland  ^ 

1 

57,760 

36,949 

52,469 

o5,vJ3o 

10,642 

15,488 

20,209, 

16,909 

10,1^^8 

95 

Unl te  d  Kingdom 

44,200 

23,529 

2/ 

34,272 

51, 520 

8  736 

11,021 

21,146'. 

13,709 

5,644 

A«; 

Argentina 

s 

65,742 

100,657 

X27,869 

_  -  ~ 

2/ 

l&ULon  of  SocAfrlca 

1  10/ 

27,725 

44,845 

68,151 

23,411 

16,447  \ 

14,423 

~  - 

~ 

Aus  tj*8lj.a 

:  1/ 

415,250 

354,371 

350,186 

2/ 

107,372 

57, 985 

76,474 

155,940 

125 

Heiv  Zealand  ~  Total 

s  8/ 

366,912 

346,095 

2/ 

430,682 

407,501 

167,326 

m,iQ4 

37,878 

2/ 

80,954 

177, 565 

106 

Export  Gradings 

i  U/ 

322,796 

301,826 

363,708 

330, 511 

151, 5*30. 

91,143 

23, 636 

61,994 

153,738 

101 

CrEESE 
Canada 

.  1/ 

119,924 

114,329 

H 

76,744 

84,436 

H 

13,o08 

2^ 

7.040 

27, 966 

34,798 

14,630 

los 

uni(>ea  o-^ai^es 

643,234 

1,156,005 

1,344,836 

1,353,500 

y 

2/ 

322, 000 

2/ 

445,340 

328, 570 

95 

Denmark 

68,820 

123,634 

191,580 

178,793 

33,289 

34,172 

59, 524 

2/ 

52,031 

33,066 

99 

France  12/ 

1  6/ 

584,000 

424,070 

1 

640,000 

ft/ 

730,000 

~ 

Italy  12/ 

523,513 

491,326 

2/ 

721,000 

721,000 

2/ 

Netherlands 

;  6/ 

200,000 

176,926 

291,663 

306,844 

61, 451 

44,004 

94,514 

100,362 

A  /  An  OA/ 

111 

Norway  I4/ 

39,067 

35,564 

61,298 

68,138 

7,851 

12,930 

23,665 

19,465 

12,128 

154 

Sweden 

76,059 

115,005 

119,7:14 

121,845 

2/ 

18,862 

23,400 

41,469 

37,539 

19,437 

103 

Switzerlaral  1^/ 

111,729 

107,232  : 

y  130,954 

121,253 

23,294 

16,034 

32,935 

40,515 

22,308 

96 

United  Kingdom  ^ 

109,000 

69,888  . 

196,896 

182,672 

40,813 

53,178 

64,333 

2/ 

52,685 

12,476 

31 

Argentina 

67,873 

203,830  i 

2/ 

242,506 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

Union  of  So«  Aftica 

i  10/ 

10,195 

17,967  . 

24,427 

7,719 

9,066 

5,771 

6,264 

Australia 

i  17 
.8/ 

48,400 

98,396  ! 

106,707 

107,229 

47,956 

26,437 

11,874 

25,948 

42,970 

90 

New  Zealand  -  Total 

210,911 

216,842  ! 

H 

239,971 

246,198 

2/ 

100,621 

71,456 

22,938 

39,558 

112,246 

U2 

Eiqxirt  Qradings 

s  n/ 

204,110 

205,962  ! 

2/ 

231,912 

228,300 

96,360 

74,675 

30,296 

2/ 

23,347 

99,982 

104 

CANNED  ffllK 

Canada  l^/ 

104,335 

266,532 

305,297 

United  States  16/ 

970,189 

3,170,576 

: 

2,595,215 

Cuba 

32,564 

s 

36,655 

63,798 

Denmark 

40,785 

58,701 

81,850 

France 

;  18/ 

28,953 

s  12/ 
1 

57,984 

i  2/ 

Netherlands 

309,952 

181,222 

506,033 

Switzerland 

14,198 

13,031 

TJhited  Kingdom 

378,560 

■  17/ 

219, 9U 

>  2/ 

t 

309,344 

Argentina 

■r 

3,159 

11, 9U 

Australia 

41,894 

132,745 

=  2/ 
i 

136,821 

New  Zealand 

t  12/ 

11,273 

DRIEp^rai20/ 

=  2/ 

Canada 

26,079 

70,876 

99,928 

Dhited  States 

t  12/ 

203,555 

913,436 

1,317,347 

Belgium 

5,500 

6,607 

;2/ 

34,9Zl 

Denmark 

s 

2,205 

16,866 

21,102 

fiance 

1  18/ 
i 

7,685 

12/ 

3,308 

'2/ 

E 

Netherlands 

56,438 

54,468 

129,707 

Sweden 

i 

1,351 

24,566 

25,496 

Snitzerland 

: 

7,187 

10,847 

t 

United  Kingdom 

43,098 

12/ 

73,848 

'  U 

95,424 

Argentina 

3,977 

U,070 

\  2/ 
1 

Australia 

J  21/ 

16,971 

54,235 

84,213 

Hew  Zealand 

17,429 

308,493 

54,957 

12/ 

48,864 

2/ 

110,310 

2/ 

95,518 

53,801 

98 

2,564,210 

480,025 

522,225 

872,770 

698,950 

470,265 

98 

15,876 

7,686 

11,340 

506,084 

2/ 

150,326 

86,258 

133,211 

132,364 

6A54,251 

103 

20,967 

15,412 

122,752 

46,234 

- 

112,652 

2/ 

60,644 

31,558 

14,988 

22,301 

43,805 

72 

100,259 

2/ 

18,693 

14,7C!3 

2/ 

34,908 

2/ 

33,887 

16,761 

90 

1,379,025 

256,734 

2/ 

366,220 

492,335 

284,230 

236,240 

92 

34,513 
- 

4,745 

4,766 

2/ 

34,046 

11,8ZL 

3,880 

82 

137,293 

2/ 

23,866 

9,099 

2/ 

49,041 

54,552 

6/  24,601 

103 

3,693 

4,071 

9,665 

8,503 

- 
- 

- 

17,382 

22,848 

48, 832 

2/ 

24,813 

- 

- 

- 

85,425 
- 

2/ 

34,681 
- 

23,648 

8,637 

17,109 

- 

36,031 
- 

104 

6/ 


1/  Average  1935-39.   2/  Herised^   2/  Total  production  In  1953  is  estimated  at  192,902,000  pounds,  and  in  1954  at  195,292,C)00  pounds.  _ 
5/  Total  production.    6/  Estimated.   2/  Average  1935-38.    8/  Froduotlon  year  ending  Juno  30.   2/  Annual  prodiotion  figures  more  complete  than  monthly  figures  used 
in  quartorlT  data.    10/  Production  year  ending  August  31.   11/  Marketing  year  ending  July  31.   32/  Total  cheese,  and  includes  cheese  made  from  the  milk  of  sheep  and 
goats.    13/  For  1948.    14/  Total  dieese,  and  includes  cheese  made  from  Ihe  milk  of  goats.    15/  Both  bulk  and  case  goods.    16/  Evaporated  whole  and  condensed  whole 
case  goods  only.  (Estimates  of  production  of  bulk  types  discontinued).  XU  Less  than  a  5-yoap  arorage,   18/  For  1937.    19/~R>r  1939.    20/  Total  dried  *ole  milk  and 
dried  pklm  milk  for  human  consumption.    21/  For  1938. 

Foreign  Agrloultural  Serrtoe.    Hrepared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics,  reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  olher  U.S.  Rapresentatives  abroad  aid  other 
information.  -  April  8,  1955. 
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>^  IIARKETIIIG  OF  DAIRY  PROEUCTS  AS  I?,ECCMBII^D  HILK 
IN  THE  CA.'IIBBEAN  AlID  CENTR/i  Ar::.nCAN  AREAS  V 

D,  Ro  Str obeli/ 
I-Iarketing  Specialist 

IIITRi'-'DUCTION 


There  is  a  potential  long-range  narket  abroad  for  United 
States  nonfat  dr 37- milk  solids  and  butter  oil  (anhydrous  millc  fat) 
for  use  in  the  -nroduction  of  re  combined  milk.    There  are  exten- 
sive possibilities  of  developing'-;  this  m-rket  in  view  of  the  need 
for  recombined  milk  to  suppleraent  nilk  suDpli.es  in  periods  of 
s'-^ort  T-irodiictlon  in  certain  rorld  areas,  and  to  r^rovide  a  ncrma- 
nent  milk  supply  in  others, 

Recombined  nilk  made  from  high  qv.ality  ingredients  and  nre- 
rored  ^ro^ierly  is  as  healthful,  nutritious,  and  palatable  as  the 
natural  milk  supply''  of  any  area. 

A  study  of  the  Caribbean  and  Central  American  countries  has 
shoT-in  that  the  i-er-canita  suppl;^'"  of  milk  for  those  areas  is  be- 
lo^7  that  usually  accented  as  the  ouantitj''  necessary  for  a  balanced, 
nutritious  diet,    Ilcever,  the  annarent  supplv  is  not  al^rays 
indicative  of  a  potential  increased  consumption  if  additional 
milk  is  a  -ailable.    In  some  areas,  the  first  step  for  increased 
consum-otion  Tjould  necessarily  be  an  educational  program  to  develop 
a  liking  for  mill:  and  an  understanding  of  its  nutritive  value , 


1/  The  author  Tiishes  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  and 
information  supplied  by  Guy  L,  Bush,  Agricultural  ..ttache,  Havana, 
Claud  Lo  Horn,  Acting  Agricultural  Attache,  S?n  Jose,  and  /Assistant 
Agricultural  Attaches  John  E.  Iiontel  and  Chester  E,  Davis,  Ciudad 
Trujillo  and  Havana,  respectively. 
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The  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti^  El  jslvador,  Honduras,  and 
Nicaragua^  xjere  visited  to  deterraine  the  feasibility  of  recom- 
bining  operations,,  Cuba  was  also  visited  to  ascertain  riiarket- 
infi  conditions,, 

DQimJICAN  ?J;PUBLIC 

Representatives  of  the  Dominican  Republic  have  shorn  interest 
in  supplementing  the  normal  milk  supnly    diring  the  season  of 
short  production  xrith  recombined  milke    The  Foreign  /gri cultural 
Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  was  asked  to 
send  a  representative  to  demonstrate  re  combining  •Jiniik  on  a  i-'lant- 
basis  in  Ciudad  Trujillo, 

The  pasteurizing  plant  in  Ciudad  Trujillo  has  a  caracity 
of  30,000  bottles  ( 72!? -gram  bottle  -  o,npro::im£tely  three-fourths 
of  a  ouart)ox  -pasteurized  milk  a  day,.    In  the  nerr  future,  a  new 
plant  with  a  canacit-^  of  60,000  bottles  (660-gram  bottle  - 
approximately''  txjo-thirds  o;:  a  auart)  will  be  in  operation,.  The 
daily  consumption' of  milk  in  Ciudad  Trujillo,  xdth  a  population 
of  180,000  to  200,000  is  estimated  to" be  betxjeen  70,000  to  100,000 
bottle-eouivalents  ( 725-&Tar^  bottle),    lihen  the  new  plant  is  in 
operation,  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  raw  nilk  will  be  enforced. 
The  new  nlant  T^Till  then  be  the  sole  milk  supply  for  the  city. 
It  is  anticipated  that  two  8-hour  shifts  will  be  necessary  to 
supply  the  total  needs.    The  retail  price  of  millc  is  Ik  cents  a 
bottle . 

During  the  season  of  short  supply,  the  plant  does  not  have 
sufficient  milk  to  r.aintain  a  bottling  operation  of  30,000  units. 
Although  the  nexT  plant  xrill  be  the  only  receiver  of  producer 
milk,  it  X'ri.11  also  be  short  during  the  season  of  short  supply. 
Some  of  the  present  sellers  of  raw  milk  x^rill  seek  other  markets^ 
some  will  discontinue  producing,  and  long    uneconomical  hauls 
made  by  the  present  plant  fdll  be  discontinued.    In  January,  the 
short  season  had  begun  and  there  x-ras  a  2,000-bottle  deficit  which 
xras  e^q^ected  to  increase  to  8,000  bottle  s. 

After  a  normal  day's     operation  of  the  plant,  the  production 
of  recombined  milk  xrith  United  States  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  and 
United  .states- butter  oil    as  demonstrated.    The  morning  after  the 
demonstration,  1,282  bottles  of  the  recombined  milk  were  sent  to 
the  regular  customers  of  the  dairyo    They  were  not  told  that  the 
milk  was  djJ'ferent  from  their  nornial  supply.    No  comments  x-rere 
received  by  the  dairy.    Refrigerating  for  2k  to  1|8  hours  improved 
the  flavor  of  the  recombined  milk  and  the  "cooked"  flavor  completely 
disappeared.    The  high  acceptability  of  the  product  caused  the 
management  to  decide  to  start  supplementing  the  normal  supply  x-dth 
recombined  milk  as  scon  as  possible  ,,  The  initi-'l  production  xdll 
be  2,000  bottles  a  day« 
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To  be  competitive,  the  nonfat  ciy  i.iilk  solids  for  the  recora- 
bining  ope--ation  must  be  obtained  at  the  Iinited  States  Department 
of  Agriculture's  ex^-ort  nrlce  and  the  butter  oil  must  be  obtained 
under  the  pro2;ram  I'aking  De^^artment  butter  available  for  export 
shipment  as  butter  oil  for  recombining  purposes.    These  prices 
appljr  cnl:,-  txD  carload  lots.    On  the  basis  of  a  daily  reouirement 
of  2,000  bottles,  a  carload  represents  a  6-month 's  .sup] -"ly  of 
basic  in:;;redients.    To  su-pply  such  a  need,  the  United  Jtates 
exporter  will  have  to  procure  in  carlots  and  fill  several  small 
orders  or  vork  out  arrangements  ^rith  the  purchaser  to  share  storage 
costs  T-.dth  shipment  of  supplies  as  needed.    Storage  for  more  than 
60  days  of  carlots  'lurchased  from  the  Dep-nrtment  of  Agricul- 

ture by  the  exporter  must  be  authorized  by  the  Commodit3'-  Credit 
Corporation, 

^  hen  the  new  ^lant  in  Ciudad  Trujillo  is  in  operation,  the 
old  nlant  uill  be  noved  to  Santiago,  the  second  largest  city  in 
the  Dominican  -i^epublic.    Santiago  does  not  have  a      steurlzed  milk 
sunply  at  riresent.     Interest  •■'as  indicated  in  establishing  small 
recombining  operations  throughout  the  Dominican  "lenublic  to  supply 
school  c'iildren  i-i+h  milk  as,  at  present,  insufficient  milk  is 
availal:.le  for  this  '^urpose.    Furthermore,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Ciudad  Trujillo  area,  raij  ir.ilk  is  used  for  this  nurpose, 

■  Embassy  reports,  and  observation  01  -^rices  in  stores  shoT-jed 
that    cm.es tically  produced  butter  sold  for  90  cents  to  jl,00  a 
pound;  II4-I/2  oz,  cans  of  imported  evaporated  mill:  for  2  5  cents  to 
30  cents  per  can;  irnorted  dr;'-  milk  in  ^-'Dound  cans  for  $5.00 
to  .6»2$  per  can,  2-1/2  pound  cans  for    2«7!?  ^'er  can,  l-^~ound 
cans  for  95  cents  to    1,25  i~er  can.    There  x-rere  2  ice  cream^ 
operations  that  sold  soft  ice  cream  or  frozen  custard  from  the 
freezer  in  cones  for  5  cents,  10  cents  and  l5  cents  each. 
Pints  of  ice  cream  -"-ere  h$  cents.    One  manufacturer  of  ice  cream 
bars  sold  them  from.  pusffcicrtS'.  This  manufacturer  used  one  2-1/2 
gallon  freezer.    The  bars  sold  for  5  cents  to  10  cents.  Dry 
ice  cream  mix  imported  from,  the  United  States  nas  used  in  these 
operations.    The  products  vere  highly  acceptable,    Tlie  total 
volume  of  ice-cream  sold  uas  small, 

MITI 

The  milk  available  ner  capita  in  Haiti  is  very  lew.  To 
supplement  the  norm.al  milk  srp^ly  to  ""ort  au-.  Pri.  nee  ^ith  a 
population  of  appro.-'.ima tely  l50,0C0,  there  are  2  sm.all  recom- 
bining Plants  in  operation.    The  maximum  capacity  of  the  2  plants 
is  annro:l mutely  1,300  ouarts  but  actual  production  is  approxi- 
mately 900  '"uarts.    In  addition  to  the  ti:o  recomibining  operations. 


there  are  2  plants  pasteurizing- local  railkj,  t'lith  a  total  production 
of  approximately  1,100  oiiarts.    In  addition^  the  ■■^a steurj.aing 
plant  0?  the  Agricultural  Department  oh  the  outskirts  of  Port  au 
'Prince  sends  another  200  quarts  for  distribution  in  Port  au  Prince, 
These  sources  provide  anproxiraately  2,200  bottles  of  railk  per  day 
for  the  city's  populations-  In  additionj  rair  milk  is  sold  in  the 
city.    The  total  milk  available  is  estimated  to  range  from  a 
minimum  of  3,000  nuarts  to  a  iiia:Hmum  of  6^^5CO  ouarts  per  day„ 
The  milk  retails  for  20  cents  to  22  cents  a  quart. 

To  increase  consur.iption  to  any  anpreciable  degree,  it  I'lill 
have  to  be  sold  at  a  much  loTier  price^ 

One  plant  T.-Tas  using  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  and  butter  oil 
from  soTU-'ces  other  than  the  United  States,  and  vegetable  oil 
■  from  a  United  States  firm  for  the  production  of  recombined  milk^ 
A  3^4  rNercent  milk  uas  made  using  5'0  -percent  vegetable  oil 
and  50  percent  butter  oil..    The  nonfat  and  butter  oil  •'■:ere  re- 
ceived in  small  quantity  shipments  at  prices  oompetitive  mth 
or  slightly  below  U«,  S,  Derart;rient  of  Agriculture  export  prices* 
Im-^rovem!ent  in  procedures  vere  recormriended  and  da;>onstrated 
for  producing  recombined  milk.    The  advisability  of  a  nearby 
suppl3''  of  high  quality  ingredients  uas  explained.    The  oxmer 
a^^rced  to  contact  United  States  firms  to  ret  ermine  if  arrange- 
m.ents  could  be  m.ade  for  &T,iall  quantity;-  shipments  at  Uo  S,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  eicport  trices,    Tlie  oiiner  expressed  the  belief 
that  a  loner  r^rice  ^'ould  inci-ease  consumption  greatly.    He  stated 
that  he  irould  iiake  an  effort  to  supply  a  quality  product  at  a 
lower  retail  price ^ 

The  second  plant  pro  educing  recomibined  milk  T-ias  using  U,  S, 
Ue  S,  vegetable  fat  and  nonfat  dr^-  milk  solids  from  another  source. 
The  oner  of  this  operation  \:as  not  ontimdstic  about  the  nossibilities 
of  j^ncreasing  milk  consumption  in  Port  au  Prince  or  Haiti  in  general. 

Both  ^)lants  were  manufacturing  ice  cream..    The  nroducts  manu- 
factured and  sold  were:    2-oz»  water  ice  bars  for  2  cents | 
2-oz,  h  percent  fat  milk  bars  for  3  cents 53-oZo  ice  cream  cups  for 
6  cents;  ^-oz»  ice  cream  cups  for  10  cents;  nints  of  ice  cream  for 
25  cents;  and  '-^uarts  of  ice  cream,  for  $0  cents,    A"~inro::.iina taly 
[l.,000  01  each  of  bhe  bars  ':as  sold  daily;  the  remaining  products 
amounted  to  a  weekly  production  of  about  200  gallons  (the  outnut 
of  both  plants  is  included  in  these  figures).    Both  nlants  were 
using  vegetable  fat  and  nonfat  dr^^  inilk  solids  as  the  basic 
ingredients  for  their  ice  cream  mixes  0    One  rilant  was  considering 
shifting  to  a  prenared  diT  m.ixc 
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From  Embassy  reports,  and  observed  prices  in  stores,  United 
States  butter  -ras  selling  in  Haiti  from  ,'1,10  to  ,A.20  a  nound. 
Imported  butter  from  other  sources  xras  as  low  as  90  cents  a  nound; 
United  otates  margarine  IS  cents  to  $0  cents  a  pound;  lIt-l/2  oz, 
cans  of  evaporated  milk.  United  States,  19  cents  to  20  cents  a 
can,  other  sources  15  cents  a  can;  dry  milk  „1.00  a  nound;  nonfat 
dry  milk  solic^  k9  cents  to  50  cents  a  pound, 

CUBA 

In  Cuba,  the  general  market  situation  vas  observed  vith 
sr>,ecial  reference  to  butter.    Opinion  differs  in  the  Cuban  dairy 
industry  as  to  the  desirability  of  importing  United  States  butter, 
Tb.e  desire  of  the  Cuban  government,  as  e"pressed  to  our  Embassy 
officials,  api3ears  to  be  that  United  States  butter  should  not 
be  imported. 

During  the  season  of  s'lort  supply,  recombined  milk  could 
be  used  to  maintain  consumption  at  a  higher  level.  KoT.^ever,  due 
to  difficulties  in  controlling  the  use  of  nonfat  dr^r  milk  solids 
during  flush  production,  the  Cuban  Go^^rnment  does  not  favor  re- 
combining  operations.  Two  milk  plants  and  one  ice  cream  plant 
in  the  Havana  area  vere  visited  and  manufacturing  operations  and 
quality  control  methods  observed. 

Pasteurized  homogenized  mil):  is  selling  for  25  cents  a  quart. 
The  United  States  is  the  principal  sunplier  of  eva-no rated  milk 
for  Cuba,    A  lli-v  oz,  can  retails  for  21  cents.    Cuba  manuf  rctures 
sireetened  condensed  milk  which  retails  at  19  cents  for  a  li4-oz. 
can, 

EL  SALVADOR 

The  nrincinal  cit-"-  of  El  Salvador  is  the  capital,  San  Salvador 
with  a  population  of  approximately  160,0C0,    There  is  one  principal 
pasteurizing  plant  bottling  2,000  liters  of  milk  a  day  to  supply 
the  city.    This  milk  retails  at  approximately  30  cents  a  liter. 

There  is  some  question  whether  there  is  a  deficit  of  milk 
during  the  short  season,  A  discussion  vn.th  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment interested  in    dairying,  (including  a  mil!:  producer)  showed 
the  consensus  to  be  that  recombining  could  be  introduced  to  main- 
tain normal  consumption,  and  not  be  detrimental  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  local  dair^?-  inctustry.    United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  export  prices  for  nonfat  dry  millc  solids  and  for 
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butter  to  be  shipped  as  butter  oil  for  i-'e combining  -nurposes  were  dis- 
cussed.   Belief  iras  exoressed  that  such  information,  and  all  in- 
forra  tion  on  re  combining,  should  be  made  availrble  to  all  inter- 
ested parties  in  El  Salvadoro 

The  "orinciDal  dairy  nlant  is  using  nonfat  dr;;-  railk  solids 
from  sources  other  than  the  United  Stal  es  as  a  basic  ingredient 
in  the  ^reparation  of  ice  cream  nix.    The  nossibilit^'-  of  obtain- 
ing nonfat  dr3r  nillc  solids  at  the  U,  3.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture e:;nort  price  on  a  car  lot  basis  x-ras  to  be  investigated  by 
this  conpany.    Three-ounce  cur>s  of  ice  cream  were  .  selling 
for  6  cents  >jith  a  sales  volume  of  anprorcimatelj''  1^500,  Uater-ice 
bars  were  selling  for  2  cents;  ice-milk  bars  for  Ij.  cents,  and 
"Eskimo  nies"  for  10  cents.    Pints,  quarts,  and    aliens  of  ice 
crecm  are  also  sold  but  the  total  gallonage  is  not  high.    "  , 

An  ice  creara  store  selling  soft  ice  cream  was  visited.  Cones 
were  selling  for  10  cents  and  20  cents;  lialf -pints  of  ice  cream 
for  32  cents;  nints  for  60  cents;  and  &;allons  for  .,;ii,80..  The 
■oroduct  was  curi'ently  made  from  imported  dry  mix. 

Domestically-produced  butter  -^^as  selling    in  half-pound 
■nrints  for  52  cents  to  $6  cents;  imported  margarine  for  80  cents 
a  pound;  and  imported  nrocess  cheese  for  96  cents  a  pound.  In- 
formation was  obtained  tliat  imported  dry  milk  from  other  than 
United  States  sources  was  selling  at  $6  cents  a  nound  in  5-^ound 
tins  while  that  imported  from  the  United  States  ims  much  higher 
in  nrice* 

HONDURAS 

The  total  milk  -nro  duct  ion  for  Honduras  dees  not  nrovide  an 
ample  milk  supply  on  the  basis  of  United  States  nutritional 
standards.    The  capital,  Tegucigalpa,  f-dth  a  r,o-nulation  between 
60,000  to  100,000  has  one'  -nasteiirizing  plant  that  pasteurizes 
1,000  nounds  of  milk  a  da^;-.    It  is  distril^uted  in  quart  tottles 
at  30  cents  a  ouart.    Tliis  nlsnt  also  distributes  1,5C0  -nouhds 
of  raw  milk  a  day  at  23  cents  for  one -fifth  of  a  gallon. 

There  is  also  a  pasteurizing  plant  in  San  Pedro  Sula,  the 
second  largest  city  in  Honduras,    It  was  reported  that  there  is 
a  sumlus  of  millc  during  the  flush  season  in  this  area  of  the 
country,    1  ith  improvement  of  roads  and  transportation  facilities, 
it  is  believed  that  this  surplus  oould  be  used  to  supplement  the 
present  supply  available  to  Tegucigalpa, 
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It  was  the  belisf  of  all  n^rties  contacted  th?t  the  intro- 
duction of  reconbined  nilk  using  United  States  nonfat  dry  milk 
solids  and  butter  oil  Tould  be  detrimental  to  the  local  dairy- 
producers.     \t  the  nresent  retail  nrices  for  nilk,  narticularly 
pasteurized  iiilk,  it  is  indicated  that  consumption  will  not  be 
increased  greatl^r. 

There  was  one  nrincipal  r'rnuf acturer  of  ice  ere 3m  in  Tegucigalpa. 
At  '^resent,  nonfat  dry  milk  solic's  and  dry  ice  cream  mix  are  used. 
Tliese  ingredients  are  purchased  in  Eurone  and  re-shipred  by  a  New 
York  exporter.     The  i^rices  nfid  are  slir^htly  belou  United  '-States 
e^<port  orices  for  snail  quantity  shipments.      However,  they  are 
above  the  U,  o.  Department  of  'Agriculture  cprlot  e-port  price 
for  nonfat  dry  riillc  solids.    The  company  manufactures  a nprorJ.mately 
190  gallons  of  ice  crean  a  day  and  sells  it  for  31  cents  a  quart. 
In  addition,  it  ±c,  selling  ^,  COO  bars  for  10  cents  each  and  ice 
cream  cups  selling  for       cents  were  r.ade.    A  highlv  acceptable 
product  lias  riianufactured  and  the  -^lant  and  equipment  were  in  good 
condition. 

From  Embass"  reports,  and  from  store  prices,  it^-^as  noted 
that  butter  sold  from  jl.OO  to   ,1.2^  a  pound  (in  one  store,  an 
8-02,  tin  of  ^tch  butter  was  priced  at  .A. GO);  United  jtates 
evaporated  millc  li|.-|-  oz,  can  37-o-  cents,  6-oz<,  can  20  cents; 
sweetened  condensed  lii-os,  can  kO  cents;  n^argarine  75  cents  a 
round;  d  ry  milk  5-pound  can  ...3.75  to  .,h.$0,  1-lb.  can  82^  cents 
to  Ol«00j  Danish  gouda  cheese  [i>l,$0  a  pound, 

NICARAGUA 

In  Ifenagua,  Nicaragua,  there  is  a  modem  pasteurizing  plant 
supplying  1|0,000  quarts  a  da-^'-,  including  2,i400  quarts  of 
chocolate  drinic,  to  the  city's  population  of  approramately  100, 000. 
The  milk  is  distributed  through  l50  retail  outlets,  eouipped  with 
refrigerated  display  cases.    The  milk  retails  for  a-^pro.ima telj'- 
17  cents  a  quart.    Chocolate  drirf:  retails  for  between  6  and  7  cents 
a  half  Pint  and  between  11  and  12  cents  a  pint. 

It  has  been  difficult  for  the  plant  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
demand.  l  anagua's  -^lant  is  proof  that  people  idll  drink  milk 
^■jhen  given  a  good,  safe  supply  at  a  price  that  is  not  prohibitive. 

A  very  useful  adjunct  to  the  plant  is  a  spra"--dr^'-ing  unit 
acquired  under  a  liiilCEF  program.    This  miit  provides  facilities 
for  drying  the  surplus  milk  during  the  flush  or  wet  season.  The 
contract  ^-ath  UillCEF  provides  that  the  nonfat  soray  powder  produced 
shall  be  utilized  in  the  sc'iool  feeding  pro'^ran.    The  cream  is 
churned  into  a  hi;;h-cuality,  street  cream  butter  T'ith  a  2.2  to  2,5 
percent  salt  content.    The  powder  not  needed  in  the  sc  100I  feed- 
inr  pro  -ram  is  used  either  in  r  aking  c'locolate  drinic  or  to  standardize 
the  noi-ma].  milk  supply^  and  thereby  augment  this  supply. 
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tioxievery  ',rith  a  continuing  increase  in  consinnptirn^  and  with 
the    approach  of  the  height  of  the  dr^^  or  short  season  of  supply, 
recombining  of  imported  nonfat  dry  milk  solic^  s  and  butter  oil 
will  be  started  in  the  near  future.    The  r^iant.is  negotiating 
for  a  United  '-^tates  supply  of  10,000  pounds  of  butter  oil  and 
50,000  nounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  per  month.    An  initial 
order  of  5 0,000  rounds  of  U,       Grade  A  butter  is  being  placed 
to  su-nply  the  demand  . 

The  Managua  plant  has  a  quality  -nrogram  for  both  the  raw 
milk  supply  and  the  processing  of  the  milk  through  the  plant» 
The  ravr  milk  received  is    tested  at  least  once  every  two  -Keeks 
for  acidity,  fat,  and  sediment.    Lactometer  readings  are  also 
ma  dec.    Milk  with  excessive  acidity  or  sediment  is  rejectedo 

The  nlant  sells  to  the  producers  10-gallon  milk  cans,  single 
service  pad  strainers,  pads,  milk  nails,  and  cleaning  materials 
practically  at  cost.    The  milk  is  checked  for  acidity  and  flavcr 
before  it  leaves  the  storage  tanks  and  again  as  it  leaves  the 
bottle  fillers.    Recording  thermometers  record  the  time  and  tempera- 
ture of  pasteurization  and  the  phosphatase  test  is  run  to  deter- 
mine that  the  milk  is  adequately  pasteurized.    Equipment  is 
available  for  bacterial  determination  on  both  the  raw  and  the 
finished  products.    Mien  these  are  introduced  in  the  near  future, 
a  complete  program  insuring  a  high  quality  product  to  the  consumer 
will  be  in  effect.     Plans  have  been  anproved  for  manufacturing 
ice  cream  and  the  Dur chase  of  ice.  cream  equipment  f^:r  this  nlant. 

The  Managua  plant  is  a  cooperative  operated  as  the  Compania 
Na  clonal  de  Pro  due  tores  de  Leche  3„  A.    This  organizration  has 
approved  and  anpropriated  money  for  the  construction  of  a  nlant 
to  nroduce  sterilized  milk  in  Leon,  the  second  largest  city  in 
Nicaragua,    This  plant  will  provide  Ijf.,  000  gallons  of  milk  daily 
for  the  city's  copulation  of  30;000c    The  lack  of  refrigeration 
necessitates  a  sterilizing  oneration  instead  of  a  pasteurizing 
operation.    An  over-all  nlant  for  development  of  the  dairy  industrjr 
provides  for  the  organization  of  new  cooneratives  and  the  building 
of  additional  dairy  plants  in  neighboring  areas, 

A  small  ice  cream  oneration,  Cesar  A,  iliguero  and  Co.,  Ltd, 
was  visited.  This  plant  will  soon  have  a  Manton-Gaulin  horaogenizer 
in  operation.    It  xvill  be  the  first  homogenizer  in  operation  in 
Nicaragua,    The  basic  ingredients  for  the  ice  cream  are  a  vegetable 
fat  from  the  United  States  and  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  from  another 
source.     This  operation  is  not  large  enough  to  utilize  nonfat  dry 
milk  solids  on  a  carlot  basis.     The  price  paid  for  small  quantity 
shipments  of  nonfat  solids  is  lower  than  the  United  S+ates  exnort 
prices  for  small  quantities  but  higher  than  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agricu3-ture  export  prd.ces  on  a  carlot  basis  „ 
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The  ice  crear.  is  acceptable  but  its  quality  should  improve 
viien  the  hono^enizer  is  in  operation.    Dairy  cleaners  from  the 
U.  3.  could  be  used  tc  better  advantage,  and  this  subject  was 
discussed  with  the  management.    However,  the  iDlant  and  equipment 
aopeared  to  be  in  good  condition.    The  ice  cream  retail  prices 
TTere  amoroximatel"':    f^allon  -  $2.71j  liter  -  71  cents;  l/2  liter- 
h2  cents;  containers  -  l6-oz,  -  k2  cents;  8-oz.  -  22  cents; 
31-  oz,  -  10  cents. 

Farms  supplying  the  Managua  plant  i-iere  visited. 

Butter  was  selling  for  anproximately  $1,00  a  pound;  native 
cheese  for  a--nro:rimately  86  cents  a  pound;  lii.-l/2  oz.  cans  of 
eva  DO  rated  milk  for  between  k2  cents  and  h3  cents  a  can;  and  Ih-oz, 
cans  of  sweetened  condensed  milk  for  between  32  cent?  and  33  cents 
a  can, 

EMBASSY  STAFFS  -  MRKET  FOR  PECDIIB IKING  MILK 

I'Jhen  recombined  milk  vjis  exolamed  to  members  of  our  Embassy 
Staffs  and  others  of  the  American  colony,  they  inouired  if  butter 
oil  and  nonfat  017-  milK  solids  could  be  made  available  in  small 
quantities  for  thfdr  hone  ^se.    The  na.iority  of  the  Embassy'  staff 
members  in  ?;11  the  corntries  o&xted  ar'^-  using  imr^orted  dry  milks, 
ana  believe  that  a  recombined  rroduct  K-ould  lUcre  adequately  meet  their 
needs,    l  arin;-  clendors  are  in  cc^imoJi  use  and  if  smiill  packages 
of  the   basic  ingredients  w::th  added  stuoilize.r  in  one  of  "ohem, 
or  accompanying  the  iiigrsdiantrii,  could  be  m.ads  svailable,  the 
average  American  cvarseds  family  could  provide  itself  i-iith  a 
highly  palatable ,  nutritious,  safe,  m.ilk  supnlj/. 

The  families  of  United  States  citizens  in  tliese  areas  would 
make  the  best  obtpm-^ble  s.'^les  force  for  i^ecomtined  r.ilk.  Their 
daily  contacts  would  soon  oon'.rince  people  of  the  coui^.tries  in 
which  they  live  of  the  value  of  such  a  -nroducte 

Cue  to  the  inadequate  supply  of  batter  and  cheese  in  much 
of  this  area,  mev.^bers  of  the  United  States  colony  have  to  depend 
on  foreign  impoi-ts  of  thesp  products.     It  appears  fnat  it  would 
be  advan-^ageo\is  to  our  dairy  industry  and  a  service  to  our  Embassy 
personnel  tc  have  United  States  Ixittei-and  cheese  available  to 
them. 
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S ,  DAIRY  EQUIFMgJT  ILI  THE  CARIBBEM  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  AREAS 


Most  of  the  dairy  equinment  in  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
American  Areas  visited  was  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  the  general  consensus  that  the  equipment  gave  excellent 
service.    However,  it  was  an  almost  universal  complaint  that 
technical  assistance  in  the  installation  of  the  equipment  and 
instructions  for  initial  operation  was  unsatisfactory.  If  such 
assistance  and  instruction  necessitates  additional  cost,  this 
should  be  provided  in  the  bids  and  the  purchasei-  given  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  it. 

In  one  instance,  a  company  hired  an  equipment  consultant 
from  the  United  States  at  high  cost  to  assist  in  a  small  equipment 
installation.     In  addition,  it  was  necessary  to  hire  an  individual 
from  another  country,  again  at  high  cost,  for  instruction  on  opera- 
tion of  the  equipment  and  in  producing  the  recombined  product.  In 
another  instance  involving  a  large  equipment  installation,  the 
operator  stated  tthat    at  the  time  of  delivery  incomplete  instruc- 
tions were  sent  ard  essential  narts  were  missing.  He  stated  further, 
that  the  poor  service  given  in  suppl;d.ng  the  missing  parts  caused 
a  delay  in  starting  the  operation. 

I  asked  if  he  had  reouested  that  the  initial  bids  include 
installation  costs.    He    stated  that  they  hod  not  because  they 
had  assumed  such  costs  would  be  includ'sd  ±n  the  bid.  If  it  is  not 
economical  for  one  company  to  nrovide  technical  assistance,  it 
may  be  feasible  for  such  service  to  be  provided  by  j-^int  coopera- 
tion   among  United  States  equipment  suppliers  o 

SUMMARY 

There  is  a  market  in  the  Caribbean  area  and  in  all  of  the 
Centra lAmeri can  countries  visited  for  United  States  nonfat  dry 
milk  solids  and  butter  oil  for  recombining  to  supplement  the 
normal  milk  supply  during  the  season  of  short  supply  if  U,  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  carlot  export  prices  can  be  obtained. 
However,  in  Honduras,  the  production  of  recombined  milk  is  not 
looked  upon  with  favoro 

Most  of  these  recombining  operations  must  begin  on  a  small 
volume  basis.     The  potential  volume,  however,  xall  require  carlot 
shipments.    Plans  must,  therefore,  be  worked  out  to  provide  the 
small  inifiaF  shipments  needed  now  in  order  that  the  United  States 
will  have  these  marlcets"  later  when  oar  lot  shipments  are  required. 
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To  dc  this^  it  r?,y  be  necessary/  to  fill  sevcr-1  ordcr.'z  out  of  one 
car  lot  or  to  "orovide  a  3-inonth's  supply  nith  the  supplier  sharing 
the  storage  cost  of  the  remaining  Quantities  until  they  are  needed. 
Another  possibility  is  to  supply  a  sm.all  quantity  of  butter  oil 
from  a  car  lot  of  butter  -^nd  export  the  remainder.    An  answer  must 
be  found  to  this  laroblem  if  the  United  States  is  to  have  these 
markets.    The  families  of  United  States  citizens  in  the  areas 
risited  wuld  make  th£  best  possible  sales  force  for  recombined 
milk.    It  w  ould  a^near  advantageous  to  the  United  -!"':ates  dairy 
industry  if  small  quantities  of  nonfat  d-nr  milk  solids  and  butter 
oil  for  recombining  and  United  States  butter  and  cheese  could 
be  made  available  to  them, 

Mienever  equipment  is  shipped  to  these  are-s,  technical 
assistance  is  needed  in  its  installation  an:,  initial  cpe  ■•aticn. 
Proper  cleaning  programs  must  also  be  outlined  in  detail.  If 
such  service  is  provided.  United  States  cgaipment  -will  continue 
to  be  ordered.     If  not,  equipment  from  other  countries  T-i  11  be 
purchased  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  exnanding  dairy  industries 
in  these  countries, 

1/here  a  ruality  product  is  produced  and  s  old  at  a  retail 
price  that  is  not  prohibitive  the  consumption  vjill  far  exceed  the 
possible  local  production.     This  means  a  continuing  market  for 
nonfat  dr3'-  milk  solids  and  butter  oil  for  recombining  and  a 
potential  market  for  equipment  to  establish  initial  small 
recombining  operations  that  will  probably  be  replaced  by  large 
installations  in  the  not  too  distant  future,, 
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